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THE    SKETCH    BOOK 

of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life 


DESCRIPTION 

en,  A  booklet  of  sketches  in  prose,  poetry,  and  illustration,  contain- 
ing original  and  other  matter  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and 
particularly  the  Joy  of  Life  among  the  mountains  and  valleys,  fields 
and  woods,  lakes  and  breams,  and  seashore  of  New  Hampshire — 
the  Picturesque. 

PURPOSE 
dl.  A  little  messenger  for  the  tired  in  mind  or  in  body,  telling  of  the 
refreshing,  health-giving  influences  of  Outdoor  Life  throughout  the 
year ;  for  the  lover  of  Nature,  telling  of  panorama  and  scenic  view, 
of  forest  rambles  and  walks  a-field;  for  the  ^udent  of  Nature,  telling 
of  bird  neighbors,  lately  trees,  and  wayside  flowers;  and  for  the 
Summer  gue^,  telling  of  re^fulness  and  recreation;  there — among  the 
fir-clad,  rock-ribbed,  and  silent  hills,  green  fields,  fern-filled  wood- 
lands, and  sloping  meadows,  and  all  that  is  soul-inspiring  belonging 
to  the  intimacy  with  Nature. 

QUALITY 

(H.  Di^indlive  in  typographical  arrangement  and  mechanical  appear- 
ance; of  convenient  (pocket)  size;  its  contents  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
worthy  the  reading.  Indeed,  this  Little  Visitor  comes  unto  you  with 
a  heart  love  for  all  herein  spoken  that  is  good,  uplifting,  and  ju^.  So 
may  it  be  received,  for  all  as  of  such  shall  be  termed  "The  Elecft" 
and  should  number  a  goodly  list. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

(H.  Contributions  to  its  pages  are  by  writers  in  sympathy  with  ^ate 
and  national  intere^  in  the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire  as  an  "  Out- 
door Life"  ^ate,  and  the  range  of  contents  includes  such  topics  as 
scenic  attra(ftions,  advantages  for  summer  homes,  railroad,  carriage 
and  automobile  routes,  hotel  facilities,  roads  and  farms,  seashore, 
mountains  and  lakes,  fishing,  tramping  and  mountain  climbing,  fore^ry, 
botany,  geology,  ornithology,  and  kindred  topics  incident  to  Nature 
and  Outdoor  Life. 
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J4ature  and  Outdoor  Life 


INTRODUCTION 

WITHIN  recent  years  thousands  of  people  in  New 
England  and  the  country  over  have  learned  with 
a  happy  surprise  of  the  charm  and  grandeur,  the 
mingled  pastoral  grace  and  impressive  majesty,  of  the 
scenery  of  New  Hampshire.  Almost  no  state  in  the  Union 
compresses  within  it  longitude  so  varied  and  so  beautiful 
a  range  of  landscape.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  the  Atlantic  coast  its  northern  counties  still 
include  an  almost  primeval  region,  and  fi'om  the  lower 
counties  in  which  everywhere  are  the  gentle  evidences  of 
a  time -mellowed  and  humanized  influence,  there  is  a 
gradual  and  delightful  crescendo  of  the  more  primitive  and 
aboriginal  traces  of  Nature  until  the  modern  wanderer  may 
himself  tread  forest  fastnesses  that  only  yesterday  the  an- 
cient sachems  might  have  deserted. 

dL  Yet  it  is  hardly  more  than  two  decades  since  the  un- 
usual attractions  for  the  Nature  lover  and  the  student  of 
Nature,  (  for  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
them,)  have  made  their  now  constantly  increasing  appeal 
to  the  people  of  their  own  part  of  the  country  and  the 
world  at  large.    Permanent  residents  are  scarcely  aware  of 
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the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  have  visited  the  great 
hostelries  of  the  state  during  the  Summer  season.  The 
Peace  "  controversy  "  at  Portsmouth  alone  made  friends  in 
far  Japan  and  conservative  Russia,  and  has  not  an  Earl  of 
Scotland  stood  under  the  balcony  of  Mother  Eddy's  win- 
dow at  Fairview !  In  several  of  the  nothern  tow^ns  large 
numbers  of  people  from  other  states  have  aquired  magnif- 
icent properties,  and  many  distinguished  persons  have  es- 
tablished a  nearly  year-round  residence  within  its  borders. 
Aside  from  these,  thousands  of  pleasure-seekers,  rest- 
seekers,  invalids,  artists,  Appalachian  mountain  climbers, 
scientifics — to  coin  a  collective  that  may  include  botanists, 
geologists,  minerologists,  agriculturists,  et  al.  Campers- 
out  and  tourists  generally  have  found  what  they  sought 
if  they  have  looked  at  the  right  place  on  the  farms,  moun- 
tain slopes,  lakes,  rivers,  or  seashore  of  New  Hampshire — 
the  Picturesque.  All  of  them  have  taken  away  exquisite 
memories  of  "the  vision  as  they  saw  it"  of  some  part  of 
the  state's  diversified  beauty. 

<n.  The  purpose  of  The  Sketch  Book  is  to  crystalize  these 
memories  in  such  form  that  they  may  reach  others  who 
are  yet  to  know^  that  America  has  no  more,  beautiful, 
healthful,  or  restful  a  Canaan  than  the  Granite  State  — a 
Land  of  Promise  fulfilled. 

dL  Ex-Governor  Rollins  instituted  an  observance  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  true  sentiment 
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that  mankind  has  ever  known.  Old  Home  Week  is  as 
perfect  in  its  idea,  as  pure  in  its  pm'pose,  as  holy  in  its 
celebration  as  the  days  of  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  or 
Easter,  for  it  makes  commemorative  and  rejuvenates  the 
noblest  impulses  of  the  human  race— reverence  and  remem- 
brance. Old  Home  Week  has  been  referred  to  because 
the  spirit  of  that  annual  festival  is  felt  by  all  who  visit 
New  Hampshire,  un  pays  du  revenants  in  very  truth.  It 
does  not  matter  that  they  were  not  born  here,  nor  that 
some  ante-natal  tie  has  still  its  lure. 

dL  Subsidiary  only  to  the  feeling  that  brings  back  from 
afar  the  wanderer  from  "Home "—the  sweetest  word  in  our 
Saxon  legacy— is  our  love  of  places  where  we  have  been 
happy.  Vernon  Lee's  erudition  leads  her  to  personify  it 
as  Genius  Loci— the  Spirit  of  Places,  the  impersonal  Lure 
of  Surroundings.  And  who  has  not  felt  it!  It  has  no 
necessarily  human  associations;  it  is  truly  a  rapport,  a 
communion  with  Nature  as  she  reveals  herself  to  us  alone, 
and  to  one  or  another  of  us  it  may  be  no  more  than  the 
memory  of  a  graceful  sloping  of  trees,  the  glisten  of 
brooks  over  granite  boulders,  the  leaping  of  trout,  the 
sanctity  of  white  lilies  on  a  pond,  the  solemn  compassion 
of  silent  mountains,  the  irony  of  crags,  the  gentle  invita- 
tions of  meadows  through  which  a  brook  sings,  like  a 
happy  heart,  its  promises. 
<Il  It  takes  but  the  turn  of  a  lane,  or  the  lushness  of  a 
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meadow,  the  brooding  of  a  group  of  willows,  the  hauteur 
of  a  clump  of  pines,  the  lisp  of  leaves  along  a  woodland 
road,  the  silver  tip  of  a  snow-clad  peak,  the  smell  of  new 
mown  hay,  the  breath  of  lilacs  from  an  ancient  cottage- 
side  —  and  one  or  another  feels  rising  in  his  heart  the 
wistful  happy  remembrance  of  some  cherished  hour,  a 
troupe  of  memories  in  its  train . 

CL  But  the  joy  of  outdoor  life  may  be  experienced  any- 
where on  the  surface  of  this  "best  of  all  worlds",  when- 
ever the  human  heart  is  attuned  to  the  mulitudinous  har- 
monies of  Nature.  The  revelation  awaits  us  if  we  will 
but  see,  the  infinite  song  is  ours  if  we  will  but  hear. 
There  is  no  spot  on  earth  from  pole  to  pole  that  has  not 
its  peculiar  beauty,   its  special  charm,    its  gift  of  wonder. 

CL  And  in  The  Sketch  Book  all  who  treasure  the  memory 
of  such  things  should  and  will  give  them  back  to  gladden 
ungladdened  hearts,  making  permanent  in  sketch,  story, 
poem,  or  picture  the  adventure  that  gave  them  a  thrill, 
the  scene  that  was  a  happiness  to  them,  the  romance  of 
their  life  in  the  Open. 

dL  No  one  needs  an  aeroplane  to  reach  easily  any  part  of 
New  Hampshire.  Beautiful  roads  and  "shining  bands  of 
steel"  bind  in  happy  union  seashore,  lake,  camp,  home- 
stead, and  city.  And  The  Sketch  Book  in  its  future  pages 
or  by  post  will  tell  more  specifically  the  how  and  where, 
the  when  and  why  of  New  Hampshire— the  Picturesque. 
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June  Days 

It  is  the  time  of  roses;    We  pluck  them  as  we  pass. — Hood. 

THE  Spring  is  gone!  the  Summer  is  come!  Beauti- 
ful as  Spring  is,  and  delicate  and  poetical  her  child- 
ren— the  snow-drop,  the  violet,  the  primrose,  and 
the  cowslip — we  have  seen  and  loved  them  once  more, 
and  we  will  no  longer  regret  them.  As  they  came,  and 
passed  away  amid  the  lingering  chills  of  Winter,  we  wel- 
comed them  and  we  mourned  over  their  departure.  No 
season  like  Spring  makes  us  so  sensible,  by  its  fleeting 
beauties,  of  the  fleeting  time;  but  Summer  is  the  season 
of  full-blown  enjoyment;  and  now  let  us  enjoy  it.  The 
great,  wise  monarch  of  Jerusalem  exclaimed,  in  reviewing 
these  very  thmgs,  "Come  on,  therefore;  let  us  enjoy 
the  good  things  that  are  present,  and  let  us  speedily  use 
the  creatures,  like  as  in  youth;  let  us  fill  ourselves  with 
costly  wine  and  ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the 
Spring  pass  by  us;  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds 
b(^fore  they  be  withered."  That  was  wisdom  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  and  it  is  wisdom  now.  It  is  wisdom  to  grasp 
the  good  that  is  before  and  around  us,  and  not  to  waste 
time  in  lamenting  for  what  has  gone,  or  may  soon  be 
going.  And  June  seems  the  season  made  for  the  uni- 
versal rejoicing  of  all  the  creatures  of  existence.  The 
country  is  arrayed  in  the  fullest  and  newest  beauty;  the 
trees  are  once  more  thick  with  leaves — but  leaves  of  the 
most  delicate  freshness.  It  is,  as  Spenser  says,  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  "a  leafie  luxurie." 

dL  But  if  the  days   of  June  are  now  warm,  and  brilliant, 
and  beautiful,  ah !  how  soft  and  beautiful  is  a  June  night ! 
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Oh !  what  is  there  that  can  equal  its  pleasant  obscurity, 
which  is  yet  not  darkness!  What  can  equal  the  calm, 
clear,  lofty  beauty  of  the  sky,  where  the  moon  beams  like 
a  celestial  creature,  as  she  is,  and  the  evening  star  burns 
with  the  radiance  of  immortal  youth.  There  is  a  balmy* 
softness  in  the  air.  The  trees  stand  in  shadowy  masses, 
that  seem  to  listen  to  the  still  and  musing  sky  above 
them.  There  is  a  soft  gloom  beneath  umbrageous  hed- 
ges, or  as  you  walk  through  shrubberies  and  plantations, 
that  is  peopled  with  all  the  tender  feelings  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  tender  memories  of  the  past.  What  would 
we  not  give  to  go  hand  in  hand  again  with  those  with 
whom  we  have  enjoyed  such  hours,  and  talked  of  death, 
and  wondered  who  should  first  explore  its  mysteries — and 
they  were  those  first?  and  we  walk  on,  through  deepen- 
ing shadows,  and  wonder  what  and  where  they  now  are. 
(H.  How  every  place  and  scene,  on  this  still  and  thought- 
ful night,  seems  to  unlock  its  secret  essence.  Every  spot 
has  its  own  sentiment,  and  its  peculiar  odor.  Here  the 
leafy  aroma  of  trees;  there  the  scent  of  forest  turf;  here 
the  earthly  smell  of  deep,  rich  soil;  and  there  the  frag- 
rant breath  of  sweetbriar,  or  delicious  effusion  from  a 
clover  or  bean-field.  Near  the  hamlet,  the  warm,  rich 
odor  of  peat,  or  of  the  wood-fire,  announces  that  the 
weary  laborer  has  supped,  and  perhaps  now  sleeps,  un- 
conscious of  the  cricket  that  sings  in  the  gardenhedge,  or 
the  nocturnal  thrush  in  the  old  elm  that  overcanopies  his 
dwelling. 

C  How  delightful  is  the  meanest  sound  of  a  Summer 
night!  How  the  moth,  dashing  against  the  cottage 
pane,  or  fluttering  among  the  garden  leaves,  enriches  the 
stillness !  with  what  a  lordly  boom  the  soaring   cockchaf- 
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fer  mounts  past  your  ear  into  the  flowery  lime!  How 
the  smallest  runnel  murmurs  aloud !  how  palpably  the 
mountain- stream  sounds  along !  how  deeply  sonorous  is 
the  distant  waterfall,  or  mill- weir.  The  frogs  in  the 
marshes  seem  to  be  turning  a  thousand  wheels ;  and  the 
dorhawk,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  nightingale,  give  wood, 
and  meadow,  and  tree,  their  different  charms.  The 
quails  pipe  from  the  green  corn,  the  curlews  from  the  far 
moorlands;  and  if  you  be  near  the  ocean,  what  a  voice  of 
majesty  is  that !  full  of  the  meaning  of  ages,  and  of  the 
poetry  of  the  infinite ! 

dL  Ay,  walk,  happy  youth !  in  the  flush  of  thy  happiness, 
along  the  dusky  margin  of  that  old,  old  sea-beach.  The 
soft  waves  break  in  flame  at  thy  feet ;  hear  the  stroke  of 
an  oar,  somewhere  in  the  dim  obscure ;  list  the  wild  and 
shrill  cries  of  tern  and  plover,  that,  never  sleeping 
soundly,  come  sweeping  past,  and  plunge  onward,  un- 
seen. There  is  not  a  sound  that,  heard  tonight,  shall 
not  mingle  with  thy  thoughts  and  hopes  of  life,  and  may, 
years  hence,  pierce  through  thy  memory,  followed  by  an 
ocean  of  tears.  But  hush!  there  are  voices,  shrill  and 
laughing  voices.  The  musing  young  man  springs  on- 
ward, forgetting  the  poetry  of  the  ocean  and  of  night,  in 
the  more  vivid  poetry  of  hope  and  love.  Let  him  go! 
For  young,  or  for  old,  for  every  human  being  that  has  a 
soul  alive  to  the  impressions  'of  God  in  Nature,  the  calm 
and  the  gloom,  and  every  sound  and  sensation  of  a  Sum- 
mernight,  are  holy. 

dl.  The  various  grasses  which  make  mowing-grass  beauti- 
ful, are  the  perennial  clover,  filling  the  air  with  sweet- 
ness; the  yellow  goats-beard;  the  dog-daisies,  whitening 
all  around ;  the  chervil,  under  hedges  and  trees ;  the  yel- 
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low  rattle;  the  lotus;  the  beautiful  quake-grass,  which 
all  children  have  delighted  to  pull;  the  poas,  fescues; 
rough  cocksfoot,  on  banks,  among  thickets,  and  in  rank 
grounds;  the  wild  oats  and  darnels  by  the  waysides,  with 
red,  pensile  panicles;  and  in  the  thickets,  the  foxtail  and 
timothy,  with  their  spikes;  the  graceful  melic,  in  the 
shade  of  woods;  the  light  air-grass  and  purple  burnet,  in 
meadows. 

(H.  The  corn,  now  growing  tall,  becomes  very  pleasant  to 
behold,  and  to  walk  through  along  the  field-paths.  The 
rye,  tall  as  your  head;  its  cerulean  ears  having  long  been 
shot,  and  the  wheat  now  beginning  to  shoot.  The  pecu- 
liar flowers,  and  appearance  of  corn-fields,  have  some- 
thing in  them  extremely  beautiful  and  cheerful.  The 
red  poppies,  the  peerless  blue  of  the  viper 's-bugloss,  the 
corn-bottles,  the  corn-marigolds,  the  scarlet  anagallis, 
and  the  crimson  of  the  cockle,  make  a  brilliant  spectacle 
to  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  Nature,  though  not  of  the 
farmer.  These  are  the  productions  of  sandy  lands, 
Avhere  they  flourished  in  Job's  time,  who  talks  of  lands 
producing  "thistles  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockles  instead 
of  barley." 

CL  The  wild-rose,  elder-floM^er,  and  the  bitter-sweet,  all 
signs  of  confirmed  Summer,  are  out.  Evening  primroses 
of  a  splendid  kind  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sandy  fields. 
(H.  But  Summer  has  now  established  its  reign.  The  scythe 
rings  in  the  fields,  and  all  the  bustle  of  hayharvest  be- 
gins. Here  are  once  inore  the  merry  sunburnt  groups  in 
the  hayfields;  hay  hanging  in  the  trees  of  the  lanes; 
every  thing  is  warm  and  dry.  We  delight  now  in  the 
deep,  cool  grass  of  shady  valleys,  where  the  cool  stream 
runs    lightly,    and    the  quivering  leaves    of  overhanging 
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trees  cast  dancing  circles  of  light  on  the  gravelly  bottom 

below;  where  the  lovely  azure  crowfoot  salutes  you  from 

rhe  margin,  and  the  purple  comfrey  dip  its  leaves  in  the 

water.      On  the  trees  chestnuts  are  conspicuous,  nuts  on 

the  hazels,    and  apples  in  the  orchards.      Gooseberries, 

currants,    and   strawberries,  are  ripe,    as    June   takes  his 

leave.      The   cuckoo  departs,   and  glow-worms  come  out 

on  heaths  and  banks  of  lawns.      Anon,  and  the  thirsty, 

fainting,  sun-tanned  Summer,  will  shoAv  changes  of  color 

in  grass,   in  leaf,  and  in  corn.      Anon,  we  shall  be  heard 

saying. 

It  is  the  Summer  of  the  fleethig  year : 
On  the  brown  sward  the  flowers  are  faint  and  few; 
All  songrs  are  hushed,  and  but  the  clear  halloo 
And  larum  of  the  bird-boy  reach  the  ear  ; 
Through  the  warm  air  floats  far  the  lines'  perfume, 
And  wayside  boughs  have  lost  the  rose's  bloom. 


e   carnival  of  Nature   and  of  man 
in  it?      Dost  thou  not  rejoice  in  it 


OL  That  is  June!  th 
Who  does  not  rejoice 
my  reader?  Open  thy  heart  wide  as  it  can  expand  it- 
self; fling  abroad  thy  imagination  over  the  world,  and 
recollect  for  how  many  millions  of  our  fellow-men  is  June 
making  a  paradise,  and  preparing  joys.  In  what  dells, 
and  glen,  and  pleasant  lanes,  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient 
villages,  and  overhung  by  dewy  and  odorous  boughs,  do 
thousands  of  happy  children  ramble,  and  gather  flowers, 
and  weave  them  into  posies  and  garlands,  and  are  as  blest 
as  the  angels  in  heaven,  knowing  no  sorrow,  and  fearing 
no  morrow !  By  what  old  wells,  bubbling  up  in  shade  or 
sunshine,  do  there  sit  poets  and  poetesses  of  God's  mak- 
ing, glorious  creatures  who  shall  make  heaven  glad  with 
their  songs,  though  they  never  be  heard  on  earth,  drink- 
ing all  that  earth  and  sky  have  of  beauty  and  sweetness ! 
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By  cottage  doors,  where  the  flowery  honeysuckle  stoops 
down  to  bid  them  another  good-morrow,  do  there  sit 
feeble  old  men  and  women,  who  have  nearly  done  their 
day's  work  on  the  earth;  and  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the 
breath  of  flowers  that  falls  upon  them,  feel  the  throb  of 
joy  in  their  bosoms  that  shall  accompany  them  to  the 
eternal  gates  of  God. 

(U.  But  not  over  England  alone  does  the  Summer  fling  its 
beauty  and  its  gladness;  throughout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  over  many  a  region  besides,  are  not  mighty  and 
populous  nations  all  astir  in  the  open  air,  filling  their 
souls  with  a  thousand  natural  and  social  enchantments? 
God  sees  them  from  His  invisible  throne,  and  doubtless 
rejoices  in  their  joy;  and  the  genius  of  man  has  made 
him  of  late  years  a  happy  participator  in  the  divine  bene- 
ficence. His  steamships  are  speeding  over  the  ocean  in 
all  directions,  and  up  all  beautiful  rivers,  to  bear  weary 
and  town-worn  mortals  to  scenes  of  beauty,  of  novelty, 
and  refreshment.  The  poet  quits  his  Winter  study,  and 
is  off  into  the  mountains  and  the  woods  of  distant  lands ; 
the  painter  has  sold  his  pictures  in  the  exhibitions,  and  is 
off,  glad-hearted,  to  sketch  on  heath  and  highlands,  and 
amid  the  fresh  waves  of  wild,  far-off  islands,  for  more. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  mechanic  and  manufacturer,  if  they 
can  not  get  away  so  far,  dream  of  it  immensely,  and  plan 
Suynmer  excursions  in  the  Autumn.  Meantime,  to  what 
temporary  and  yet  delicious  snatches  of  country  and  sea- 
side do  our  railways  carry  out  our  myriads  of  thirsting 
and  adust  population ! 

—  William  Hoivitt. 


*•■< 
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Nature  is  like  an  Aeolian  harp,  a  musical  instrument,  whose  tones  are 
the  re-echo  of  higher  strings  within  us.— Novalis. 
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Summer  Homes  in  New  Hampshire 

BY  F.   \V.   ROLLINS 

NEW  Hampshire  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
attractive  as  a  place  for  Smnmer  homes.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  this  line  for  many  years,  but  the  State  is 
now  taking  steps  to  vastly  improve  it.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
improvement  will  be  in  its  roads.  After  an  agitation  covering 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  State  has  generously  arranged  to  spend 
$1,000,000  on  three  main  trunk  highways.  One  rvmning  up 
through  the  central  artery  of  the  State,  along  the  Merrimack; 
another  along  the  Connecticut,  on  the  western  side,  and  another 
up  the  valley  of  the  Saco.  When  these  roads  are  completed 
they  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  State,  and  I  predict 
will  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over.  I  should  suppose  that 
along  these  main  trunk  highways  small  but  attractive  and  well- 
kept  inns  would  spring  up,  and  that  they  would  be  well  patro- 
nized. I  should  think  these  roads  would  give  the  hotel  business, 
for  which  New  Hampshire  has  long  been  celebrated,  a  great  boom. 
(H.  Another  great  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  by  the  last 
legislature  in  providing  that  the  drinking  water  of  all  the  Summer 
hotels  shall  be  analyzed  annually.  This  alone  is  a  splendid  ad- 
vertisement and  ought  to  help  the  Summer  business. 
(H.  Another  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  re- 
organization of  the  Forestry  Commission,  and  a  provision  for  a 
State  Foresterer  who  is  to  guard  the  State  forests  from  fire  and 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  advance  rational  forestry.  At  the 
present  time  the  slopes  of  the  Presidential  range  can  be  bought 
from  the  company  which  owns  them  for  a  comparatively  reason- 
able figure.  I  very  much  wish  it  could  have  been  possible  in  the 
last  legislature  to  appropriate  the  necessary  money.  It  is  possi- 
ble the  national  government  may  help,  but  New  Hampshire 
must  be  prepared  to  do  something  for  itself  in  this  line. 
(H.  If  the  people  generally  throughout  the  State  would  undertake 
the  planting  of  forest  trees  on  unused  land  it  would  add  materially 
to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  to  its  attractiveness.  It  is  not  a 
very  expensive  matter  and  does  not  require  great  effort.  The 
State  Foresterer  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  this  kind  of  work.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  lines  in  which  I  see  excellent  progress. 


j^ 
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FROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 

A  JUNE  ROSE.  Something  caught  my  eye  on  the  top  of  the 
high  hawthorn  hedge  beside  the  Brighton  road  one  evening 
as  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  on  looking  again  there  was  a  spray 
of  briar  in  flower,  two  roses  in  full  bloom  and  out  of  reach,  and 
one  spray  of  growing  buds.  So  it  is  ever  with  the  June  rose. 
It  is  found  unexpectedly,  and  when  you  are  not  looking  for  it. 
It  is  a  gift,  not  a  discovery,  or  anything  earned — a  gift  like  love 
and  happiness.  With  ripening  grasses  the  rose  comes,  and  the 
rose  is  Summer :  till  then  it  is  Spring.  Richard  Jefferies. 

t5       t$       ^ 
A  WAY  then  to  loosen,  to  unstring  the  divine  bow,  so  tense,  so 
long.     Away   from   curtain,  carpet,   sofa,    book — from   "so- 
ciety"— from  city  house,  street,  and  modern  improvements  and 
luxuries — away  to  the  primitive  winding,  wooded  creek,  with  its 
untrimm'd  bushes  and  turfy  banks — away  from  ligatures,  tight 
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tourage  of  artificial  store,  machine,  studio,  office,  parlor — from 
tailordom  and  fashion's  clothes— from  any  clothes,  perhaps,  for 
the  nonce,  the  Summer  heats  advancing,  there  in  those  watery, 
shaded  solitudes.  Away,  thou  soul,  (let  me  pick  thee  out  singly, 
reader  dear,  and  talk  in  perfect  freedom,  negligently,  confident- 
ially,) for  one  day  and  night  at  least,  returning  to  the  naked 
source-life  of  us  all — to  the  breast  of  the  great  silent  savage  all- 
acceptive  Mother.  Alas !  how  many  of  us  are  so  soddon — how 
many  have  wandered  so  far  away,  that  return  is  almost  impos- 
sible. Walt  Whitman. 
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NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


nPHE  June  sky  is  of  the  deepest  blue  when  seen  above  the  fresh 
foliage  of  the  oaks  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  has  filled 
the  heavens  with  his  meridian  light.  To  see  the  blue  at  its  best 
it  needs  something  to  form  a  screen  so  that  the  azure  may  strike 
the  eye  with  its  fullness  undimJnished  by  its  own  beauty.  For 
if  you  look  at  the  open  sky  such  a  breadth  of  the  same  hue  tones 
itself  down,  but  let  the  eye  rise  upwards  along  a  wall  of  oak  spray, 
then  at  the  rim  the  rich  blue  is  thick,  quite  thick,  opaque,  and 
steeped  in  luscious  color.  Unless,  indeed,  upon  the  high  downs 
— there  the  June  sky  is  too  deep  even  for  the  brilliance  of  the 
light,  and  requires  no  more  screen  than  the  hand  put  up  to  shade 
the  eyes.  Richard  Jefferies. 

€^       ^        ^ 

T  RAN  down  the  hill  toward  the  reddening  west,  with  the  rain- 
bow over  my  shoulder,  and  some  faint  tinkling  sounds  borne 
to  my  ear  through  the  cleansed  air,  from  I  know  not  what  quar- 
ter, my  Good  Genius  seemed  to  say, — Go  fish  and  hunt  far  and 
wude  day  by  day, — farther  and  wider, — and  rest  thee  by  many 
brooks  and  hearthsides  without  misgiving.  Remember  thy  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  Rise  free  from  care  before  the 
dawn,  and  seek  adventures.  Let  the  moon  find  thee  by  other 
lakes,  and  the  night  overtake  thee  everywhere  at  home.  There 
are  no  larger  fields  than  these,  no  worthier  games  than  may  here 
be  played.  Grow  wild  according  to  thy  nature,  like  these  sedges 
and  brakes,  which  will  never  become  English  hay.  Let  the 
thunder  rumble;  what  if  it  threaten  ruin  to  farmers'  crops .?  that 
is  not  its  errand  to  thee.  Take  shelter  under  the  cloud,  while 
they  flee  to  carts  and  sheds.  Let  not  to  get  a  living  by  thy 
trade,  but  thy  sport.  Enjoy  the  land,  but  own  it  not.  Through 
want  of  enterprise  and  faith  men  are  where  they  are,  buying  and 
selling,  and  spending  their  lives  like  serfs.     Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
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The  Joys  of  a  week  in  the  wilds  ! 

Far  away  from  the  worries  of  the 
work-a-day  world— freed  from  the  weari- 
some toil  and  grind ! 

The  music  of  the  birds,  the  rippling 
melody  of  the  tumbling  brook,  the  song  of 
the  wind  through  the  green-leafed  boughs 
and  over  the  fields  of  waving  grain— the 
wondrous,  indescribable  beauty  of  moun- 
tain, lake  and  plain- 
How  different  from  the  noise  of  the 
street,  the  busy  buzz  of  the  metropolis, 
the  monotonous  sameness  of  sky-scraping 
walls  of  ugly  brick,  the  hot,  stifling  air  of 
workshop  and  office,  the  well-nigh  unbear- 
able "humidity"  that  hangs  over  the  city 
on  these  Summer  days ! 

Back  to  Nature  ! 
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Carried  away  by  day-dreams  of  child- 
hood !  Back  to  the  ne'er  forgotten  play- 
days  when  life  was  in  the  making— 

The  old  home  on  the  hillside,  the  shady 
lane  to  the  spring  house,  the  smooth  trod- 
den path  to  the  winding  river,  the  shelter- 
ing elm  on  the  green  cushioned  bank  and 
the  cool,  tempting  waters  of  the  old  swim- 
ming hole- 
Joys  that  are  joys— days  too  delightful 
to  last  and  days,  once  gone,  gone  forever ! 

Break  away  from  the  ties  that  bind— 
for  a  week,  if  not  a  month;  for  a  day,  if 
not  a  week- 
Indulge  to  your  heart's  fill  in  the  rest 
that  does  rest. 

Know  for  yourself  the  joys  of  a  week 

in  the  wilds  !  —The  Western  Monthly. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


Mosquitoes.     The  male  mosquitos  do  not  bite,  but  live  upon  the 
juices  of  flowers  and  plants. 

Barberries.     The  stamens  of  common  barberries  will  draw  back 
when  touched  as  though  unpleasantly  affected  by  the  sensation. 


Insects.  No  parental  care  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  insect  tribe.  In  general  the  eggs  of  an  insect  are 
destined  to  be  hatched  long  after  the  parents  are  dead. 


Bees.  If  the  weather  is  favorable  bees  will  go  long  distances  to 
visit  orchards,  and  have  been  known  to  go  in  large  numbers  as 
far  as  eight  miles. 


Plants.  Nearly  all  plants  keep  their  seed  vessels  closed  until 
the  seeds  are  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  in  order  that  the  germs  of  the 
life  in  the  future  plants  may  come  to  perfection  before  being 
scattered. 

Branches.  The  fall  of  dead  branches  from  a  tree  is  an  excellent 
sign  of  an  approaching  storm.  The  dead  wood,  much  decayed, 
absorbs  moisture  and  loses  its  tenacity,  thus  causing  the  branch 
to  fall. 


Water.  A  simple  test  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  drinking  water 
can  be  made  by  filling  a  decanter  half  full,  tightly  corking  it  and 
then  violently  shaking  it  for  a  minute  or  more.  On  uncorking 
it,  if  the  slightest  disagreeable  odor  develops,  there  is  some  kind 
of  pollution  in  it. 


NATURE     NOTES  —  CONTINUED 


Humming  Birds.  The  ruby-throated  humming  bird  passes  over 
a  distance  of  "2,000  statute  miles  twice  a  year,  but  this  compared 
with  the  speed  of  other  birds  is  simply  ordinary.  The  hooded 
crow,  ordinarily  a  sluggish  bird,  hurls  itself  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  of  108  miles  an  hour.  While  the  northern  blue-throat, 
which  is  a  hopping  bird,  performs  the  feat  of  flying  108  miles  an 
hour  in  migration. 

Fish.  The  most  trustworthy  signs  of  freshness  in  fish  of  every  kind 
are  the  brightness  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  and  the  redness  and 
rigidity  of  the  gills.  Fish  which  is  unseasonable  will  display  a 
want  of  solidity  and  firmness,  with  a  bluish-pearly  appearance 
where  it  should  be  white.  Salmon,  mackerel,  herrings,  carp  and 
trout  rapidly  lose  freshness.  Flat  fish  preserves  it  longer;  skate 
and  turbot  require  to  be  kept  for  a  day  to  attain  perfection  as 
food. 

Birds.  May  and  June  are  the  months  of  singing  birds.  Larks, 
bobolinks,  mourning-doves,  blue  birds,  phoebe  birds,  robins, 
mocking  birds  and  numerous  other  old  timers  are  then  doing  their 
best  to  make  the  fields,  orchards  aud  woodlands  melodious. 
Later  the  birds  will  stop  singing.  They  seem  to  reserve  their 
songs  for  the  seasons  when  they  are  building  their  nests  and  get- 
ting ready  to  rear  their  families.  As  the  season  progresses  they 
seem  to  be  too  busily  occupied  by  other  affairs  to  bother  about 
singing.     But  they  consume  insects  ever. 


Mushrooms.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  mistake  a  good  mush- 
room, for  a  poisonous  toadstool  than  to  confound  nightshade  with 
huckleberries.  The  distinctions  are  clear  and  simple  and  easily 
learned.  Real  mushrooms  are  known  by  their  beautiful  pink 
gills,  not  reaching  the  stem,  which  stem  carries  a  well  marked 
white  wooly  ring,  by  the  very  fleshy  down  covered  top,  the  de- 
licious and  enticing  fragrance,  the  firm,  white  flesh,  sometimes 
inclined  to  pink  when  cut  or  broken.  Examine  carefully  every 
specimen  you  gather.  If  at  all  doubtful,  throw  it  away.  Show 
it  to  somebody  that  knows.  Never  cook  mushrooms  unless  you 
know  they  are  gathered  by  somebody  that  knows. 


A  June  Ballad 


Oh,  what  is  so  grand  as  a  day  in  June, 
Sweet  with  the  roses'  rich  'perfume? 
The  earth  laughs  out  in  joyous  pride, 
The  soft  sky  slumbers  boundless  wide 
In  luaveless  azure  like  a  sea, — 
Fit  emblem  ofeteymity. 
The  bright  days  fold  their  rosy  palms. 
The  balmy  nights  seem  silent  psalms. 
And  life  moves  on  like  a  merry  stream, 
And  seems  ideal  in  ev'ry  dream. 

Ah,  soft  are  the  hands  of  hope,  and  fair. 

That  veil  from,  sight  life's  coming  care; 

But  restless  time,  along  the  grass 

In  golden  keys  of  sunshine  pass. 

The  Summer  wanes  and  floivers  groiv  old. 

And  Winter  comes  2uith  north  wind  bold. 

****** 

In  every  life  there  hidden  lies 

Something  to  shadow  brightest  skies. 

Days  of  sunshine  are  given  to  all. 

But  "into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall." 

Though  clouds  may  darken  the  glow  of  June, 

They  give  to  life  a  grander  tune; 

For  every  rose  that  blushing  red 

Above  the  earth-mold  lifts  its  head, 

In  deep,  dark  soil  there  unseen  delves 

A  score  of  roots  like  fairy  elves. 

And  so  to  us,  from  roots  of  care 
There  groiv  life's  richest  blessings  rare. 
And  e'en  the  gi^een-leafed  month  of  June 
Must  have  its  storm,  if  it  has  its  bloom. 

— Aronel  Nilwen. 
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June — and  Roses 

BY  MAURICE  BALDWIN 

THIS  is  the  month  m  which  Summer  wears  upon  her 
bosom    the    lovehest  of    her    blossoms.      In    June, 
the  rose,    while  gracing    other  months,  makes  her 
most  profuse  and  beautiful  display    among  the    gardens, 
and  in  New   Hampshire  in  June  and  July  these    flowers 
come  to  their  fullest  beauty. 

(H.  There  are,  of  course,  in  the  green-houses  many  varie- 
ties to  be  found ;  it  is  of  garden  roses.  Summer  roses — those 
that  bloom  but  once  during  the  season — and  the  remont- 
ant, or  those  that  blossom  more  than  once  in  a  season,  and 
which  by  aclimatization  have  become  practically  natives  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  speak. 

dL  There  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  varieties  that  may  easily 
inhabit  our  gardens,  and  with  reasonable  care  will  beautify. 
Their  botanical  names  would  be  tiresome  to  recite,  and 
their  common  names  are  in  many  instances  too  indefinite 
or  varied  to  deserve  attention.  A  few  only  may  be  men- 
tioned—the Marechal  Neil,  the  Jacqueminot,  the  Damas- 
cus, the  American  Beauty,  and  those  little  rustic  roses 
that  seem  to  have  been  truly  indigenous  to  our  hillsides  or 
woodland  byways,  and  shown  no  wildness  in  their  gentle 
prettiness  than  that  they  have  been  planted  by  the  wind 
and  come  to  their  simple  grace  by  Nature's  own  fostering, 
dl  Of  all  flowers,  the  rose  was  the  theme  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  ancient  times;  and  through  the  centuries  the 
patrician  quality  of  its  fame  has  made  for  it  a  literary  and 
romantic    history.      But  the  roses'    origin  is  veiled  in  ob- 
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scurity.  The  Orient  surely  must  have  been  its  earliest 
home;  and  one  likes  to  think  of  long  caravans  bringing  to 
Greece  and  Rome  and  the  western  world  the  fragile  and 
exquisite  shrubs  of  Persian  and  Asiatic  gardens.  The 
beauty  of  fragrance  and  color  must  early  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  men,  and  one  can  believe  that  with  the 
growth  of  sentiment  in  their  minds  came  also  an  apjirecia- 
tion  of  the  roses'  perfect  expression  of  it.  Even  the  present 
names  of  the  manj^  varieties  that  Nature  and  culture  have 
brought  forth  are  evocations.  One  cannot  think  of  roses 
without  thinking  of  v/omen,  nor  can  one  think  of  the 
women  whose  names  have  been  so  beautifully  perpetuated 
without  evocating  an  image  that  bears  somewhat  of  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  her  titular  flower.  What  lovelier 
monument  could  a  woman  wish  than  a  flower  that  yearly 
renews  a  fresh  and  perfumed  memory  of  her  name ! 
(U,  The  antique  world  knew  and  cherished  the  rose,  and 
whether  in  the  terraces  of  Babylon  or  the  riverside  gardens 
of  Naishipur  or  the  torch-lighted  parterres  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  rose  was  queen  of  all  blossoms,  and  in  the 
temples  and  palaces  and  at  festivals  radiated  its  fragrance 
and  its  light.  In  Egypt  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for 
Roman  and  Grecian  export.  Later  it  was  grown  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  from  Persia  and  Syria,  from  India  and 
China  many  species  gradually  found  their  way  to  the 
gardens  of  the  color-loving  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Asiatic  roses  were  mostly  varying  hues  of  red  and  pink. 
The  yellow  and  white  varieties  were  more  common  in 
Syria  and  northern  Africa — the  less  colorful  soils  of  these 
countries  apparently  having  their  effects  upon  the  hue  of 
the  flower. 
dL  In  all  the  religious    ceremonies    of  the  pagan    world, 
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roses  were  greatly  used.  In  honor  of  Juno  the  flowers  of 
her  own  month  profusely  decorated  her  altars :  there  were 
many  other  festivals  in  which  the  rose  was  much  in  de- 
mand. At  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  when 
Christianity  was  in  the  ascendant,  roses  as  part  of  religious 
ceremonies  fell  into  disuse,  as  too  suggestive  of  paganism 
and  would  have  suffered  a  more  serious  set-back  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Moslem  races,  to  whom  this  flower  had  been 
and  became  an  object  of  special  cultivation.  The  Moors 
introduced  it  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  France,  to  Holland, 
and  much  later  to  England  were  brought  such  varieties  as 
seemed  susceptible  of  propagation. 

dL  The  rose  of  Damascus  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  reach 
America,  and  from  it  are  derived  to  some  extent  our  so- 
called  wild  roses,  although  numerous  species  distinctly 
native  to  America  are  found. 

CH.  The  inter-marriage  of  European  and  Asiatic  species  has 
brought  into  existence  several  hundred  now  practically 
distinct  varieties,  many  of  them  of  superlative  size,  beauty 
and  fragrance.  In  the  eastern  countries  they  are  acquainted 
with  roses  which  are  variegated  with  yellow  and  sky-blue, 
the  inside  of  the  corolla  being  of  the  one  color  and  the 
outside  of  the  other. 

(H.  The  four  varieties  mentioned,  to  speak  of  no  others,  are 
all  susceptible  of  successful  growth  in  New  England 
gardens.  They  need  sunlight,  care  and  proper  nursing, 
but  the  grace  they  lend  to  any  garden  will  well  repay  one 
for  the  attention  they  require. 

dl  Of  the  wild  roses — the  little  Topsies  of  the  meadows 
and  brooksides— their  names  would  be  quite  surprising  to 
them — there  are  only  a  few  to  be  mentioned :  a  modest 
pink     blossom  which  is   found    on    hillsides    and    by    old 
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stone  walls,  single  petaled  and  with  a  yellow  corolla; 
the  yellow  marsh-rose  that  grows  in  moist  but  sun- 
lighted  places,  and  the  humble  little  red  rose  that  likes 
to  loiter  along  the  country  roadsides.  They  are  all  very 
pretty,  simple  flowers  that  one  comes  upon  by  chance  in 
rural  walks. 

en.  But  all  roses  are  beautiful,  and  who  could  not  love  and 
admire  a  flower  that  for  centuries  has  held  an  undisputed 
place  in  history,  story,  and  poem;  that  has  garlanded  the 
altars  of  goddesses  and  the  brows  of  heroes ;  that  has  carried 
its  message  of  fragrant  tenderness  to  how  many  forgotten 
lovers ;  that  has  graced  the  bridal  festivals  of  thousands  of 
marriages  all  over  the  world,  and  at  last  yielded  its  odor- 
ous tribute  of  love  and  sorrow  upon  the  breasts  of  the 
dead  ? 


BRIGHT  JUNE 

Welcome,  bright  June,  and  all  its  smiling  hours. 

With  song  of  birds,  and  stir  of  leaves  and  wings, 

And  run  of  rills,  and  bubble  of  cool  springs. 

And  hourly  burst  of  pretty  buds  to  floivers ; 

And  buzz  of  happy  bees  in  violet  bowers ; 

And  gushing  lay  of  the  loud  lark,  who  sings 

High  in  the  silent  sky,  and  sleeks  his  wings 

Infrequent  sheddings  of  soft  falling  showers; 

With  plunge  of  struggling  sheep  in  plashy  floods, 

And  timid  bleat  of  shorn  and  shivering  lamb. 

Answered  in  fondest  yearnings  by  its  dam; 

And  cuckoo's  call  from  solitary  woods. 

And  hum  of  many  sounds  making  one  voice, 

That  fills  the  Summer  air  ivith  most  melodious  noise. 

—C.    Webbe. 
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Do  Men  Think  of  the  Farm  ? 

/^NE  morning  I  awakened  with  a  strange,  new  joy  in 
^^  my  soul,  says  the  American  Magazine.  It  came  to 
me  at  that  moment  with  indiscribable  poignancy  the 
thought  of  walking  barefoot  in  cool,  fresh  plow  furrows 
as  I  had  once  done  when  a  boy.  So  vividly  the  memory 
came  to  me — the  high  airy  world  as  it  was  at  that  moment, 
and  the  boy  I  was  walking  free  in  the  furrows — that  the 
weak  tears  filled  my  eyes,  the  first  I  had  shed  in  many 
years.  Then  I  thought  of  sitting  in  quiet  thickets  in  old 
fence  corners,  the  wood  behind  me  rising  still,  cool,  mj^s- 
terious  and  the  fields  in  front  stretching  away  in  illimit- 
able pleasantness.  I  thought  of  the  good  smell  of  cows 
at  milking — you  do  not  know,  if  you  do  not  know! — I 
thought  of  a  certain  brook  I  knew  when  a  boy  that 
flowed  among  alders  and  wild  parsnips,  where  I  waded 
with  a  three-foot  rod  for  trout.  I  thought  of  all  these 
things  as  a  man  thinks  of  his  first  love.  Oh,  I  craved  the 
soil.  I  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  earth.  I  was 
greedy  for  growing  things. 


THE  COUNTRY-SIDE 

So  into  the  great,  sweet,  refreshing  country-side  let  us  fare,  to  look 
again  up  into  the  blue  sky  and  scent  the  meadows,  to  note  the  robin  and 
the  swallow  as  they  dart  through  the  sunshine  or  the  shadows  upon  the 
stream,  to  find  peace  and  tranquil  happiness  in  "Emerald  twilights,  vir- 
gina   skylights  wrought  of  the  leaves."    Let  us  seek  the  woods  where 

"The  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood  isle  dost  seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream," 

and  be   made  over  and  drawn  again  close  to  the  breast   of  dear  mother 
Nature,  during  the  coming  vacation. 
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r\y>  these  pages  each  month  will  be  listed  books 
^^  — both  new  and  old — on  Nature  and  Outdoor 
Life  subjects,  but  the  newest  publications  will  be 
jriven  the  preference.  A  concise  guide  to  the  con- 
tents, the  character,  or  scope  of  each  book  will  be 
given,  and  the  author,  the  size,  style,  price,  year, 
and  the  publishers  will  be  added  thereto. 
*  Write  The  Skktch  Book  about  any  Nature  or 
Outdoor  book  you  would  like  to  find,  giving,  if 
possible,  title  and  year  published. 
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Birds  and  Flowers  About  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

By  Frances  M.  Abbott.  A  book  of  164  pages,  cloth  bound,  containing  sixteen 
descriptive  chapters  and  lists  of  201  birds  and  540  flowers  found  within  the 
township  of  Concord.  Commended  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Country  Life  in 
America,  New  York  Evening  Post,  Boston  Transcript,  and  other  authorities. 
Sent  postpaid  by  the  author,  Concord,  N.  H.,  for  One  Dollar. 

The  House  in  the  Water 

By  Charles  G.  D.Roberts,  author  of  "The  Kindred  of  the  Wild,"  "Red  Fox," 
"The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood,"  and  many  other  books  of  the  vast,  illim- 
itable wilderness.  Professor  Roberts's  newest  book  of  Nature  and  animal 
life  is  one  long  story  telling  of  the  life  of  that  wonderfully  acute  and  tireless 
little  worker,  the  beaver.  "The  Boy"  and  Jabe  the  Woodsman  again  appear, 
figuring  in  the  story  even  more  than  they  did  in  "Red  Fox";  and  the  adven- 
tures of  the  boy  and  the  beaver  make  most  absorbing  reading  for  young  and 
old.  With  thirty  full-page  illustrations  by  C.  L.  Bull  and  F.  V.  Smith,  l^mo., 
cloth,  decorative  cover,  301  pages.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
Boston,  1908.  $1.50  net. 

Bird  Legend  and  Life 

By  Margaret  Coulson  Walker.  In  this  book  Nature  study  is  combined  Avitli 
a  large  number  of  legends  and  classic  ttiles  about  birds.  The  author  has  got- 
ten together  the  most  important  avian  legends  and  superstitions,  and  also 
discovered  in  them  evidences  of  apparent  truth.  Some  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  interesting  legends  of  the  past  were  gathered  about  these  quests  of  our 
groves  whose  actions  formed  the  basis  of  innumerable  fancies  and  supersti- 
tions. Large  8vo.,  cloth,  229  pages,  tinted  paper,  tipped  on  illustrations. 
Published  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York  City,  1909.    $1.25  net. 
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The  Book  of  Wheat 

By  Peter  Tracy  Dondlinger,  Ph.  D.  For  the  first  time  tliis  most  important 
cereal  has  been  treated  exhaustively  in  a  singrle  volume.  This  book  com- 
prises a  complete  study  of  everything  that  pertains  to  wheat.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  student  of  economic  as  well  as  theoretical  lines  to  tell  the  whole 
story  in  a  condensed  form.  The  book  is  written  with  a  view  to  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  is  made  very  readable  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  student.  It  presents  most  interesting  reading  to  those  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  practical  side  of  agriculture,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tensive historical  notes  regarding  the  methods  followed  in  the  culture  of 
wheat  from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Line  drawings  and  full-page  pho- 
tographs, 8vo.,  cloth,  370  pages.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New 
York  City,  1909.  $2  net. 

In  the  Woods  and  On  Shore 

By  Richard  D.  Ware.  Here  is  a  book  of  life  in  the  Open— the  sport  of  the 
chase,  of  the  hunt,  and  of  fishing.  The  author  professes  the  sketches  therein 
to  be  but  narratives  of  personal  experience  with  a  little  of  observation  and 
commentary;  and  it  makes  good  reading  of  man's  knowledge  pitted  against 
the  keen  instincts  of  the  hunted.  It  will  gladden  the  leisure  even  of  the 
reader  who  cares  not  to  pursue  the  paths  of  sport;  his  interest  grows  as  he 
reads,  and  he  can  imagine  the  emotions  of  the  true  sportsman  as  he  felt 
them.  Illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Ware  and  other  sports- 
men. Square  quarto,  cloth,  279  pages,  decorative  cover,  tinted  paper.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1908.  $2  net. 


Practical  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers  and  Fruits 

By  George  L.  Walton,  M.  D.  Even  with  the  aid  of  the  several  excellent 
works  on  the  subject  of  wild  flowers  the  recognition  of  individual  specimens 
is  often  baffling  to  one  who  has  not  mastered  botanical  analysis,  so  the  au- 
thor and  publishers  feel  that  this  little  book  of  charts  and  groups  will  facili- 
tate indentification  of  many  flowers  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States.  This  book  is  intended  to  supplement, 
not  in  any  way  to  replace,  other  treatises  on  the  wild  flowers.  The  pen  and 
ink  illustrations  were  made  direct  from  fresh  specimens  by  the  author. 
12mo.,  cloth,  two  color  plates  ard  86  line  drawings.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1909.  $1.50  net. 
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The  Nation  s  Playground 


BY    THOMAS    F.    ANDERSON 


HOW  well  do  I  recall  my  first  vacation  visit  to  the 
beautiful  Granite  State,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago!  .  .  .  There  is  no  experience  that 
so  thrills  a  lover  of  Nature  like  the  first  glimspe  of  lofty, 
snow-capped  mountains,  unless  it  is  his  first  view  of  the 
ocean ;  and  so  New  Hampshire,  with  many  other  splendid 
achievements  to  its  credit,  may  pride  itself  on  having  fur- 
nished outdoor  inspiration  and  uplift  to  a  greater  number 
of  God's  children  than  any  other  commonwealth  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  great  country. 

dL  And  how  the  grand  old  State  has  thriven  as  a  vacation 
playground  during  these  last  twenty-five  years,  even  as  the 
vacation  habit  itself  has  grown !  Ethan  and  Abel  Crawford 
could  they  revisit  earth  today,  would  rub  their  eyes  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle  after  his  twenty  years  of  slumber,  when 
the  vast,  storied  "Mount  Washington,"  wth  its  crowded 
grounds  by  day  and  its  five  thousand  twinkling  electric 
lights  by  night  loomed  athwart  their  vision ;  and  so  would 
Thomas  Starr  King,  and  Whittier,  the  sweet  singer  of  the 
Merrimack;  and  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  and  others  who 
have  done  so  much  to  make  know^n  to  all  the  civilized 
world  the  scenic  glories  of  New  Hampshire. 
dL  The  Crawfords,  in  those  pioneer  days  that  seem  so  re- 
mote as  almost  to  be  but  a  tradition,  were  obliged  to  liter- 
ally fight  their  way  through  the  awesome  notches  and 
around  the  lower  slopes  of  those  mighty  hills  that  "hold 
communion  with  the  bending  sky. "     Today,  were  they  here, 
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they  might  circle  between  morning  and  nighty  ahnost  the 
entire  region  that  they  fought  for  entrance  into  foot  by 
foot,  by  means  of  swift- flying  motor  cars,  any  one  of  which 
might  represent  the  life-time  earnings  of  a  member  of  the 
Crawford  clan. 

(H.  When  Baj^ard  Taylor — some  time  in  the  40 's,  I  believe 
it  was, — made  his  first  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  there 
was  no  cog  railway  passing  over  a  "Jacob's  Ladder"  to 
make  the  mountain  come  to  the  literary  Mahomet,  nor  was 
there  awaiting  him  after  his  lunch  upon  the  roof  of  Nev,^ 
England  a  fresh-printed  copy  of  a  daily  newspaper  con- 
taining his  illustrious  name  "among  those  present." 
dL  But  why  take  up  The  Sketch  Book's  valuable  space 
with  these  allusions?  W^e  all  know  that  the  State  has 
undergone  a  wonderful  change  along  these  social  and  phy- 
sical lines,  even  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  im- 
portant question  is,  Do  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
appreciate  what  this  change  portends  in  the  balancing  of 
their  ledgers  a  half  century  hence? 

dL  They  have  always  had  some  conception  of  the  value  of 
the  State's  magnificent  water  privileges:  they  long  ago 
assayed  the  potentialities  of  its  soil,  and  today  they  are 
even  beginning  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  forest  preser- 
vation. Let  us  hope,  then,  that  they  are  not  underrating 
the  value  of  New  Hampshire's  newest  and  most  interest- 
ing "industry,"  the  transformation  of  the  wearied  human 
raw  material  from  the  cities  into  the  finished  product  ot 
bronzed  and  care-free  man  and  woman — in  other  words, 
the  lucrative  industry  of  catering  to  the  pleasures  and 
wants  of  the  "Summer  boarder." 

CO.- No  State  of  the  Union,  save  possibly  Maine,  has  such 
a  splendid   opportunity   for   the  transmutation  of  scenery 
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and  climate  into  gold  as  New  Hampshire ;  and  it  matters 
not  whether  it  be  the  little  farm  that  slopes  down  to  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  the  white  village  that 
shyly  nestles  on  the  banks  of  Winnipesaukee  or  Sunapee, 
or  the  peaceful  hamlet  snuggled  in  the  protecting  embrace 
of  the  mighty  hills,  each  will  have  its  part  to  play  in  and 
its  reward  to  reap  in  the  future  of  this  imperial  vacation 
State. 

dl.  New  Hampshire's  share  in  the  ocean  frontage  of  New 
England  is  but  a  meager  and  grudging  one,  and  yet  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  even  this  sixteen-mile  strip  of 
maritime  territory  has  given  a  good  account  of  itself,  with 
respect  to  the  Summer  vacation  business.  The  world- 
famous  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  was 
signed  on  Maine  territory  (and  it  seems  to  the  writer  but 
yesterday  that  the  ambassadorial  motor-cars  were  flying 
back  and  forth  between  Kittery  and  Newcastle),  but  it  is 
a  New  Hampshire  resort  that  will  enjoy  the  prestige  from 
that  momentous  assemblage  that  will  ever  abide. 
dL  Even  more  wonderful  than  its  seashore  development, 
however,  has  been  the  growth  of  vacation  life  around  the 
shores  of  New  Hampshire's  lovely  lakes.  The  increase  of 
the  "Summer  business"  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  phenomenal.  But  yesterday,  we  in  the 
the  grinding  cities  thought  of  Winnipesaukee  as  something 
remote  and  beyond  our  ken  that  Whittier,  or  some  other 
bard,  had  written  nice  verses  about. 

d.  Today  that  peerless  water  sheet  is  lined  with  Summer 
villages,  its  vernal  "isles  of  calm"  are  filled  with  care-free 
cottagers  and  campers,  swift  motor-boats  cut  its  wimpling 
waves  in  every  cove  and  channel,  the  sweet  melody  of 
piano  music  floats  across  its  surface  from  the  open  windows 
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of  luxurious  houseboats,  and  a  hundred  thousand  visitors 
annually  throng  its  hotels  and  steamboats  and  ever-arriving 
trains,  and  pray,  as  they  look  across  the  hills  "beyond  the 
purple  and  the  blue,"  that  the  day  of  departure  for  office 
or  schoolroom  may  never  come. 

(H.  As  with  Winnipesaukee,  so  with  Sunapee,  Dublin,  New- 
found, and  the  lesser  lake  resorts  of  the  Granite  State. 
At  some  of  these  it  already  is  difficult  to  purchase  water- 
front building  lots.  Merchants,  bankers,  educators,  writ- 
ers, professional  men — people  of  every  walk  of  life  who 
believe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  gospel  of  outdoors,  have 
built  here  their  own  Summer  homes,  or  come  regularly 
each  season  to  the  same  hotel.  And  they  represent  every 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  of  these  that  lie 
beyond. 

(H.  To  them,  this  sentiment  of  the  Quaker  poet's  has  a 
real  and  personal  meaning : 

"But  none  shall  more  regretful  leave 

These  waters  and  these  hills  than  I; 
Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 

Or  dawn  is  painting:  wave  and  sky; 
How  rising  moons  shine  sad  and  mild 

On  wooded  isle  and  silvering  bay; 
Or  setting  suns  beyond  the  piled 

And  purple  mountains  lead  the  day." 

(H  The  mountains,  too,  have  been  transformed  in  the  social 
sense,  and  every  recurring  season  adds  to  the  sum  total  of 
their  devotees.  The  alpenstock  has  made  way  for  the 
golf- stick ;  the  touring  car  is  crowding  the  buckboard  into 
the  ditch;  bridge  and  symphony  orchestra  concerts,  cotil- 
lions and  the  diversions  of  the  swimming  pool  have  largely 
supplanted  the  simpler  pastimes  of  the  old  days.  The 
multi-millionaire  now  comes  to  the  mountains  as  gladly  as 
to  Newport ;  there  is  better  train  service,  bigger  and  more 
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luxurious  hotels,  a  score  of  costly  private  Summer  cottages 

where  formerly  there  was  one ;  good  roads  have  supplanted 

bad  ones,  and  the  White  mountains  are  resplendent  in  the 

white  light  of  publicity. 

(H.  The  Glidden  balloon  is  almost  there;  already  the  "auto" 

has  climbed  to  the  clouds  on  Mount  Washington's  crown. 

It  is  only  one  more  step  to  airships. 

dL  New  Hampshire   is   a    great  vacation  State!      May  its 

people  continue  to  have  faith  in  it ! 


THE  PUBLISHER  INVITES  CONTRIBUTORS 

READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired— what  side  of 
the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you — about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  amon^r  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce— about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened— about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  Mith  what  success— about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind- 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  M'ay, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  (their  habits  and  habitat),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  well,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  casli  reward  will  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given;  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.     Please  address, 

ARTHUR  E.  VOGEL,  Publisher,  THE  SKETCH  BOOK 
MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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(H.  This  department  of  The  Sketch  Book  is  designed 
to  give  by  mail  to  personal  inquiries  any  information 
desired  of  these  things  pertaining  to  New  Hampshire : 
Vacation  places,  unvisited  locations,  camps,  seashore 
resorts,  Summer  hotels,  farmhouse  stopping  places, 
lake  retreats.  Summer  homes  of  every  description, 
boarding  houses,  old  farms,  railroad,  steamboat  and 
stage  connections,  rates  of  travel  and  other  expenses ; 
and  every  kind  of  information  that  appertains  to  your 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  or  indoor  Summer  life  in  New 
Hampshire. 

dL  This  information  is  first-hand,  accurate,  and  to  be 
depended  upon.  Give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  want, 
when  you  want  it,  for  probable  length  of  time,  and 
you  shall  have  without  expense,  advice  that  will  save 
you  trouble,  travel,  and  tariff. 

CO.  This  service  is  not  limited  to  subscribers  of  The 
Sketch  Book,  but  cordially  extended  to  all  who  may 
desire  it. 

dL  Inquiries  should  be  accompanied  by  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelope,  and  will  be  given  prompt  at- 
tention.    Address: 

Bureau  of  Information 
The  Sketch  Book,  Manchester,  N.H. 


The  Gateway  for  the  Iron  Horse 

Through  "Crawford  Notch",  the  Main  Pass  of  the  White  Mountains 

Four  Miles  from  Bretton  Woods 
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Redolent  of  Field  and  Sky 

A  little  magazine  of  outdoor  inspiration  sent  from  New  Hampshire 

the  Picturesque  bearing  its  message  of  the  Open  Air— 

of  green  fields  fern-filled  woodlands 

and  silent  hills  stately  trees  and  wayside  flowers  sketched  in 

prose  poetry  and  illustration 
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DESCRIPTION 

(H,  A  booklet  of  sketches  in  prose,  poetry,  and  illustration,  contain- 
ing original  and  other  matter  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and 
particularly  the  Joy  of  Life  among  the  mountains  and  valleys,  fields 
and  woods,  lakes  and  breams,  and  seashore  of  New  Hampshire — 
the  Picturesque. 

PURPOSE 
(DL  A  little  messenger  for  the  tired  in  mind  or  in  body,  telling  of  the 
refreshing,  health-giving  influences  of  Outdoor  Life  throughout  the 
year ;  for  the  lover  of  Nature,  telling  of  panorama  and  scenic  view, 
of  forest  rambles  and  walks  a-fleld;  for  the  ^udent  of  Nature,  telling 
of  bird  neighbors,  lately  trees,  and  wayside  flowers;  and  for  the 
Summer  gueS,  telling  of  re^fulness  and  recreation:  there — among  the 
fir-clad,  rock-ribbed,  and  silent  hills,  green  fields,  fern-filled  wood- 
lands, and  sloping  meadows,  and  all  that  is  soul-inspiring  belonging 
to  the  intimacy  with  Nature. 

QUALITY 

(H,  Di^indtive  in  typographical  arrangement  and  mechanical  appear- 
ance; of  convenient  (pocket)  size;  its  contents  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
worthy  the  reading.  Indeed,  this  Little  Visitor  comes  unto  you  with 
a  heart  love  for  all  herein  spoken  that  is  good,  uplifting,  and  jufr.  So 
may  it  be  received,  for  all  as  of  such  shall  be  termed  "The  Eledl" 
and  should  number  a  goodly  list. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

(H,  Contributions  to  its  pages  are  by  writers  in  sympathy  with  ^ate 
and  national  interest  in  the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire  as  an  "  Out- 
door Life"  Sate,  and  the  range  of  contents  includes  such  topics  as 
scenic  attra(itions,  advantages  for  summer  homes,  railroad,  carriage 
and  automobile  routes,  hotel  facilities,  roads  and  farms,  seashore, 
mountams  and  lakes,  fishing,  tramping  and  mountain  climbing,  foreSry, 
botany,  geology,  ornithology,  and  kindred  topics  incident  to  Nature 
and  Outdoor  Life. 
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The  Home  Coming 


"To  thee  I'll  return,  overburdened  with  care; 

The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there: 

No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam; 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home." 

— John  Howard  Payne. 

TO  the  foresight  of  a  recent  governor,  the  beautiful 
suggestion  of  an  Old-Home  Week  has  become  a 
settled  institution  in  the  old  New  England  States. 
From  the  rugged  slopes  of  our  granite  hills,  the  youth  of 
years  ago  has  migrated  and  become  the  potent  foundation 
which  forms  the  strength  of  the  nation  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  west.  In  nearly  every  New  England  town  we  see 
the  old  weather-stained  farmhouse,  fallmg  to  apparent 
ruin  and  decay.  The  old  fields,  bearing  crops  of  bushes 
and  the  word  "abandonment"  written  upon  the  scroll  of 
past  memories.  To  the  foreigner  such  a  sight  must  seem 
odd  and  most  pathetic.  From  early  youth  the  first  aim 
and  ideal  in  life  is  to  procure  the  wealth  necessary  for  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  only  to  be  obtained  according  to  the 
advantages  and  earning  capacity  of  the  individual.  The 
rocky,  hillside  farm  for  the  boy  of  ambition  was  about  the 
most  discouraging  field  for  the  obtaining  and  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  Thus,  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth,  the  old  folks  and  farms  were  forgotten  and  the 
best  blood  of  the  East  went  to  make  the  great  cities  of  the 
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West.  From  the  days  of  '49  to  the  present,  thousands  of 
the  sturdy  builders  of  the  western  mdustries  claim  with 
pride  their  birth-place  among  the  cities  and  rural  districts 
of  the  New  England  States. 

dL  The  idea  suggested  by  Ex.  Gov.  Rollins  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  far-away  sons  of  the  old  "Granite  State," 
be  invited  home  to  the  hearth-stones  of  their  birth  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  acts  of  his  administration.  The  love 
and  sentiment  thrown  about  the  old  home  burst  forth  Hke 
a  beautiful  flower  in  the  breast  of  many  a  distant  son,  and 
with  overflowing  heart  he  hastened  to  view  once  again, 
perhaps  after  many  years  of  absence,  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  and  drink  from  the  famous  old  wooden  bucket 
that  hangs  in  the  well.  With  joy  he  strolls  by  the  running 
brook ;  every  sound  of  its  rippling  waters  brings  to  memory 
some  joyous  event  of  long  years  ago.  The  old  barn  is  a 
favorite  topic  for  many  a  story.  The  red  schoolhouse 
brings  back  fond  memories  which  for  the  brief  moment 
enables  him  to  live  over  again  those  happy  days, 
cn.  What  pleasure,  and  j^es,  what  sadness  perhaps,  is  re- 
flected when  the  old  house  is  seen  standing  among  the 
trees,  stolid,  natural  and  the  same  as  of  old,  but  where 
mirth  and  activity  once  reigned  is  now  silent,  vacant  and 
alone.  Perhaps  in  the  near-by  churchyard  rest,  in  lasting 
peace,  the  loved  ones  of  former  days.  Their  mission  is 
ended  and  is  it  not  a  pleasure  that  the  long  absent  one 
can  in  reverence  and  silence  pay  homage  to  the  graves  of 
his  ancestors  who  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  great  whirlpool  of  life.  And  yet  again,  a 
more  joyous  picture  may  be  presented  when  the  returning 
visitor  comes  home  and  with  quick-beating  pulse  crosses 
the  well-worn  doorway  and  be  welcomed  by  the  venerable 
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parent  with  that  unmistakable  joy  which  springs  from  the 
bosom  of  every  mother  in  the  land.  To  these  fortunate 
ones  is  not  this  privilege  the  greatest  event  in  their  lives? 
CH.  It  is  here  that  the  words  of  John  Howard  Payne  seem 
almost  divine  in  their  inspiration  and  pathos : 

"How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'neath  a  fond  father's  smile, 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soothe  and  beguile. 
Let  others  deligrht  'mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
But  give  me,  oh  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home." 

dL  Men  of  eloquence  may  stir  the  heart  and  brain  to  deeds 
of  valor.  Great  sermons  may  urge  our  minds  to  the 
heights  of  inspiration  and  emotion,  yet  these  simple  lines 
of  the  author  who  died  on  foreign  soil  touches  the  sympa- 
thy and  stirs  the  heart  of  eighty  millions  of  people. 
What  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  prose  has  ever  appealed  to 
the  inner  consciences  of  all  people,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
l)Oor,  learned  or  ignorant,  as  the  stirring  sentiments  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  Whatever  the  character  of  such 
an  author  may  have  been,  the  name  of  John  Howard 
Payne  can  be  written  in  everlasting  type  upon  the  sacred 
scroll  of  the  immortals. 

dL  With  the  modern  luxuries  of  transportation  a  journey 
from  ocean  to  ocean  is  one  of  no  more  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment than  in  the  colonial  days  was  a  visit  from  town  to 
town.  Throughout  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England, 
the  silent,  deserted  and  so-called  "abandoned  farm"  is 
fast  taking  on  a  new  existence.  In  most  instances  the 
old  method  of  farming  is  not  resumed,  but  quietly  the  old 
place  is  transformed  into  the  comxfortable  Summer  resi- 
dence of  the  descendant  of  the  former  owners,  when  as 
the  years  pass  on  the  old  associations  become  dearer  and 
the  last  days  are  spent  among  the  scenes  of  youth.      With 
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an  annual  Old- Home  Week  where  special  efforts  are  made 
for  the  calling  home  of  distant  sons  a  great  advance  will 
have  been  made  in  an  eifort  to  bind  more  closely  the  ties 
of  brotherhood :  where  the  rushing  greed  for  gold  will  not 
be  the  zenith  of  man's  ambition,  but  rather  the  love  of 
the  scenes  of  early  surroundings  coupled  with  a  desire  to 
return  in  affluence  to  the  place  of  birth.  Apart  from  the 
object  of  gain  in  trade,  all  New  England  extends  the 
heart-felt  wish  that  all  those  who  have  wandered  to  other 
fields  of  habitation,  shall  even  for  a  brief  week  lay  aside 
the  duties  of  their  vocations  and  once  more  renew  the 
associations  of  former  days. 

— Leonard  Alden  Frink 

■    in  B.  &  M.  Messenger. 
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THE  PRAISE  OF  A  SOLITARY  LIFE 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  oivn. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

O  how  more  stveet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow's  dove, 

Than  those  STnooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 

Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evils  approve  ! 

O  how  Trior e  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 

And  sighs  embalm'd  ivhich  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  voAn  honor  doth  bequeath  ! 

How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold! 

The  ivorld  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights: 

Wood's  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

—  Willia-m  Drurnmond. 
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Out  in  the  Open 

Out  in  the  greenwood,  far,  far  away 
From  town  dust  and  traffic,  there  would  I  stray, 

There  list  to  the  song  birds,  fanned  by  the  breeze. 
And  watch  the  gay  sunbeans  glance  through  the  trees. 

Out  in  the  greenwood,  so  fresh  and  so  cool. 
With  its  moss-covered  rocks  and  its  clear,  shining  pool, 

With  its  emerald  carpet  and  canopy  blue. 
Ah,  there  my  dear  comrade,  I'd  fain  be  with  you. 

— Bertha  Hirsch  Baruch. 

THIS  is  the  time  when  long-pent-up  human  nature  is 
seized  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  flee  from  the 
rush  and  noisy  confusion,  from  the  clang  and  clamor, 
the  heated  turmoil  and  beseiging  traffic  of  the  busy  city; 
for  cool  ocean  breezes  and  delicious  scented  pines  waft 
their  inviting  message  to  us  pleading  for  the  close-housed 
occupants  of  narrow  abodes,  for  the  toilers  in  sweltering 
shops,  for  the  clerks  in  oppressive  office. 
dL  Out,  out  is  the  universal  call — come  out,  O  care-worn 
mother;  out,  O  wan  and  feeble  infant!  Out,  out  from 
disease-laden  and  discomfort-giving  shelter,  too  often  mis- 
named home ! 

dL  Come  to  the  refreshing,  reinvigorating  Open !  Leave 
behind  your  wearisome  tasks  for  a  little  while,  for  a  day, 
a  week,  a  month  or  m.ore,  and  shake  out  the  rumpled 
garment  of  the  soul.  Release  body  and  mind,  all  you 
strenuous  ones  for  just  a  little,  from  the  hard  daily  push 
and  grind  by  which  you  eke  out  a  mere  subsistence ;  loose 
the  tight  reins  of  commerce,  relieve  the  severe  pressure 
of  plying  industry  for  a  brief  period  to  be  sensible  once 
more  of  the  great  open  world  outside,  where  much  awaits 
you.      Out  in  the  vast  Open  all  is  yours   that  you  appre- 
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hend— Free  are  you  to  gather  into  the  spirit  the  measure 
of  good  things  which  Nature  places  before  you. 
(H.  Not  as  mere  vagrant  or  petty  underUng,  but  as  one  in 
equal  ownership  with  every  man,  may  you  gaze  upon  the 
transparent  blue  of  heaven.  What  though  without  ma- 
terial crown  of  riches  or  high  estate,  you  may  join  in 
serene  fellow^ship  with  brown  face  of  the  destitute  and 
picturesque  Bohemian  is  kissed  by  the  same  golden  sun 
that  plays  upon  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  delicate 
economic  lordlings  of  the  earth. 

(H.  Out,  out  in  the  Open,  the  feverish  riotings  of  the 
human  heart  fostered  by  the  heated  struggle  for  possession 
of  the  things  of  a  day  are  quelled.  The  expanse  of 
glistening  water  is  your's  as  much  as  any  man's.  The 
luxuriant  valley,  the  enticing  canon,  with  a  thousand  hid- 
den wonders  to  delight  the  practical  eye,  await  your 
coming. 

dL  Joy  lingers  on  the  mountain  top,  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  shaded  hill,  and  peace-bestowing  woodland  beckon 
you.  Come,  come  forth,  O  man,  woman  and  child,  toil- 
stained,  sullen  and  weary  fi'om  unremitting  labor;  come 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  Open  country. 
dL  For  every  act  of  rudeness  suffered  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  for  every  unkindness  silently  endured,  for 
every  base  and  ill-considered  turn  of  mind  spent  upon  you 
in  the  seething,  struggling  world  of  greed  and  gain,  you 
shall  be  amply  recompensed. 

CL  Come,  come  and  may  the  benevolent  ones  who  well 
can,  make  it  possible  for  the  ill-conditioned  to  take  a  short 
respite.  Others  come,  and  exercise  the  spirit  in  righteous 
freedom  from  the  swathing  bands  of  crippling  and  stultify- 
ing conventions.      Come  free  in  mind,    and  with   muscles 
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unabused  by  foolish  strictures,  to  breath  the  pure  air  of 
the  broad  Open  intended  equally  for  all  creation.  Open 
up  you  heart,  your  mind  to  Nature  in  simple,  hallowed 
unreserve,  and  listen  to  her  sayings,  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Make  friends  with  the  large  kindred  species  of 
beasts  and  birds ;  cherish  the  revelations  they  place  before 
the  mind  of  man,  and  love.  O  learn  to  love  the  delicate 
flowerets  which  grace  both  hillside  and  plain.  Look  a 
little  into  their  life,  their  purpose ;  hearken  to  the  myriad 
voices  that  sound  no  tone  of  ill  of  you ;  drink  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  the  beauty  that  greets  you  on  every  side,  thus 
replenishing  the  depleted  stores  of  health  and  energy. 
<n.  So  living  in  the  Open  even  for  a  day  will  disclose  as 
never  before  something  of  the  entire  plan  of  being  with 
its  manifold  manifestation  of  physical  forms,  all  of  which 
will  grow  clearer  and  richer  in  meaning,  enhancing  the 
value  of  daily  life  and  increasing  our  interest  and  earnest- 
ness in  living.  Nor  shall  the  otherwise  slighted  or  for- 
gotton  in  the  artificial  places  of  the  world  ever  feel  lonely 
or  neglected  here  where  Nature  herself  is  the  charmed 
architect,  building  with  dexterous  unseen  hands  airy 
castles,  fresh  and  redolent,  reverberating  with  thrilling 
melodies,  or  hushed  save  for  the  playful  breeze  dallying 
with  the  waving  foliage. 

Then  come,  come  out  in  the  Open! 
Delve  in  the  shimmering  sand, 
Lave  in  the  brine  of  the  sea, 
Ascend  the  steep  of  the  mountain, 
Come  out  and  rejoice  to  be! 

— Bertha  Hirsch  Baruch. 


The  superiority  of  the  mountains  to  the  lowland  is  as  measurable  as  the 
richness  of  a  painted  window  matched  with  a  white  one,  or  the  wealth  of  a 
museum  compared  with  that  of  a  simply  furnished  chamber. 
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Byway  Ideas  for  Gardens 

npHIS  is  the  season  for  long  carriage  and  automobile 
trips  and  any  one  with  an  eye  for  effective  gardens 
may  often  find  a  suggestion  in  some  byway  that  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  home  garden,  writes  Winifred  Weld  Beck. 
A  beautiful  and  unusual  arrangement  was  recently  noticed. 
It  was  no  more  than  a  row  of  six  clumps  of  columbine, 
two  each  of  pale  lavender,  two  of  a  medium  shade  and 
two  of  a  deep  purple.  They  were  planted  with  the 
darkest  in  the  center,  shading  each  way  to  the  lightest 
and  against  the  gray  stones  of  a  basement. 
(U.  But  one  of  the  beauties  to  be  noted  in  particular  is  the 
hardy  lily,  either  the  wild  variety  or  waifs  from  some 
garden  guarding  the  sunken  cellar  of  an  old  house  as 
loyally  as  when  they  were  garden  pets.  The  Canada 
lily  Avith  its  bright  yellowish  red  flowers  bears  transplant- 
ing from  its  home  in  the  meadow  to  similar  conditions  in 
the  garden.  The  Turk's  cap  glowing  like  a  live  coal,  by 
some  shady  road  is  harder  to  move  but  a  few  stalks  in 
bloom  well  repay  the  trouble.  The  tiger  lily,  with  its 
tawny  spotted  blossoms,  has  escaped  cultivation  in  many 
localities  and  is  so  hardy  that  it  comes  up  year  after  year 
with  vigor.  A  mass  of  these  in  bloom  beside  an  old  wall 
is  a  sight  to  be  remembered  and  put  to  shame  the  tiny 
clumps  and  stalks  seen  in  most  gardens. 
(H.  The  red  lily  is  another  escape  from  old  gardens  aud  in 
common  with  purple  lilac  bushes,  can  be  found  in  quanti- 
ties along  some  narrow  roads.  Why  not  use  this  shrub 
as  a  dividing  hedge  instead  of  some  of  the  popular  shrubs 
of  doubtful  hardiness.      The  yellow  day  lily  or  lemon  lily 
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is  a  favorite  in  old  time  gardens  where  well  grown  clumps 
flom-ish  after  many  years;  it  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
red  day  lily  and  is  a  delight  as  a  cut  flower  displayed  in 
deep  jars  of  dull  tones  with  a  few  ferns.  Bulbs  of  these 
hardy  lilies  can  be  bought  in  the  fall  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  rob  the  road  side. 

dL  Clumps  of  bleeding  heart,  spiderwort,  larkspur  and 
fox  glove  make  one  long  to  order  plants  and  seeds  of  all 
the  dear  old  hardy  plants  at  once.  July  is  the  time  to 
sow  seeds  of  these  to  obtain  well  grown  plants  before  the 
frost  comes.  The  moral  of  the  end  of  the  trip,  instead 
of  the  story,  is  that  so-called  common  plants  in  abundance 
are  more  beautiful  than  a  few  of  many  other  varieties 
scattered  about  the  lawn  and  garden. 


OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

[  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play ; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees. 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen— 

I  cast  them  all  aivay 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass. 

Among  the  new-morn  hay ; 
Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 

Where  the  drowsy  poppies  nod. 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born 

Out  in  the  fields  ivith  God. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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The  Laurels 

BY  CARL  BURELL 

THOSE  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  the 
several  loeahties  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  in  June,  where  the  mountain 
laurel  abounds  in  its  gorgeous  glory  of  pink  and  white, 
doubtless  realized  that  hardly  could  anywhere  be  found  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  hill-  or  mountain-side  covered 
with  this  most  beautiful  of  our  New  England  shrubs. 
And  probably  but  few  among  those  who  did  enjoy  it 
realized  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  excepting  eastern 
North  America,  could  such  a  profusion  of  laurel  be  seen. 
dL  The  so-called  laurels  are  a  small  genus  of  only  six 
species:  three  common  to  Canada,  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  two  more  Southern  species,  and  one  Cuban. 
The  lambkill  or  sheep  laurel,  the  most  common  and  con- 
sequently least  noticed  of  the  several  species,  is  found 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Georgia.  Were  it  not  outshown  by 
its  more  favored  sister  would  be  considered  a  beautiful 
flower  with  its  shades  of  purple  and  crimson,  more  beauti- 
ful in  bud  than  in  full  blossom. 

d.  The  pale  or  swamp  laurel  is  found  from  Newfoundland 
to  Alaska,  and  as  far  south  as  Colorado  and  Pennsylvania, 
dl  The  mountain  laurel  or  "calico  bush"  seems  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  genus,  as  well  it  might  be  the  glory  of  almost 
any  genus  except  the  orchids.  Only  those  who  have  seen 
can  realize  the  wonderful  beauty  and  charm  of  a  rocky 
pasture  or  mountain-side  studded  with  clumps  of  this 
ihrub,  each  clump    a  solid  mass  of  flowers  varying    from 
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deep  pink  to  almost  pure  white ;  rarely  two  clumps  similar 
in  shade  of  pink. 

dL  It  almost  seems  like  sacrilege  to  break  off"  and  carry 
away  masses  of  these  flowers,  but  they  are  hardy  shrubs 
and  so  little  if  any  harm  is  done.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  shrubs  to  transplant,  almost  positively  refusing  to 
live  and  grow  except  in  its  native  haunts. 
(U.  I  speak  of  them  as  the  so  called  laurels  for  they  are 
really  not  laurels,  not  even  related  to  the  classic  laurels 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets  and  conquerors.  The  real 
specie,  the  Lauraceae  of  the  botanists,  is  a  large  family  of 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  few  species  in  the 
Temperate  Zones.  Our  common  sassafras  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  be  found  in  New  England.  The 
so  called  laurels,  or  Kalmias,  are  members  of  the  Heath 
family,  the  Ericaceae;  and  with  the  rhodora,  rhododen- 
drons, and  azaleas,  are  cousins  to  the  trailing  arbutus  and 
checkerberry,  and  about  second  cousins  to  the  Indian  pipes 
on  one  side  and  the  huckleberries  on  the  other, 
d.  While  the  laurel  leaves  are  evergreen  and  tough  and 
durable,  and  contain  too  much  prussic  acid  to  be  eaten  by 
cattle,  the  beautiful  blossoms  are  very  fragile  and  quickly 
destroyed  by  wind  and  sun  when  gathered,  but  one  does 
not  quickly  lose  the  memory  of  the  first  time  he  beholds 
a  hillside  covered  with  the  mountain  laurel  in  its  match- 
less glory  of  pink  and  white. 


Of  love  need  I  say  anything  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  watched  the 
birds  from  St.  Valentine's  day  onwards,  through  their  courtships,  wed- 
dings, lovers'  quarrels,  house  buildings,  welcoming  of  the  small  strangers, 
nursing  the  heirs  and  heiresses,  and  sending  the  young  people  forth  into 
the  world?— Pro/.  G.  Wilson. 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :  THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 
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"I^ATURE  sets  no  value  upon  life,  neither  of  mine  nor  of  the 
larks  that  sang  years  ago.  The  earth  is  all  in  all  to  me,  but 
I  am  nothing  to  the  earth:  it  is  bitter  to  know  this  before  you 
are  dead.  These  delicious  violets  are  sweet  for  themselves ;  they 
were  not  shaped  and  colored  and  gifted  with  the  exquisite  pro- 
portion and  adjustment  of  odor  and  hue  for  me. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
t§  ^5  t^ 

"IVTATURE  is  a  greater  and  more  perfect  art,  the  art  of  God ; 
though,  referred  to  herself,  she  is  genius;  and  there  is  a 
similarity  between  her  operations  and  man's  art  even  in  the  de- 
tails and  trifles.  When  the  overhanging  pine  drops  into  the 
water,  by  the  sun  and  water,  and  the  wind  rubbing  it  against  the 
shore,  its  boughs  are  worn  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  white  and 
smooth,  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  Man's  art  has  wisely  imitated 
those  forms  into  which  all  matter  is  most  inclined  to  run,  as  foli- 
age and  fruit.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
r^    t^    z^ 

T^HE  emotional  aspect  and  influences  of  Nature!  I,  too,  like 
the  rest,  feel  these  modern  tendencies  (from  all  the  prevailing 
intellections,  literature  and  poems,)  to  turn  everything  to  pathos, 
ennui,  morbidity,  dissatisfaction,  death.  Yet  how  clear  it  is  to 
me  that  those  are  not  the  born  results,  influences  of  Nature  at 
all,  but  of  one's  own  distorted,  sick  or  silly  soul.  Here,  amid  this 
wild,  free  scene,  how  healthy,  how  joyous,  how  clean  and  vigor- 

Walt  Whitman. 


NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


TT  is  enough  to  lie  on  the  sward  in  the  shadow  of  green  boughs, 
to  listen  to  the  songs  of  Summer,  to  drink  in  the  sunlight,  the 
air,  the  flowers,  the  sky,  the  beauty  of  all ;  or  upon  the  hilltops, 
to  watch  the  white  clouds  rising  over  the  curved  hill-lines,  their 
shadows  descending  the  slope ;  or,  on  the  beach  to  listen  to  the 
sweet  sigh  as  the  smooth  sea  runs  up  and  recedes.  It  is  lying  be- 
side the  immortals,  indrawing  the  life  of  the  ocean,  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  I  want  to  be  always  in  company  with  these — with  earth 
and  sun  and  sea,  and  stars  by  night.  Richard  Jefferies. 

tj  t5  c^ 
T^HE  shadows  chased  one  another  swiftly  over  wood  and  meadow, 
and  their  alternation  harmonized  with  our  mood.  We  could 
distinguish  the  clouds  which  cast  each  one,  though  never  so  high 
in  the  heavens.  When  a  shadow  flits  across  the  landscape  of  the 
soul,  where  is  the  substance?  Probably,  if  we  were  wise  enough, 
we  should  see  to  what  virtue  we  are  indebted  for  any  happier 
moment  we  enjoy.  No  doubt  we  have  earned  it  at  some  time ; 
for  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  never  quite  gratuitous. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

^   ^   ^ 

\  S  every  man  has  his  hobby-liking,  mine  is  for  a  real  farm-lane 
fenced  by  old  chestnut-rails  gray-green  with  dabs  of  moss 
and  lichen,  copious  weeds  and  briers  growing  in  spots  athwart  the 
heaps  of  stray-pick'd  stones  at  the  fence  bases — irregular  paths 
worn  between,  and  horse  and  cow  tracks — all  characteristic  ac- 
companiments marking  and  scenting  the  neighborhood  in  their 
seasons — apple-tree  blossoms  in  forward  April — pigs,  poultry,  a 
field  of  August  buckweat,  and  in  another  the  long  flapping  tassels 
of  maize — and  so  to  the  pond,  the  expansion  of  the  creek,  the 
secluded-beautiful,  with  young  and  old  trees,  and  such  recesses 
and  vistas.  Walt  Whitman. 
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OLD  HOMI 

Saturday,  August  21,  to  Friday,  August  21 

Eleventh  Annii 


With  the  passing  of  the  years  the  hold 
of  this  festival  grows  stronger  upon  all  who 
come  within  the  scope  of  its  influence,  the 
home  dwellers  in  New  Hampshire's  heart 
and  the  home  comers  to  her  from  other 
states  and  countries. 

New  Hampshire  never  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  she  is  this  year.  She  is  Nature's 
best  loved  child  to-day,  as  she  was  when 
Whittier  sang  her  beauties  from  the  White 
Hills  to  the  tented  beach.  The  sons  and 
daughters  who  come  back  to  her  will  find 
her  changed,  perhaps,  but  for  the  better. 

The  genuine  desire  of  her  Old  Home 
Week  invitation  this  year  is  as  sincere  and 
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elusive,  are  the  Dates  of  New  Hampshire's 
Id  Home  Week 

earnest  as  those  to  which  thousands  have 
responded  in  the  last  decade.  The  wel- 
come home  will  be  as  true  and  warm  and 
heartfelt  as  ever. 

Children  of  the  Granite  State,  we  want 
you  all  back  with  us  for  our  Old  Home 
Week  this  year.  Whether  your  absence 
has  been  long  or  short;  whether  the  home 
scenes  are  vivid  in  your  memory  or  dim 
with  the  dust  of  years ;  come  back  and  en- 
joy them  once  again. 

N.  H.  OLD  HOME  WEEK  ASSN. 

FRANK  W.  ROLLINS,  Pres't. 
N AHUM  J.  BACH  ELDER,  Sec'y. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


Fish  kept  in  filtered  water  will  die.  This  is  because  the  nutri- 
ment to  the  fish,  however,  proves  injurious  to  mankind  when  it  is 
taken  in  a  beverage. 

Wasps  are  insect  highwaymen.  They  have  often  been  observed 
to  rob  bees  while  these  industrious  workers,  laden  with  the  fruits 
of  an  expedition,  are  returning  to  the  hive. 

Plants.  Many  plants  have  long  and  slender  stems,  and  the  seeds 
growing  at  the  top  are  shaken  out  and  scattered,  often  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  breezes. 

Leaves.  Most  leaves  contain  some  nourishing  properties — in 
particular,  those  of  the  acacia  tree.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  subsist  on  leaves  if  the  supply  were  not  stinted. 

Green  Wood.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  green  wood  consists  of 
water.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  expel  all  the  water  from  seas- 
oned lumber,  about  ten  per  cent  remaining  even  in  highly  seas- 
oned woods. 


Chalk.  All  chalk  is  composed  of  fossils.  On  taking  the  tiniest 
bit  and  placing  it  under  a  powerful  microscope,  will  be  seen  an  in- 
finite number  of  extremely  diminutive  shells,  and  no  spectacle  on 
a  large  scale  is  more  beautiful  than  the  varied  forms  of  these 
tiny  homes  of  animal  life. 

Hail.  A  hailstorm  is  generally  a  merely  local  phenomenon,  or 
at  most,  ravages  a  belt  of  land  of  no  great  breadth,  though  it 
may  be  of  considerable  length.  A  fall  of  hail  generally  precedes 
a  thunder  shower.  It  sometimes  accompanies  the  storm,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  follows  it. 


NATURE     NOTES  —  CONTINUED 


Bluejays  plant  thousands  of  the  trees  now  growing  all  over  this 
country.  They  have  a  habit  of  burying  small  seeds  in  the  ground 
with  their  beaks.  They  frequent  pine  trees  and  bury  large  num- 
bers of  the  small  pine  nuts  in  the  ground  many  of  which  sprout 
and  grow. 

Woods.  The  commercial  value  and  properties  of  the  better 
known  woods  are:  Elasticity— ^Ash,  hickory,  hazel,  lancewood, 
chestnut  (small),  yew,  snakewood.  Elasticity  and  toughness — 
Oak  beach,  elm,  lignumvitae,  walnut,  hornbeam.  Even  grain 
(for  carving  and  engraving) — Pear,  pine,  box,  lime  tree.  Dura- 
bility (in  dry  works) — Cedar,  oak,  poplar,  yellow  pine,  chestnut. 

The  Soil.  All  the  plants  and  life  on  the  face  of  the  earth  owe 
their  being  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  alive.  Taking  a  shovel- 
ful of  the  finest  soil  in  the  world  and  sterilizing  it — that  is,  beat- 
ing it  till  all  the  life  in  it  is  destroyed — then  planting  seeds  in  it, 
and  no  amount  of  care  or  watering  will  make  those  seeds  grow. 
Their  life  depends  on  the  life  in  the  soil  around  them. 

Buttercups.  The  buttercup  belongs  to  the  ranunculaceae,  and 
nearly  all  the  members  of  this  group  possess  poisonous  qualities, 
chiefly  of  an  irritant  nature,  though  in  a  few  narcotic  principles 
are  to  be  found.  The  virulence  of  the  poisons  varies  very  much, 
but  there  are  few  individuals  of  this  order  which  are  inert.  The 
various  species  of  buttercups  have  all  irritant  properties.  The 
active  principle  is  volatile,  so  that  when  the  buttercups  are  dried 
with  hav  or  exposed  to  the  air  they  become  inert. 

Insects.  The  wonderful  brevity  of  insect  life  is  curiously  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  those  that  prey  upon  different  species  of 
mushrooms.  The  life  of  the  mushroom  itself  is  measured  by 
hours,  yet  is  often  entirely  ruined  by  an  insect  which  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  fungi  while  it  is  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  The  entire 
span  of  life  of  this  mushroom  insect  is  so  brief  that  the  grubs 
hatch  from  the  eggs  and  the  creature  becomes  fully  developed 
and  capable  of  laying  eggs  itself  before  the  mushroom  dies,  even 
though  the  latter's  life  may  not  extend  over  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  moment  it  first  pushes  through'the  soil. 
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MAETERLINCK  ON  FIELD  FLOWERS 

\  MONG  the  flowers  of  March,  April,  May, 
'^'^  June,  July,  remember  the  glad  and  festive 
names,  the  Springtime  syllables,  the  vocables  of 
azure  and  dawn,  of  moonlight  and  sunshine! 
Here  is  the  snowdrop,  or  amaryllis,  that  pro- 
claims the  thaw;  the  stitch  wort,  or  lady's  col- 
lar, that  greets  the  first  communicants  from  the 
hedges,  whose  leaves  are  as  yet  indeterminate 
and  uncertain  like  a  diaphanous  green  lye.  And 
the  others — to  tell  their  names  is  to  recite  a 
poem  of  grace  and  light.  We  have  reserved  for 
them  the  most  charming,  the  purest,  the  clearest 
sounds,  and  all  the  musical  gladness  of  the  lan- 
guage. One  would  think  that  they  were  the 
dancers  and  chorus  of  an  immense  fairy  scene, 
more  beautiful,  more  startling  and  more  super- 
natural than  the  scenes  which  unfold  themselves 
on  Prospero's  Island,  at  the  Court  of  Theseus,  or 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  ^!^^ 

<n.  And  the  comely  player  of  this  silent,  never- 
ending  comedy — goddesses,  angels,  she-devils, 
princesses  and  witches,  virgins  and  courtesans, 
queens  and  shepard  girls — carry  in  the  folds  of 
their  names  the  magic  sheen  of  innumerable 
dawns,  or  innumerable  springtimes  contemplated 
by  forgotten  man,  even  as  they  also  carry  the 
memory  of  thousands  of  deep  or  fleeting  emotions 
which  were  felt  before  them'  by  generations 
that  have   disappeared,   leaving? no  other  trace. 
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Midsummer 

JULY  is  the  manhood  of  the  year.  It  stands  strong, 
full-gjown,  glowing  and  beautiful,  between  the 
seasons  of  growth  and  decline.  It  is  now  perfect 
Summer.  The  trees  are  in  full  foliage,  and  their  delicate 
leaves  have  darkened  into  a  rich  sobriety.  Flowers  of 
the  most  brilliant  kinds  are  scattered  over  mead  and 
mountain,  over  heath  and  glen.  All  is  bright  and  hot; 
thunder  occasionally  announces  the  season  of  sultriness; 
insects  hum  around,  and  the  heart  of  man  reposes  on  the 
genial  scene,  neither  looking  backward  nor  forward. 
Avaunt  Winter !  let  us  not  dream  that  thou  canst  ever  re- 
turn. Hide  thee,  beloved  Spring!  awake  no  tender  re- 
membrances !  Let  us  go  forth  into  field  and  forest — God 
and  Nature,  poetry  and  our  fellow  men,  call  us.  The 
songs  of  birds  grow  faint ;  the  nightingale  is  hushed ;  the 
cuckoo  has  departed;  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  now 
rarely  bid  us  a  musical  and  heartsome  welcome  to  their 
haunts ;  the  rose  fades  on  the  wayside  bough ;  the  corn 
already  grows  pale  for  harvest;  but  then,  what  thousands 
of  happy  and  beautiful  things  surround  us !  Are  not  the 
elder-flower,  and  the  corn-poppy,  and  the  viper's  bugloss 
of  richest  azure,  delightful  in  the  hedge,  and  on  the  sandy 
heath? 

(H.  Are  not  men  and  women,  and  troops  of  glad  children 
now  roaming  on  the  margin  of  refreshing  seas,  through 
the  glens  of  beautiful  hills,  over  the  fairest  spots  of  foreign 
lands?  Is  it  not  the  holiday  of  Nature,  enjoyed  by  myriads 
of  holiday  hearts,  which  have  torn  themselves  for  a  season 
from  the  couch  of  that  worst  slavery — life  without  a   task 
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and  without  an  aim;  from  shops  and  factories,  and  the 
twelvemonth  hardness  of  counting-house  stools? 
dL  Ah !  what  a  luxury  is  a  bank ;  what  a  cushion  is  a  bed 
of  moss  or  heather  on  a  moorland ;  what  a  delicium  is  a 
plunge  into  sea  or  river  after  the  dryness  of  the  stool  and 
the  desk  through  a  long  monotonous  year!  Enjoy  it 
good  souls — enjoy  it.  Lay  in  sunshine  for  a  long  future 
amid  dusky  alleys ;  lay  in  floAvers  for  remembrance,  where 
not  even  a  weed  will  grow  amid  stony  pavements  and  stony 
hearts ;  lay  in  breezes  and  waves  that  may  fan  your  parched 
souls  in  the  sandy  desert  of  merchantdom;  lie  on  banks, 
and  think  no  more  of  bankers ;  lean  on  hedges,  and  not  on 
ledgers;  open  daisies  instead  of  daj^-books;  have  no  care 
about  stocks,  but  such  as  you  can  stick  in  your  button- 
hole ;  or  of  prices-current,  but  such  as  you  can  learn  of  the 
fruit- woman.  Leave  railway  scrip  for  a  railway  trip;  leave 
steam-factories,  and  get  upon  steam-boats.  Nature  is  now 
above  par,  but  the  exchange  is  only  the  more  in  your 
favor ;  be  for  one-heaven-of-a-month  men,  and  not  mer- 
chants; be  grand  capitalists  in  the  wealth  of  a  whole  uni- 
verse. 

en.  But  stop— let  us  see,  not  what  is  to  come,  but  what  is 
come.  What  a  flower-blaze  bums  in  our  gardens!  Jas- 
mines, speedwells,  irises,  campanulas,  lychnises,  pinks, 
carnations,  lilies,  heaths,  rose-campions,  evening  prim- 
roses, hydrangeas,  musk-roses,  larkspurs,  clematis,  escholt- 
zias,  sweet  peas,  lupines,  vetches,  hawkweeds,  amaranths, 
globe-thistles,  coreopses,  lavateras,  trumpet  and  m.onkey 
flowers ;  the  catalogue  is  endless — the  brilliancy  of  their 
various  hues  is  delectable.  And  over  every  field  and 
heath  it  is  the  same.  The  heather  bursts  into  its  crimson 
beauty  on  the    moorland    hills;  the    anglers    by    solitary 
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rivers  gaze  on  flowers  of  wondrous  beauty,  that,  like 
themselves,  dip  their  lines  and  floats  into  the  dreamy 
waters .  —  William  Howitt. 


A  FOREST  CONFERENCE  AT  BRETTON  WOODS 
IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


AUGUST  3,  4  and  5  promise  to  be  interesting  days  in  New 
Hampshire  for  all  who  are  interested  in  forests.  In  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  New  Hampshire  forests,  beginning  on  the  evening 
of  August  3  and  continuing  through  the  4th,  the  directors  of  the 
American  Forestry  association  will  hold  a  meeting,  and  there 
will  be  a  gathering  of  the  State  Foresters  of  the  New  England 
and  middle  Atlantic  states.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  the 
occasion  a  forest  conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Hampshire  society.  The  Hon,  Frank  W.  Rollins  will  preside. 
([L  The  forestry  commissioner  of  New  York  state,  Mr.  James  S. 
Whipple,  a  brilliant  speaker,  will  give  an  address,  illustrated 
with  lantern  photographs,  upon  what  has  been  done  for  the  great 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  reserves,  especially  to  reforest  them. 
Mr.  Avistin  F.  Hawes,  state  forester  of  Vermont;  Mr.  F.  WiUiam 
Rane,  state  forester  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stark, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  association,  will  take 
part.  Full  reports  will  be  made  upon  the  progress  of  the  Appala- 
chian bill. 

CL  On  August  5  there  will  be  excursions  to  Mt.  Washington,  to 
Mt.  Echo,  overlooking  the  great  burned  areas  in  Zealand  valley, 
and  to  other  interesting  points. 

(^  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant  house,  Bretton 
Woods,  where  special  reduced  rates  have  been  given.  Persons 
especially  interested  will  be  cordially  welcome. 
(H.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  will  be  a  brief 
address  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  upon  the  Cleveland  Memorial  road  in  Tam- 
worth,  N.  H. 
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Henry  D.  Thoreau 
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THOREAU,  the  American  philosopher,  made  his 
shelter  with  his  own  hands ;  put  into  it  good  work 
and  true,  so  that  it  was  what  it  was  meant  to  be,  a 
shelter  from  the  cold  and  rain,  and  a  store-house  for  his 
roots  and  beans  and  scanty  ftirniture.  There  he  studied 
hard,  and  put  his  brains  to  their  natural  use,  got  awakened 
from  the  lethargy  of  town  life.  "Why  should  we  live 
with  such  hurry  and  waste  of  life  ?  Let  us  spend  one  day 
as  deliberately  as  Nature."  And  he  spent  many  days,  and 
nights  too,  in  thinking,  and  watching  and  preparing  the 
soil  of  the  mind  for  new  growths.  No  exotics,  but  rare 
mountain  and  moorland  blossoms  were  his,  of  rare  fertility 
and  quality.  And  he  read — read  to  some  purpose,  with- 
out interruption  and  rude  shocks.  "Books  must  be  read 
as  deliberately  and  deservedly  as  they  were  written." 
He  gave  days  to  the  sentences  of  great  men,  until  he 
knew  the  men  as  friends,  understood  their  ripest  thoughts, 
gauged  their  wit,  and  glowed  under  the  light  of  their 
inspiration.  "Having  learned  our  letters  we  should  read 
the  best  that  is  in  literature; "  he  bemoans  that  "the  best 
books  are  never  read  even  by  those   who  are   called  good 

readers Shall  I  hear  the  name  of  Plato,  and 

never  read  his  book?  As  if  Plato  were  my  townsman  and 
I  never  saw  him— my  next  neighbor,  and  I  never  heard 
him  speak,  or  attended  to  the  wisdom  of  his  words." 
CL  All  the  beauties  he  fed  upon  in  that  solitary  wood- 
sounds  of  the  animals,  the  birds,  the  trees,  were  tuneful 
rondos,  pastorales,  fantasias,  fugues,  and  serenades. 
Thoreau  exclaims,  with  fiery  indignation,  "Is  it  the  inten- 
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tion  of  law-makers  that  good  men  shall  be  hmig  ever? 
Are  judges  to  interpret  the  law  according  to  the  letter 
and  not  the  spirit?  .  .  .  They  talk  as  if  a  man's 
death  was  a  failure,  and  his  continued  life,  be  it  whatever 
character,  were  a  success !  These  men,  (namely  Brown 
and  such,)  in  teaching  us  how  to  die,  have  at  the  same 
time  taught  us  how  to  live.  I  plead  not  for  his  life,  but 
his  character — his  immortal  life.  But  some  men  never 
die,  because  they  have  never  lived.  In  order  to  die  you 
must  first  have  lived.  I  don't  believe  in  the  hearses  and 
plumes  and  funerals  that  they  have  had.  There  was  no 
death  in  the  case,  because  there  had  been  no  life ;  they 
merely  rotted  or  sloughed  off,  pretty  much  as  they  had 
rotted  or  sloughed  along.  No  temple  veil  was  rent,  only 
a  hole  dug  somewhere."  He  could  plead  the  case  of  a 
good,  honest  man  as  few  had  the  power  or  nerve  to  do. 

—S.  E.  Saville. 


LONG  IN  A  CITY  PENT 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'  Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven— to  breath  a  prayer 

Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firniaynent; 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart's  content. 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  sorne  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  g7'ass,  and  reads  a  debonair 

A7id  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment? 

Returning  home  at  evening  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel,— an 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlets'  bright  career, 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by, 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 


Books 

of  the 
Open  Air 


/^N  these  pages  each  month  will  be  listed  books 
^^  —both  new  and  old — on  Nature  and  Outdoor 
Life  subjects,  but  the  newest  publications  will  be 
griven  the  preference.  A  concise  guide  to  the  con- 
tents, the  character,  or  scope  of  each  book  will  be 
given,  and  the  author,  the  size,  style,  price,  year, 
and  the  publishers  will  be  added  thereto. 
^  Write  The  Sketch  Book  about  any  Nature  or 
Outdoor  book  you  would  like  to  find,  giving,  if 
possible,  title  and  year  published. 


A     DEPARTMENT     OF     REVIEW 


In  American  Fields  and  Forests 

Sketches  written  by  six  of  the  most  eminent  American  writers  on  Nature 
subjects  are  here  collected  in  a  volume.  The  authors  are  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  Bradford  Torrey,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp, 
and  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Representative  selections  are  given  for  each 
author.  For  the  lover  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the  lover  of  good  literature,  it 
will  have  a  unique  appeal.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful  photogravure 
reproductions  from  photographs.  Decorative  cover  of  pine  cones,  and 
stamped  in  green  and  gold.  12mo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  378  pages.  Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.50  net. 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies 

By  John  D.  Smith,  Sc.D.,  professor  of  Entomology  in  Rutgers  College. 
The  importance  of  insects  and  their  influence  on  human  life  is  just  coming 
to  be  appreciated,  and  this  volume  treats  of  the  relations  of  insects  to  man, 
to  other  animals,  to  each  other,  and  to  plants.  Colored  frontispiece  and 
121  line  cuts  in  the  text.  12mo.,  cloth,  314  pages.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1909.  $1.50  net. 

T.  Thorndyke,  Attorney-at-Law 

By  Herbert  I.  Goss.  A  story  of  the  North  Country,  and  of  its  shrewd,  thrifty, 
kindly,  hospitable  people.  It  sparkles  with  native  Avit,  and  refreshes  with 
its  epigrammatic  Yankee  philosophy.  The  author  has  drawn,  with  rare  skill 
and  sympathetic  insight,  his  hero,  a  young  lav>'yer,  who  begins  his  career 
among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  whose  early  struggles,  suc- 
cesses, and  wooing  are  delightfully  interspersed  with  homely  humor,  v/itty 
anecdotes,  and  those  little  individual  touches  of  description  that  are  so  dis- 
tinctly rare  and  worth  while.  Illustrations,  12mo.,  cloth,  496  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Tlie  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  1907.  $1.50  net. 
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The  Small  Country  Place 

By  Samuel  T.  Maynard.  This  book  which  was  written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  teaching  botany  and  horticulture,  is 
thoroughly  practical,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  live  upon 
small  country  places.  The  author  discusses  the  growing  of  farm  and  garden 
crops,  the  care  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  poultry,  and  bees,  and  similar  objects. 
It  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  owns  or  rents  a 
bit  of  land  in  the  country  or  suburbs.  There  are  many  illustrations  show- 
ing plans  of  orchards,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  lawns,  roads,  walks, 
etCi,  12mo.,  cloth,  decorative  cover,  317  pages.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1908.  $1.50  net. 


The  Further  Adventures  of  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer 

By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  Some  eight  years  ago,  "Quincy  Adam.s  Sav/yer 
and  Mason's  Corner  Folks"  was  published,  being  heralded,  truthfully,  as 
the  work  of  an  "unknown  author."  The  book  met  with  instant  recogni- 
tion by  the  critics  and  public,  and  proved  one  of  the  "best  sellers"  in  recent 
years.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  to  the  author  from  unknown  corres- 
pondents all  over  the  country  asking  if  they  are  not  going  to  hear  more 
about  "Quincy"  and  the  other  characters  in  the  book.  The  present  story 
has  all  the  popular  appeal  of  the  earlier  book  and  should  repeat  its  success. 
With  full-page  illustrations.  12ma.,  cloth,  decorative  cover,  385  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.50  net. 


The  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox 

By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  This  beautiful  new  book  will  in  no  wise  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  readers  who  have  been  eagerly  awaiting  it. 
The  author  here  tells  the  story  of  the  life  friendship  of  a  pair  of  foxes,  full 
of  magic  and  tragedy  of  wild  life,  making  it  a  delightful  and  fascinating 
narrative.  Rarely  is  any  book  put  forth  which  is  so  appropriately  illus- 
trated. Each  page  contains  some  little  sketch  by  the  author  illustrative  of 
the  text,  while  the  cover  design  and  title-page  and  the  general  make-up 
of  the  book  have  been  designed  by  Grace  Gallatin  Seton.  A  most  attractive 
volume,  12mo.,  cloth,  tinted  paper.  Published  by  The  Century  Company, 
New  York  City,  1909.  §1.50  net 


TOWN  WEARINESS 

7  am  iveary  of  the  noisy  streets, 

The  turmoil  of  the  city's  life, 

I  long  for  purer,  fresher  sweets 

Than  those  I  find  amid  this  strife; 
I  long  for  some  clear  taste  of  bliss 
Brought  from  another  world 

than  this, 
Some  draught  that  quenches 

the  souVs  thirst 
From  rivers  iinaccursed. 

My  spirit  yearns  for  briery  lanes, 
The  shadowed  halls  of  leafy  ivoods. 

For  meadows  ivhere  no  human 
strains 
Distuj^b  the  breezes'  interludes; 

For  life  that  moves  in  natural 
rhyme. 

And  not  in  artificial  time, 

For  thoughts  less  feverish  and  small, 

And  love  to  lighten  all. 

— Maurice  Baldwin. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Mountains 

NOWHERE  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  more  de- 
hghtful  resting-place  than  the  region  covered  by 
the  White  and  Franconia  Mountains.  Neither  is 
there  a  more  popular  one,  and  it  can  also  be  truthfully 
claimed  that  there  is  not  a  more  accessible  one. 
CL  In  these  days  of  increasing  tourist  travel,  the  roads 
that  lead  to  the  vacation  retreats  'mid  the  White  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire  are  exceedmgly  busy  ones — not  alone  the 
steel  roads,  for  many  an  automobile  party  will  be  wend- 
ing its  way  toward  the  beautiful  gateways  of  the  moun- 
tains during  the  next  few  weeks. 

dL  The  White  Mountain  section  of  New  England  is  a  little 
green  world  in  itself — a  sort  of  American  Switzerland  with- 
out the  glaciers  and  chamois.  There  are  times  when  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains  are  very  Swiss-like  with  their 
snowy  crowns,  and  if  there  are  no  glaciers  there  is  at  least 
an  ice  cave  or  two,  and  echos  without  num^ber. 
(EL  Like  the  central  minaret  of  a  great  green  oriental  city, 
Mt.  Washington  uprears  its  wind-swept  summit  above  all 
its  neighboring  mountains,  and  is  the  one  dominating  note 
of  a  remarkable  landscape  and  the  special  object  of  inter- 
est to  all  who  journey  in  that  direction  for  pleasure  or 
business. 

dL  Mt.  Washington  has  a  story  that  is  known  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  in  many  countries 
where  it  is  not.  The  grand  old  mountain  rises  majesti- 
cally towards  the  azure  canopy  6,293  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,    100  miles  or   more   distant. 
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dL  In  the  glorious  company  of  lesser  hills  that  encircle  and 
keep  it  company,  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  that  rise  5,000 
to  5,800  feet  above  the  sea — Adams,  Madison,  Clay,  Jeffer- 
son, Sam  Adams,  Monroe,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  Franklin, 
most  of  them  members  of  the  famous  Presidential  Range, 
(11.  Much  of  the  scenery  of  which  these  hills  are  com- 
ponent parts  is  unfolded  in  the  journey  up  the  mountain 
on  the  cog  railway,  and  the  experience  is  one  that  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  connected  with  simi- 
lar mountain  trips  in  Europe,  and  with  the  ascent  of  Pike's 
Peak,  Mt.  Lowe,  Mt.  Hamilton  and  Mt.  Tamalpais  in  the 
western  part  of  our  own  country. 

dL  The  principal  "resorts"  in  the  White  Mountains — and 
the  range  from  a  single  hostelry  up  to  a  Summer  town  of 
10,000  inhabitants — include  Bethlehem,  Bretton  Woods, 
Crawfords,  Sugar  Hill,  Lisbon,  Maplew^ood,  Fabyan,  Twin 
Mountain,  Lancaster,  Gorham,  Jefferson,  Jefferson  High- 
lands, Cherry  Mountain,  Whitefield,  Profile  House,  North- 
Woodstock,  Plymouth,  Littleton,  Woodsville,  Bartlett, 
Glen,  Intervale,  Jackson,  North  Conway  and  Randolph. 
(H.  The  mountain  country  is  preeminently  a  place  of  "big" 
hotels,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  ones.  The  largest  and  costliest  is  the  palatial  ■ 
"Mount  Washington,"  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  the  newest 
is  the  Profile  House,  in  the  wonderful  glen  guarded  by 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountains"  and  containing  the 
famous  Echo  Lake. 

(U.  The  public  has  heard  and  read  much  of  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  White  and  Franconia  Mountain  country — 
the  Profile,  the  Flume,  Echo  Lake,  the  Crawford  Notch, 
Agassiz  Basin,  White  Horse  Ledge  and  the  various  water- 
falls.     There  is  one  other  feature  that  is  as   yet  a  com- 
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parative  novelty — the  remarkable  freak  of  nature  near 
North  Woodstock  known  as  Lost  River.  Although  it  has 
been  described  in  print  from  time  to  time  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  tourist  have  explored  it.  It  is  in  reality  the  west 
branch  of  the  Pemigewasset  river,  sometimes  called  the 
Moosilauke  Branch,  and  ages  ago  some  great  convulsion 
of  Nature  in  the  mountain  region  sent  it  through  its  pres- 
ent subterranean  and  devious  course,  a  part  of  which  the 
eye  of  man  has  never  observed. 

dL  Lost  River  is  truly  an  "experience"  even  for  the  most 
accustomed  habitue  of  the  White  Mountains.  This  nota- 
ble contemporary  of  the  "Old  Man"  and  the  Flume  is 
located  about  five  or  six  mJles  distant  from  North  Wood- 
stock, and  some  27  miles  from  Plymouth,  where  the 
tourists  enter  and  leave  the  mountains  by  the  "southern 
gateway."  Coming  down  in  modest  volume  from  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Moosilauke,  the  river  suddenly  disappears 
from  sight  near  two  great  bowlders,  and  drops  into  the 
first  of  half  a  score  of  caverns  that  afterward  mark  its  sub- 
terranean course  and  give  it  a  thoroughly  weird  and  un- 
canny effect.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  river  then-e 
are  wonderfril  effects  of  natural  rock  formation  and  moss 
growth,  as  well  as  interesting  cascades  and  light  and 
shadow  effects.  It  can  easily  be  explored  in  a  single  day's 
trip. 

d.  The  Wonalancet  and  Sandv/ich  Range  section  is  another 
part  of  the  mountain  region  that  is  becoming  very  popular. 
In  this  quiet  and  delightful  territory  are  Mts.  Wonalancet, 
Whiteface,  Passaconaway  and  Paugus,  with  Chocorua, 
Tripyramid  and  Sandwich  Dome  for  their  more  distant 
neighbors.        It  is  in  this   part  of  New   Hampshire  that 
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Ex- President  Grover  Cleveland  had  his  Summer  home. 
(H.  There  can  be  no  more  attractive  Old- Home  Week  side- 
trip  than  one  to  the  mountains  and,  with  the  excellent 
train  service  before  mentioned,  one  should  not  fail  to  visit 
this  great  region  of  the  "White  Hills"  where  can  be  found 
the  finest  hotels  in  the  land,  with  cool  nights  and  pure 
air  and  water.  It  is  surely  Nature's  great  health  sana- 
torium. — B.  &  M.  Messeyiger. 
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READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
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the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you — about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
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week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened — about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success— about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind- 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  ho^v  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  oAvn  way, 
for  those  to  read  Miio  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  ( their  habits  and  habitat ),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  well,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
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A  Letter  from  the  Hills 

Dear  Artie: 

Say,  a  dollar  for  twelve  months  for  a  magazine 
like  your's  isn't  much.  I  know  because  I  have  read  the 
copies  sent  me.  I  know  of  no  other  ten  cent  magazine  on 
Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  (particularly  for  and  about  New 
Hampshire),  published  that  is  so  "different".  You  know 
what  I  mean — original^ — original  in  mechanical  appear- 
ance and  artistic  arrangement.  I  find  it  nicely  fits  the 
pocket, — one  can  read  it  under  the  trees, — the  type  is  clear 
and  large,  and  the  paper  soft  to  the  eyes.  The  text  com- 
prises matter  from  bright  minds  or  forgotten  writers  on 
Nature  subjects,  or  more  recent  articles  worthy  of  re-read- 
ing or  preserving  in  practical  form. 

I  have  already  learned  a  few  things  from  the  pages 
devoted  to  Nature  study ;  and  aside  from  the  other  feat- 
ures, that  of  "Nature  Thoughts"  from  Richard  Jefferies, 
and  Thoreau  "the  philosopher  of  the  woods",  and  "dear 
old  Walt"  Whitman,  I  have  never  come  across  in  this  form 
before.  And  those  appropriate  little  sketches,  placed  in 
the  corners  of  the  pages,  should  breathe  of  the  Open  Air 
to  those  who,  less  fortunate  than  I,  cannot  be  out  here  to 
enjoy  it. 

Yes,  I  am  writing  from  the  hills.  Nature,  today, — 
the  living  next  to  it,  or  the  restfulness  of  it, — in  this  State 
of  your's  is  "one  grand,  sweet  song."  I  believe  I  now  un- 
derstand more  fully  what  motive  led  you  to  publish  and 
spread  broadcast  an  attractive  little  monthly  magazine  to 
set  forth  the  good  and  the  advantages  that  come  from  an 
appreciation  of  Nature, — this  great  handiwork  of  God, — 
from  which  comes  everything. 

Though  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  here,  I  feel  so  intensely 
on  this  subject  and  for  the  welfare  of  The  Sketch  Book 
that  together  I  will  carry  them  in  mind.  And  to  safeguard 
against  the  next  copy  not  reaching  me,  so,  too,  on  return- 
ing to  the  city,  that  I  there  to  may  be  inspired  to  the  joy, 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  Nature  and  the  Outdoor  Life,  I 
ask  that  The  Sketch  Book  may  be  sent  me  regularly. 

One  dollar  enclosed. 

I  am  your  friend, 
Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  THEO. 

July  4th,  1909. 
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Redolent  of  Field  and  Sky 
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the  Picturesque  bearing  its  message  of  the  Open  Air— 

of  green  fields  fern-filled  woodlands 

and  silent  hills  stately  trees  and  wayside  Bowers  sketched  in 

prose  poetry  and  illustration 
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DESCRIPTION 

(H.  A  booklet  of  sketches  in  prose,  poetry,  and  illustration,  contain- 
ing original  and  other  matter  inspired  by  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and 
particularly  the  Joy  of  Life  among  the  mountains  and  valleys,  fields 
and  woods,  lakes  and  breams,  and  seashore  of  New  Hampshire — 
the  Picturesque. 

PURPOSE 
(H.  A  little  messenger  for  the  tired  in  mind  or  in  body,  telling  of  the 
refreshing,  health-giving  influences  of  Outdoor  Life  throughout  the 
year ;  for  the  lover  of  Nature,  telling  of  panorauna  and  scenic  view, 
of  forest  rambles  and  walks  a- field;  for  the  ^udent  of  Nature,  telling 
of  bird  neighbors,  lately  trees,  and  wayside  flowers;  and  for  the 
Summer  gue^,  telling  of  re^fulness  and  recreation;  there — among  the 
fir-clad,  rock-ribbed,  and  silent  hills,  green  fields,  fern-filled  wood- 
lands, and  sloping  meadows,  and  all  that  is  soul-inspiring  belonging 
to  the  intimacy  with  Nature, 

QUALITY 

dL  Di^in(5tive  in  typographical  arrangement  and  mechanical  appear- 
ance ;  of  convenient  (pocket)  size;  its  contents  of  such  quality  as  to  be 
worthy  the  reading.  Indeed,  this  Little  Visitor  comes  unto  you  with 
a  heart  love  for  all  herein  spoken  that  is  good,  uplifting,  and  ju^.  So 
may  it  be  received,  for  all  as  of  such  shall  be  termed  "The  Eledl" 
and  should  number  a  goodly  list. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

(H.  Contributions  to  its  pages  are  by  writers  in  sympathy  with  ^ate 
and  national  intereit  in  the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire  as  an  "  Out- 
door Life"  ^ate,  and  the  range  of  contents  includes  such  topics  a& 
scenic  attra<5tions,  advantages  for  summer  homes,  railroad,  carriage 
and  automobile  routes,  hotel  facilities,  roads  and  farms,  seashore, 
mountains  and  lakes,  fishing,  tramping  and  mountain  climbing,  fore^ry, 
botany,  geology,  ornithology,  and  kindred  topics  incident  to  Nature 
and  Outdoor  Life. 
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Our  Ocean  Vestibule 

BY  THOMAS  F.   ANDERSON 

SHORT  and  sweet"  is  the  New  Hampshire  seaboard, 
but  long  the  story  that  might  be  written  of  its  history, 
its  romance  and  its  scenic  attractions.  The  world 
has  few  17  mile  stretches  of  ocean  frontage  that  comprise 
so  much  of  marine  picturesqueness  and  social  Summer 
life.  Compared  with  the  lake  and  mountain  sections  of 
the  Granite  State  this  delightful  bit  of  the  New  England 
Riviera  seems  infinitesimal;  but  its  rocks  and  sands 
could  a  tale  unfold  that  would  read  no  less  interestingly 
than  the  one  the  New  Hampshire  winterland  could  tell. 
(H.  Historically,  it  challenges  the  attention  of  all  students 
of  our  country's  annals,  for  its  settlements,  from  Hampton 
Falls  to  Portsmouth,  have  been  the  abiding  place  of  some 
of  America's  most  illustrious  men  and  women,  and  from 
earliest  times  it  has  figured  prominently  in  the  story  of 
discovery,  wreck  and  piracy. 

dL  It  is  scenery  and  climate,  however,  that  between  them 
have  attracted  to  the  New  Hampshire  seashore  the  won- 
derful Summer  population  of  cottagers,  vacationists  and 
regular  sojourners  who  fill  the  trains  from  Boston  and  other 
large  centers  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  sometimes  cause  an  overflow  at  the  hotels 
comparable  to  the  inrush  of  a  tidal  wave. 
dL  No  part  of  the  New  England   vacation   land   has   ever 
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seemed  more  fascinating  to  me  than  the  wide-spreading 
marshes  that  surround  the  Hamptons.  With  their  broad 
expanses  of  grassy,  stream-veined  area,  they  make  the  be- 
holder instinctively  try  to  recall  some  appropriate  verse  of 
Sidney  Lanier's.  Spring  or  Summer,  Autumn  or  Winter, 
the  Hampton  marshes  are  a  never  failing  source  of  interest 
and  wonder  to  the  traveler  flying  past  in  his  train.  East- 
ward, there  is  nothing  to  quite  compare  with  them  until 
the  marshes  or  Tantramar  and  the  dykelands  of  the  land 
of  Evangeline  (the  latter  Carmen's  and  Herbin's  rather 
than  Lanier's),  are  reached. 

d.  Portsmouth  fairly  overflows  with  ancient  and  historic 
houses  and  churches,  among  them  Governor  Wentworth's 
mansion  at  Little  Harbor  and  the  old  church  of  St.  John, 
with  its  "Vinegar"  Bible  and  the  communion  service  pre- 
sented to  it  in  1747  by  Queen  Caroline. 
CU.  New  Castle  itself,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  quaintest 
of  New  England  towns,  and  one  who  does  not  find  its 
historic  old  Fort  Constitution  interesting,  surely  will  take 
delight  in  its  old-fashioned  flower  gardens,  its  equally  old- 
fashioned  houses  and  its  quiet  walks.  "The  love  of 
Nature  is  our  lasting  joy"  ;  and  in  the  outskirts  of  this  de- 
lightful town.  Nature  reigns  supreme. 

dL  Even  the  most  general  impressions  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire seashore  would  be  imcomplete  without  a  reference  to 
the  glorious  Isles  of  Shoals,  distant  some  ten  miles  from 
the  steamboat  wharf  in  Portsmouth,  and  partly  owned  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  in  part  by  its  neighbor  Maine. 
(H.  Aldrich  may  claim  his  Portsmouth,  but  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  belong  to  Celia  Thaxter,  the  sweet  singer  whose 
lyre  resounds  no  more.  Here  again  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  public  spirit   in   these   days 
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finds  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
transmute  scenery  and  air  into  dollars,  for  the  Celia 
Thaxter  cottage  on  Appledore  Island,  where  the  poet 
wrote  much  of  her  best  verse,  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  her,  together  with  the  pictures,  li- 
brary and  furniture  that  originally  filled  it. 

"When  I  go  down  to  Appledore 

I  shall  climb  up  a  stony  street 
To  find  a  liospitahle  door 

In  an  old  garden,  <iuaint  and  sweet" 

sang  Celia  Thaxter  in  the  old,  quiet  days ;  and  those  who 
go  thither  will  find  the  hospitable  doors  of  two  great 
hotels  swinging  open  to  receive  them.  The  pathway  to 
one  of  them  is  poppy-bordered,  or  was  when  I  last  passed 
along  it,  and  nowhere  are  flowers  more  welcome  than  on  a 
rocky  islet  such  as  this. 

dL  There  are  nine  in  all  of  these  quiet  and  dreamy  Isles 
of  Shoals,  and  most  of  them  have  a  history.  On  the 
larger  islands  there  are  still  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the 
time  when  a  considerable  fishing  colony  was  located  there. 
(H,  When  the  fleecy  fog  shuts  down  on  these  Isles  of 
Shoals,  one  is  absolutely  "out  of  the  world"  ;  and  even 
when  the  mainland  is  in  full  view  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
they  seem  remote  from  things  mundane. 
(H.  From  their  surf- washed  promontories,  or  from  the  com- 
fortable precincts  of  the  hotel  piazzas,  one  may  enjoy  as  in 
few  other  spots,  "the  grand  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean" . 
(H.  As  a  whole,  the  New  Hampshire  seacoast  is  a  delight- 
ful region,  known  of  many,  but  by  and  by  to  be  known  of 
thousands  more;  and  no  part  of  it  is  more  truly  pictures- 
que, more  rest-compelling  or  more  romantic  than  these 
rocky  islets  that  so  happily  have  lost  their  ancient  appela- 
tion  of  "Smith's." 


1  THANK  Heaven  every  Summer's  day  of 
my  life,  that  my  lot  was  humbly  cast  with- 
in the  hearing  of  romping  brooks,  and 
beneath  the  shadow  of  oaks.  And  from 
all  the  tramp  and  bustle  of  the  world,  into 
which  fortune  has  led  me  in  these  latter  years 
of  my  life,  I  delight  to  steal  away  for  daj^s  and 
for  weeks  together,  and  bathe  my  spirit  in  the 
freedom  of  the  old  woods,  and  to  grow  young 
again,  lying  upon  the  brookside  and  counting 
the  white  clouds  that  sail  along  the  sky,  softly 
and  tranquilly — even  as  holy  memories  go  steal- 
ing over  the  vault  of  life.  .  .  .  I  like  to 
steep  my  soul  in  a  sea  of  quiet,  with  nothing 
floating  past  me  as  I  lie  moored  to  my  thought, 
but  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  soaring  birds, 
and  shadows  of  clouds. 

CL  Two  days  since  I  was  sweltering  in  the  heat 
of  the  city,  jostled  by  the  thousand  eager 
workers,  and  panting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
walls.  But  I  have  stolen  away,  and  for  two 
hours  of  healthful  regrowth  into  the  darkling 
past,  I  have  been  lying,  this  blessed  Summer's 
morning,  upon  the  grassy  bank  of  a  stream  that 
babbled  me  to  sleep  in  boyhood.  Dear,  old 
stream,  unchanging,  unfaltering — never  grow- 
ing old — smiling  in  your  silver  rustle,  and  calm- 
ing yourself  in  the  broad,  placid  pools — I  love 
you,  as  I  love  a  friend !      — Donald  G.  MitchelL 
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New  York's  Suburbs  at  Dawn 
in  Midsummer 

EARLY  midsummer  morning  with  still  air  and  clouded 
skies  come  with  a  singular  soothing  charm  upon  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  big  city. 
(H.  The  sun  is  still  below  the  horizon,  but  night  has  fled 
and  there  is  sufficient  daylight  to  exhibit  all  the  details  of 
the  landscape.  The  still,  shadowless  world,  drowsy  as 
with  the  narcotic  balms  of  flower  and  grass  and  shrub, 
seems  like  an  isolated  bit  of  territory  under  the  spell  of 
invisible  powers. 

dL  Miles  of  motionless  air  fend  the  enchanted  region  from 
physical  disturbance  and  yet  other  miles  of  the  upper  at- 
mosphere keep  out  any  clear  ray  of  the  rising  sun.  There 
is  no  true  dawn,  only  a  diffused  lightening  hardly  to  be 
detected,  no  sudden  gleam  of  shining  sunshafts  accom- 
panied with  that  universal  stir  of  air  and  foliage  which 
usually  greets  the  dawn. 

CH,  The  slumberous  suburban  world  refuses  to  be  awakened 
at  the  call  of  the  invisible  sun,  but  dozing  on  amid  its 
tranced  atmosphere  and  narcotic  odors,  it  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  day's  work  to  be  done. 
dL  Under  the  gray,  uncommunicative  silence  of  that  early 
morning  sky  the  sensitive  surface  of  woods  and  fields  is 
full  of  strange  lights  and  overwritten  with  unutterable 
and  mysterious  messages,  which  it  seems  must  at  any 
moment  struggle  for  expression.  Each  motionless  leaf  and 
idle  perpendicular  stalk  of  grass  seems  listening  for  the 
vrord  that  comes  not. 
dl  All  the   greens  of  woods   and  fields   are  keyed  many 
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tones  lower  than  on  bright  mornings,  and  the  dimples  of 
the  woodland  are  inky  wells,  which  the  eye  explores  in 
vain.  White  lace-heads  of  the  wild  carrot  show  like 
scattered  foam  on  a  recently  disturbed  sea,  now  calm  and 
giving  no  other  evidence  of  the  vanished  tumult. 
dL  Distant  evergreens,  saturated  with  the  damp  air,  seem 
swollen  beyond  their  true  size.  The  nearer  trees,  undis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  ex- 
hibit their  characteristic  arrangement  of  limbs  and  twigs, 
one  bristling  as  if  charged  with  electricity,  another  rising 
and  drooping,  fountain  like,  still  another  holding  out  its 
green  arms  horizontally  with  steady  strength. 
dL  There  are  few  noises  and  those  for  the  most  part 
muffled,  as  if  they  came  with  difficulty  through  the  fend- 
ing moisture  of  the  air  and  were  robbed  of  all  their 
sharpness.  Far  cocks  crow  one  after  another,  echo  upon 
echo,  with  dreamy  dulness. 

d.  A  single  cricket  shrills  in  loneliness.  The  cry  of  the 
peewee,  fit  music  of  the  dim,  shadowy  dawn,  burdened  as 
it  were  with  all  the  message  of  human  sadness,  comes  in 
tireless  repetition  from  the  orchard  trees  where  the  bird 
sits  waiting  for  its  insect  prey. 

d.  The  clear  whistle  of  the  cardinal  grosbeak  comes  from 
his  covert  in  the  woods  and  the  woodthrush  tries  with 
tireless  skill  to  reach  his  own  unattainable  ideal  of  song. 
The  chatter  of  the  black  birds  is  hushed,  and  even  the 
pert  robin  feels  the  solemnity  of  the  silent  windless  dawn. 
(H.   All  the  grass    is  dripping,   not  with   dew,    but    with 


moisture  wrung  from  the  spongy 
undisturbed  all  night  long  by  any 
the  fields  with  their  filmy  webs, 
bediamonded   lace   of  cunningest 


atmosphere.  Spiders, 
wind,  have  netted  all 
and  every  web  is  like 
workmanship.       Grass- 
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heads  are  decorated  with  like  glittering  crystals  and  the 
tip  of  many  a  leaf  glistens  with  a  pearly  drop  just  ready 
to  fall. 

dL  Mysterious,  silent,  cool  and  lone  is  the  early  mid- 
summer morning,  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  unknown 
and  unknowable,  which  civilized  man  and  savage  have 
always  been  prone  to  seek  in  Nature,  especially  in  her  un- 
familiar aspects.  Midday,  brilliant,  triumphant  and  piti- 
less, seems  to  preach  an  irresistible  materialism,  but 
morning  and  evening,  with  their  uncertain  half  lights  and 
sympathetic  glooms,  appeal  to  that  in  man  which  longs 
for  the  unseen  and  the  intangible. 

dL  So  the  misty,  and  still  midsummer  morning — it  seems 
to  isolate  the  beholder,  even  on  the  edge  of  the  big  city 
and  its  vast  population,  from  the  communion  of  his  kind 
and  to  leave  him  alone  with  Nature,  and  with  whatever  in 
Nature  is  more  than  material.  Here  are  brief  peace  and 
respite  from  the  liquid  blaze  of  the  August  sun  rolling  in 
cloudless  heaven,  from  which  the  last  trace  of  mystery 
has  vanished  before  those  burnished  lances ;  from  the  fret 
of  hourly  contact  with  struggling  humanity  and  sordid 
cares.  — Selected. 


"Give  me  the  gospel  of  the  fields  and  ivoods- 
The  sermon  written  in  the  hook  of  books, — 
The  sweet  communion  of  the  things  of  earth 
Fresh  with  the  warm  baptism  of  the  sun, 
Give  me  the  offertory  of  hud  and  bloom, 
The  perfect  carolling  of  happy  birds; 
Give  me  the  creed  of  one  of  God's  fair  days 
Wrought  in  the  beauty  of  its  loveliness; 
And  then  the  benediction  of  the  stars, 
His  eloquent  ministers  of  the  night.'' 
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AN  ABANDONED  FARM 

Man  has  ivearied  of  his  task 

And  withdrawn ; 
Weeds  groiv  rank  and  wild  things  bask 

On  the  lawn ; 
By  the  orchard,  gnarled  and  gray, 
House  and  hams  sink  to  decay  ; 
No  blithe  sounds  of  work  or  play 

Greet  the  dawn. 

Nature  takes  ivhat  man  has  spurned 

To  her  heart ; 
Like  a  conqueror  returned, 

Routs  man's  art ; 
Through  his  fields  deploys  her  lines. 
Regiments  of  shrubs  and  vines  ; 
Takes  by  storm  or  undermines 

Every  part, 

Hoiu  she  flaunts  her  victory 

This  bright  day  ! 
Sets  ivhere  every  eye  may  see 

Banners  gay  ! 
Purple  joepye,  asters  blue, 
Meadoiv-siveet  of  creamy  hue, 
Goldenrod  and  primrose,  too. 

Line  my  way. 

So  my  Soul  for  Care  and  Toil 

Long  oppressed, 
Like  this  farm's  exhausted  soil, 

Cries  for  rest. 
Nature,  take  again  thy  child  ! 
Lying  falloiv,  free  and  wild; 
Let  me  feel  thy  rigor  mild, 

Soothed  and  blessed. 


-Edward  Tallmadge  Root 
in  The  Independent 
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Abandoned  Farms 


BY  MAURICE  BALDWIX 

TEN  years  ago  such  records  as  could  be  had  showed 
that  in  Maine  there  were  so-called  abandoned  farms 
to  the  number  of  over  3000,  in  Vermont  over  1500, 
in  New  Hampshire  over  1300.  On  nearly  all  of  these 
the  taxes  were  paid,  or  not  being  paid,  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  against  the  smallest  possible  total  value  of  the 
properties.  The  taxes  were  trifling  and  at  the  very  ut- 
most a  number  of  years  might  pass  and  the  townships 
would  realize  their  due  without  danger  of  great  loss.  This 
was  the  situation  in  these  three  states  ten  years  ago. 
dL  Let  me  tell  you  why  a  farm  was  called  abandoned,  and 
the  reasons  that  led  to  such  a  designation,  before  I  tell 
you  about  the  farms  as  they  are  today. 
(2,  New  England  raised  a  race  of  men  so  viril,  so  imbued 
with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  their  Puritan  origin  that  only 
for  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  years  could  that  spirit 
be  spent  in  the  stony  boundaries  of  the  region  in  which 
their  forefathers  found  possible  the  struggle  for  life.  The 
word  struggle  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  English  language. 
It  hasn't  a  trace  of  meanness,  duplicity,  or  evil  in  its  sig- 
nificance. Its  definition  may  be  accepted  as  the  battle  of 
righteousness  for  the  right.  The  right  to  live  is  the  first 
privilege  of  life,  and  our  New  England  ancestors  certainly 
fought  for  their  right  to  survive.  The  fight  was  often  the 
death  of  them.  A  national  spirit  developed  with  their 
individualistic  spirit  and  came  then,  after  their  settle- 
ments were  barely  secure,  the  Indian  wars,   the    Mexican 
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war,  the  war  of  1812  and  of  1861.  All  these  calls  upon 
a  manhood  that  had  grown  strong  in  fighting  the  enemies 
of  climate,  soil,  and  wilderness  found  their  responses  in 
drafts  from  the  very  back-bone  of  the  new  nation.  The 
bucolic  intents  and  strength  that  had  made  our  rugged 
virgin  acres  to  become  conscious  of  their  conquerors  by 
fields  and  orchards  were  for  a  time  drawn  away,  diverting 
into  the  greatest  contentions  for  liberty  and  life  itself  the 
forces  that  might  still  be  dominant  on  the  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys  of  New  England. 

d.  The  Civil  war  and  later  the  call  of  the  great  untamed 
West  took  from  New  England  the  strongest  of  its  strong 
and  for  many  years  as  a  consequence  there  were  along  the 
country  roads  the  vision  of  old  gaunt  houses,  untended 
fields  and  orchards  and  second-growth  forests,  for  which 
there  seemed  no  humanizing  presence  to  make  known 
their  worth. 

CL  The  greater  agricultural  response  of  the  West  claimed 
the  earliest  tillers  of  the  Eastern  soil  and  still  claims 
them;  but  with  the  national  growth  and  prosperity  new 
needs  and  new  uses  arose. 

CL  The  tired  and  the  sick  and  the  idle  began  to  remember 
and  know  the  health-giving,  clean,  quiet  life  of  the  hills, 
the  clear-eyed  brooks,  the  varigated,  kindly  forests  of 
their  fathers  or  their  own  deserted  homes,  and  a  wave  of 
nostalgia,  of  childlike  homesickness,  has  in  the  last  dozen 
years  sent  thousands  back  to  the  simple  old  homes  and 
daisy-dotted,  pine-crowned  hills  of  their  ancestors. 
dL  These  old  farms  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  patient 
old  mothers  who  in  such  numbers  waited  the  return  from 
the  war  or  the  West  their  wandering  sons.  The  mothers 
are  gone,  but  the  old  orchards  seem  still  to  hold  out  their 
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gnarled  arms,  the  lilacs  still  perfume  the  air  with  their 
welcome,  the  old  houses  still  watch  with  time-dimmed 
windows  the  road  down  which  must  sometime  come  the 
life  that  once  made  them  bright. 

(U.  The  "abandoned"  farms  are  getting  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  old  acres  are  again  alive  with  cattle  or  are 
burgeoning  with  new  crops.  The  grass-grown  fronts  of 
elm-shadowed  homes  are  trim  with  care  and  with  flowers, 
the  old  houses  have  their  new  dresses  of  paint,  and  the 
laughter  of  children  is  heard  in  the  meadows.  The  strug- 
gle for  life  is  past  in  these  old  places, — the  joy  of  life  is 
having  its  day. 


DOWN 
TO 
THE 
SEA 

By 

R.  H.  Cheney 
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Brook  of  the  hillside  pasture, 

Babble  thy  hopes  to  me ; 

What  of  the  toilsome  journey. 

What  of  the  far  off  sea  ? 

Ever  the  one  voice  calling : 
Hurry  ye  down  to  the  sea! 
Ever  the  wisper  falling : 
Come  ye  along  to  me  ! 

Far  is  the  sea  from  the  hillside. 

Long  is  the  call,  but  true ; 

Singing  the  slopes  and  valleys 

We  shall  indeed  win  through. 
Child  of  the  hillside  pasture. 
Lisping  thy  hopes  to  me. 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  together 
Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea. 


PROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 

A  S  a  few  strokes  from  a  loving  hand  will  soothe  a   weary  fore- 
head, so  the  gentle  pressure  of  the   wild   grass  soothes   and 
strokes  away  the  nervous  tension  born  of  civilized  life, 

Richard  Jefferies. 

t:^  x!:^  €^ 

'TPHE  fervor  of  the  sunbeams  descending  in  a  tidal  flood  rings  on 
the   strung  harp   of  earth.     It  is   this   exquisite   undertone, 
heard  and  yet  unheard,  which  brings  the  mind  into  sweet  accord- 
ance with  the  wonderful  instrument  of  Nature. 

Richard  Jefferies. 

t^   c^   t^ 

A    LAKE   is   the   landscape's  most   beautiful   and    expressive 

feature.     It  is  earth's  eye;  looking  into  which  the  beholder 

measures  the  depth  of  his  own  nature.     The  fluviatile  trees  next 

the   shore   are   the    slender   eyelashes  which  fringe   it,    and  the 

wooded  hills  and  cliffs  around  are  its  overhanging  brows. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
t^    t§   cS 


X-TOW  peaceful  the  phenomena  of  the  lake!  Again  the  works 
of  man  shine  as  in  the  Spring.  Ay,  every  leaf  and  twig  and 
stone  and  cobweb  sparkles  now  at  mid-afternoon  as  when  covered 
with  dew  in  a  Spring  morning.  Every  motion  of  an  oar  or  an  in- 
sect produces  a  flash  of  light ;  and  if  an  oar  falls,  how  sweet  the 
echo !  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
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NATURE      THOUGHTS 


CONTINUED 


A  FTER  you  have  exhausted  what  there  is  in  business,  politics, 
conviviality,  love,  and  so  on — have  found  that  none  of  them 
finally  satisfy,  or  permanently  wear — what  remains?  Nature  re- 
mains; to  bring  out  from  their  torpid  recesses,  the  affinities  of  a 
man  or  woman  with  the  open  air,  the  trees,  fields,  the  changes  of 
seasons — the  sun  by  day  and  the  stars  of  heaven  by  night. 

Walt  Whitman. 

tS   t3   t5 


A  BOVE  the  clear  sky  was  full  of  stars,  and  among  them  the 
beautiful  planet  Jupiter  shown  serene.  The  sky  was  of  a 
lovely  night  blue;  it  was  an  hour  to  think,  to  dream,  to  revere, 
to  love — a  time  when,  if  ever  it  will,  the  soul  reigns,  and  the 
coarse  rude  acts  of  day  are  forgotten  in  the  aspirations  of  the 
inmost  mind.  The  night  was  calm — still;  it  was  in  no  haste  to 
do  anything — it  had  nothing  it  needed  to  do.  To  be  is  enough 
for  the  stars.  Richard  Jefferies. 

t^  t^  cS 

A  T  its  farther  end  the  lane  opens  into  a  broad  grassy  upland 
field  of  over  twenty  acres,  slightly  sloping  to  the  south. 
Here  I  am  accustom'd  to  walk  for  sky  views  and  effects,  either 
morning  or  sundown.  To-day  from  this  field  my  soul  is  calm'd 
and  expanded  beyond  description,  the  whole  forenoon  by  the 
clear  blue  arching  over  all,  cloudless,  nothing  particular,  only 
sky  and  daylight.  Their  soothing  accompaniments.  Autumn 
leaves,  the  cool  dry  air,  the  faint  aroma — crows  cawing  in  the 
distance — two  great  buzzards  wheeling  gracefully  and  slowly  far 
up  there — the  occasional  murmur  of  the  wind,  sometimes  quite 
gently,  then  threatening  through  the  trees  —  a  gang  of  farm 
laborers  loading  corn  stalks  in  a  field  in  sight,  and  the  patient 
horses  waiting.  Walt  Whitman. 
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THE  best  image  which  this  world  can  give  of 
Paradise  is  in  the  slope  of  the  meadows, 
orchards,  and  corn  fields  on  the  sides  of  a 
great  Alp,  with  its  purple  rocks  and  eternal  snows 
above;  this  excellence  not  being  in  anywise  a  mat- 
ter referable  to  feeling,  or  individual  preferences, 
but  demonstrable  by  calm  enumeration  of  the  num- 
ber of  lovely  colors  on  the  rocks,  the  varied  group-j 
ing  of  the  trees,  and  quantity  of  noble  incidents  id 
stream,  crag,  or  cloud,  presented  to  the  eye  at  any 
given  moment. 

C  Of  the  grandeur  or  expression  of  the  hills,  I 
have  not  spoken;  how  far  they  are  great,  or  strong, 
or  terrible,  I  do  not  for  the  moment  consider,  be- 
cause vastness,  and  strength,  and  terror,  are  not  to 
all  minds  subjects  of  desired  contemplation.  Il 
may  make  no  difference  to  some  men  whether  a 
natural  object  be  large  or  small,  whether  it  be 
strong  or  feeble.  But  loveliness  of  color,  perfect^ 
ness  of  form,  endlessness  of  change,  wonderful 
ness  of  structure,  are  precious  to  all  undiseasec 
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human  minds;  and  the  superiority  of  the  moun- 
tains in  all  these  things  to  the  lowland  is,  I  repeat, 
as  measurable  as  the  richness  of  a  painted  window 
matched  with  a  white  one,  or  the  wealth  of  a  mu- 
seum compared  with  that  of  a  simply  furnished 
chamber.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  for  the 
human  race,  as  at  once  their  schools  and  cathe- 
drals; full  of  treasures  of  illuminated  manuscript 
for  the  scholar,  kindly  in  simple  lessons  to  the 
worker,  quiet  in  pale  cloisters  for  the  thinker,  glo- 
rious in  holiness  for  the  worshipper.  And  of  these 
great  cathedrals  of  the  earth,  with  their  gates  of 
rock,  pavements  of  cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and 
stone,  altars  of  snow,  and  vaults  of  purple,  trav- 
ersed by  the  continual  stars, — of  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  written,  not  long  ago,  by  one  of  the 
Dest  of  the  poor  human  race  for  whom  they  were 
Duilt,  wondering  in  himself  for  whom  their  Creator 
:ould  have  made  them,  and  thinking  to  have  en- 
irely  discerned  the  Divine  intent  in  them — "They 
ire  inhabited  by  the  Beasts."  — John  Ruskin. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


The  Daisy.      The  white  daisy  is  emblematic  of  innocence, 
color  of  the  flower  probably  suggesting  the  symbolism. 


the 


Horse  Chestnuts  are  indicative  of  luxury.  The  idea  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  size  of  the  burs. 

Lightning  is  zigzag  because  as  it  condenses  the  air  in  the  im- 
mediate advance  of  its  path  it  flies  from  side  to  side  in  order  to 
pass  where  there  is  the  least  resistance  to  its  progress. 

The  Primrose  is  in  England  an  emblem  of  inconstancy.  The  name 
signifies  that  it  is  the  prime  rose,  or  the  first  rose  of  the  Spring, 
this  flower  opening  before  most  others. 

Mosquitoes.  The  bite  of  the  mosquito  would  scarcely  be  noticed 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  insect  injects  into  the  wound  an 
acrid  juice,  which  causes  the  itching  and  painful  sensation. 

Plants.  Many  plants  close  their  petals  during  rain  or  at  the  ap- 
proach of  night.  Some  never  reopen,  while  others  expand  on 
the  following  morning  or  after  the  shower  has  passed  and  remain 
in  bloom  for  several  days. 

The  Pitcher  Plant  of  tropical  America  has  depending  from  its 
leaves  a  natural  receptacle,  and,  what  is  more  curious  of  all,  the 
little  pitcher  is  always  about  half  full  of  pure  water  secreted  by 
the  plant. 

Seaweed.  The  longest  plants  in  the  world  are  seaweed.  One 
tropical  and  subtropical  variety  is  known  which,  when  it  reaches 
its  full  development,  is  at  least  600  feet  in  length.  Seaweeds  do 
not  receive  any  nourishment  from  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  or 
borders  of  the  sea,  but  only  from  air  and  mineral  matters  held  in 
solution  in  the  sea  water. 
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The  Moon.  Circles  around  the  moon  are  sometimes  small  and 
sometimes  large  because  they  are  formed  at  different  heights  in 
the  air. 

Moss.  The  species  of  moss  called  nostoch  is  said  by  naturalists 
to  bear  an  exceedingly  close  resemblance  in  its  sentiveness  to  an 
animal  structure.  Upon  the  least  touch  it  trembles  and  shrinks 
away  as  though  in  pain. 

Spruce  is  not  commonly  accounted  a  costly  wood,  but  some  of  it 
may  be  very  valuable.  Spruce  is  largely  used  for  the  tops  of 
stringed  musical  instruments,  such  as  guitars  and  mandolins,  the 
finer  grained  being  the  more  desirable.  The  value  of  rosewood 
depends  upon  its  color  and  quality.  It  ranges  in  price  from  a 
cent  and  a  quarter  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  Thirty  grain  Adiron- 
dack spruce  would  be  worth  more  than  the  finest  rosewood.  It 
might  be  that  not  one  such  log  would  be  found  among  a  thous- 
and. 

Rainbow.  Though  a  rainbow  appears  to  be  semi-circular  in  shape 
it  is  in  reality  a  complete  circle;  but  one-half  of  the  circle  can  be 
seen,  because  the  earth  cuts  off  the  view.  If  we  were  poised  in 
the  air,  high  above  the  earth  we  could  see  it  all.  The  circular 
shape  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rain-drops  are  round,  and  that 
each  drop  reflects  but  one  color  to  our  eyes.  It  may  strike  you 
as  a  strange  thing,  but  it  is  true,  that  no  two  persons  see  the  same 
bow.  That  is  because  no  two  persons  can  possibly  occupy  the 
same  position,  and  thus  reflections  fall  differently  upon  their  eyes. 


Banana  Leaves  serve  many  useful  purposes,  for  of  them  are  made 
tough  paper  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to  the  thickest  cardboard, 
clothing,  hats  and  brushes,  mats  and  hammocks.  Millions  of 
pounds  of  banana  fibre,  misnamed  manilla  "hemp,"  are  each  year 
brought  to  the  United  States  or  taken  to  Europe  and  spun  into 
cordage  from  the  fineness  of  silk  up  through  the  size  of  twine  to 
the  bigness  of  mammoth  cables,  and  many  dainty  handkerchiefs 
and  bits  of  fine  lace  have  been  woven  from  the  fibers  of  banana 
leaves  by  the  deft  fingers  of  the  women  of  South  America  and 
of  the  far  East. 
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HERE  is  no  month  more  beautiful  than  August.  It 
has  a  serene  splendor  and  maturity  about  it  that 
are  delightful.  The  soil  is  dry,  the  sky  is  bright 
and  beautiful,  with  scattered  and  silvery  clouds.  The 
foliage  is  full  and  luxuriant;  the  grass  fields,  mown  in 
June  and  July,  are  now  full  of  the  richest  grass,  and  cattle 
wander  through  them  in  finest  condition,  or  lie  in  groups 
worthy  of  a  painter's  hand.  There  is  a  sort  of  second 
Spring  in  trees,  the  oak  and  the  elm  especially  putting 
forth  new  shoots  of  a  lighter  tint.  The  hedges  put  on 
the  same  vernal-looking  hue;  and  the  heather  on  the 
moors,  and  scabiuses,  blue  chicory,  and  large  white  con- 
volvulus, hawkweeds,  honeysuckles,  and  the  small  blue 
campanula,  make  the  fields  gay.  The  nuts,  still  green, 
hang  in  prodigal  clusters  on  the  tall,  old  hedges  of  wood- 
land lanes.  Young  frogs,  in  thousands,  are  issuing  from 
the  waters  and  traversing  the  roads;  and  birds,  having 
terminated  their  Spring  cares,  are  out  enjoying  their  fami- 
lies in  the  sunny  and  plentiful  fields. 

(H,  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  enumerate  the   flowers  that 
now  make  brilliant  both  our  gardens  and  the  country.    The 
reign  of  the  rose  is,  for  the  most  part,  over ;  and  the  fox- 
glove, the  almanac  of  July,  has  dropped,  day  bv  day,   its 
flowers,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  row,  and  has  but 
a  few  or  none  now  remaining   at    the    top    of  the    stalk. 
.  ,         Pinks,  carnations,  balsams,  scabiuses,  agapanthas,  evening 
_^J^y^3f      primroses,  coreopses,    escholtzias,  those  purple  convolvu- 
-^^^■i    '"'"       luses,  the  "morning  glory"  of  the  Americans,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  other  flowers,  still  make  gardens  charining;    and 
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apples,  pears,  plums,    melons,    and   other   fruits  abound; 
and  the  hop-harvest  begins. 

<n.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  symptons  of  the  year's 
decline  begin  to  press  upon  our  attention.  The  morning 
and  evening  air  has  an  atumnal  freshness.  The  hedge- 
fruit  has  acquired  a  tinge  of  ruddiness.  The  berries  of 
the  mountain-ash  have  assumed  their  beautiful  orange  hue ; 
and  swallows  twitter  as  they  fly,  or  sit  perched  in  a  row 
upon  a  rail,  or  the  dead  bough  of  a  tree.  The  swift  has 
taken  its  departure.  That  beautiful  phenomenon,  the 
white  fog,  is  again  beheld  rolling  its  snowy  billows  along 
the  valleys;  the  dark  tops  of  trees  emerging  from  it  as 
from  a  flood. 

(EL  All  the  world  is  but ;  seashores,  bathing-places,  rivers, 
and  mountains,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  more  populous 
now  than  cities.  The  tailor,  stupified  till  he  mistakes 
himself  for  his  own  goose — the  shopkeeper,  till  he  sees  no 
diffierence  between  himself  and  a  counter  — the  very  me- 
chanic, steals  off  to  some  spot  of  recreation.  Innkeepers 
only  are  at  home  to  receive  their  fellow- subjects'  money; 
and  poor  authors,  because  they  seldom  do  receive  it. 
CL  The  only  people  who,  toward  the  end  of  August,  flock 
into  towns,  are  farmers,  who  have  cut  their  corn,  and  nat- 
urally escape  for  awhile  out  of  the  country,  of  which  they 
have  had  eleven  months'  surfeit,  and  now  especially  enjoy 
hot  pavements,  glowing  brick  walls,  and  crowds  of  sultry 
people.  — William  Howitt. 

The  various  productions  of  Nature  were  not  made  for  us  to  tread  upon, 
nor  only  to  feed  our  eyes  with  their  grateful  variety,  or  to  bring  a  sweet 
■odor  to  us;  but  there  is  a  more  internal  beauty  in  them  for  our  minds  to 
pray  upon,  did  we  but  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  these  things  into 
i:heir  hidden  properties. — Bp.  Patrick. 
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SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


I  stood  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's  wide  arch 
Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 
The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me:— bathed  in  light, 
Tliey  gathered  mid-way  round  the  wooded  height, 
And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 
Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown. 
As  many  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance. 
Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its  shattered  lance. 
And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 
The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft, 
The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 
Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade. 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day. 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash, — 
And,  richly  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach. 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  Avoodland  fills, 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out. 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin  smoke. 
Through  thick-leaved  branches,   from  the  dingle  broke. 


If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  the  soul  from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!—  No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 
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Native  Wild  Flowers 


DURING  the  days  of  early  Spring  we  all  love  to 
frequent  the  forest.  We  bring  back  home  with  us 
huge  bunches  of  hepaticas^  spring-beauties,  adder's 
tongues,  violets,  trilliums  and  anemones. 
d.  When  the  balmy  Spring  days  have  given  place  to  the 
sultry  Summer  ones,  then  the  outdoor  world  still  has  a 
charm  of  its  own.  The  songs  of  the  wild  birds  have  lost 
the  ecstasy  and  thrill  of  the  mating-season,  but  with 
Nature's  prodigality,  new  floral  treasures  have  come  in 
woodland  and  by  the  highway  to  take  the  place  of  the 
more  delicate  springtide  blossoms. 

(H  One  of  the  plants  whose  flowering  season  extends  into 
the  Summer  is  the  wild  columbine.  In  som.e  localities  it 
opens  in  April,  but  may  linger  untiljuly.  It  is  a  mem.ber 
of  the  crowfoot  family,  and  likes  a  rocky  nook,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
flowers  are  red  without  and  yellow  within,  the  corolla 
having  five  petals,  which  are  shaped  like  hollow  spurs. 
This  plant  is  a  favorite  of  the  poets,  for  we  find  it  often 
referred  to.      Emerson  says  in  "The  Humble-Bee"  : 

"Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 
Succory  to  matcli  the  sky, 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Scented  fern  and  agrimony." 

In  some  localities  the  harebell  comes  into  bloom  in  June ; 
in  others  it  opens  its  blue  cups  late  in  September.  The 
stem  is  slender  and  branching,  rising  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.  The  leaves  are  oval-shaped,  and  the  deep  azure 
blossoms  nod  from  wire-like  stems. 
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dL  The  ox-eye  daisy  gems  the  fields  and  waysides  of  some 
parts  of  our  country,  the  joy  of  the  flower-gatherer  and 
often  the  despair  of  the  farmer.  This  plant  is  not  a 
native  of  America,  but  was  brought  over  from  England  by 
the  early  settlers.  However,  the  white  and  yellow 
blossoms  have  made  themselves  thoroughly  at  home. 
Burns  speaks  of  the  daisy  as  a  "Wee,  modest,  crimson- 
tippit  flower."  This,  the  wild  daisy  as  we  know  it,  is  the 
Bellis  perennis,  which  we  cultivate  in  our  gardens  under 
the  name  of  the  English  daisy. 

d.  The  bouncing-bet  is  another  flower  which,  first  brought 
from  England  for  garden  culture,  has  escaped  restraint, 
and  grows  wild  by  the  wayside.  It  has  a  stout  stem, 
upon  which  oval  leaves  grow  in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  a 
pinkish- white.  Burroughs  says,  "Bouncing-bet  is  perhaps 
its  English  name,  as  the  pinkish- white  complexion  of  its 
flowers  with  their  perfume,  and  the  coarse,  robust  char- 
acter of  the  plant  really  give  it  a  kind  of  English  ferninine 
comeliness  and  bounce.  It  looks  like  a  Yorkshire  house- 
maid." 

(H.  For  our  next  midsummer  blossom  we  must  leave  the 
highways,  and  go  through  fields  and  forests  to  the  edge  of 
some  brook  or  stream.  There  we  find  the  blue-flag,  its 
stalk  reaching  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  feet.  The 
leaves  are  flat  and  sword-shaped,  while  the  flowers  are  a 
deep  violet-blue  veined  with  purple  and  variegated  with 
white,  yellow  and  green.  One  of  its  names,  fleur-de-lis, 
is  usually  translated  flower-of-the-lily,  although  perhaps  a 
more  literal  translation  would  be  flower-of- Louis.  This 
last  would  indicate  the  blossom's  claim  to  having  been 
chosen  by  Louis  VII.  of  France  as  his  emblem.  The  blue- 
flag    adds    a  bit  of  exquisite   coloring   to  the  landscape. 
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It  also  shows  a  striking  example  of  Nature's  care  in 
guarding  a  blossom  against  self-fertalization.  The  stamens 
and  pistal  are  so  arranged  that  pollen  must  come  from  the 
out-side,  and  is  carried  by  the  bee  in  his  search  for  honey. 
<n.  On  beyond  the  groAvth  of  blue-flags  we  find  the  water 
gemmed  with  the  broad  leaves  and  white,  golden-hearted 
blossoms  of  the  water-lily.  This  flower  is  peculiar,  in 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  where  the  petals  of  the  cor- 
olla end  and  the  stamens  begin.  Botanical  writers  differ 
as  to  whether  the  stamens  are  transformed  petals  or  the 
petals  are  transformed  stamens.  We  of  the  laity  enjoy  the 
beautiful  blossoms,  and  leave  this  question  of  plant  meta- 
morphosis to  be  settled  by  others.  — Selected. 


"Read  Nature;  Nature  is  a  friend  to  truth  " — Dr.  E.  Young 
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THE 


Percy  B.  Shelley 


Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild-wood  and  the  downs 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 
To  the  wild-woods  and  the  plains 
And  the  pools  luhere  Winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves. 
Where  the  lawns  and.  pastures  be 
And  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea. 
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ON  these  pages  each  month  will  be  listed  books 
—both  new  and  old — on  Nature  and  Outdoor 
Life  subjects,  but  the  newest  publications  will  be 
given  the  preference.  A  concise  guide  to  the  con- 
tents, the  character,  or  scope  of  each  book  will  be 
given,  and  the  author,  the  size,  style,  price,  year, 
and  the  publishers  will  be  added  thereto. 
T  Write  The  Sketch  Book  about  any  Nature  or 
Outdoor  book  you  would  like  to  find,  giving,  if 
possible,  title  and  year  published. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Earth 

By  Anthony  Partridge.  A  novel.  Full  of  exciting  adventures  and  unusual 
complications,  this  dashing  tale  moves  to  its  climax  in  baffling  mysteries 
that  are  not  fully  solved  until  the  very  end.  It  contains  the  stirring  love 
story  of  a  European  crown  prince  and  an  American  girl,— talented  and  beau- 
tiful,—and  gives  brilliant  pictures  of  life  at  several  of  the  great  capitals  and 
watering-places  of  Europe.  Never  for  a  moment  does  the  interest  in  this 
strong,  amazing  story  flag.  Illustrated,  12mo.,  cloth  decorative,  329  pages. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.50  net. 


Wild  Pastures 

By  Winthrop  Packard.  The  most  wholly  delightful  volume  of  Nature 
essays  in  many  a  day.  The  author  tells  with  exactness,  knowledge  and 
rare  literary  grace  and  humor,  of  a  Summer's  wandering  in  wild  New 
England  pastures,  with  their  ponds,  their  swamps,  their  patches  of  wood- 
land here  and  there,  and  their  rocky  hills.  Illustrations  by  Charles  Cope- 
land  are  filled  with  the  very  spirit  of  Summer.  Small  12mo..  cloth,  cover 
stamped  in  gold,  233  pages.  Fublished  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Company, 
Boston,  1909.  §1-20  net. 

The  Quest  for  the  Rose  of  Sharon 

By  Burton  E.  Stevenson.  This  tale  of  mystery  and  its  solution  makes  a 
fascinating  story,  in  which  one's  sympathies  are  awakened  over  the  im- 
pending misfortunes  of  the  little  heroine  and  her  family,  and  one's  curios- 
ity is  excited  to  the  utmost  by  the  methods  employed  to  bring  to  a  success- 
ful termination  a  quest  which  is  not  accomplished  until  the  very  last 
chapter  is  reached.  The  author's  style  is  quaint  and  charming  and  the 
characters  are  all  flesh  and  blood.  With  six  full-page  illustrations.  12mo., 
cloth,  decorative  cover,  207  pages.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company, 
Boston,  1909.  Sl-25  net. 
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Soils 

By  Charles  William  Burkett.  This  book  on  the  properties,  improvements 
and  management  of  soils,  and  the  problems  of  crop  growing  and  crop  feed- 
ing, has  been  made  an  exceedingly  readable  and  interesting  one.  Professor 
Burkett  has  written  a  story  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  student  of 
agriculture.  Illustrated  with  many  cuts  and  diagrams.  13mo.,  cloth,  30.1 
pages.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City,  1908.  $1.25  net. 

Red  Horse  Hill 

By  Sidney  McCall.  Author  of  "Truth  Dexter",  etc.  An  American  novel  of 
intense  dramatic  interest,  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  conflict  of  human  inter- 
•ests,  and  a  love  motive  that  runs  through  four  related  lives.  The  book  is, 
primarily,  a  strong,  human  story,  dealing  with  human  nature  and  Avith 
love.  The  chapters  are  handled  with  pathos,  realism  and  power.  Its  effect 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  to  ennoble  and  stimulate  the  reader.  12mo., 
cloth,  361  pages.     Published  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston,  1909.   $1.50  net. 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  it  Grew 

By  Frances  Duncan.  A  practical  treatise  on  flower  culture  for  young  people 
told  in  the  form  of  a  story.  It  is  evidently  the  design  of  the  author  of  this 
■charming  book  to  lure  little  girls  into  delving  in  the  brown  earth,  raising 
flowers,  healthy  appetites  and  rosy  cheeks.  This  volume  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  older  people  also,  because  Miss  Duncan  takes  nothing  for  granted 
in  the  matter  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  gives  all  those  little  details 
which  amateur  gardeners  so  sadly  need.  "Mary's"  garden  experience  starts 
in  late  December  and  runs  through  the  whole  twelve  months.  Many 
•drawings  illuminate  the  text.  Square  12mo.,  cloth  decorative  cover,  261 
pages.    Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York  City,  1904.  $1.25  net. 

Italian  Highways  and  Byways  from  a  Motor  Car 

By  Francis  Miltoun.  The  record  of  a  motor  car  trip  through  Italy,  written 
by  an  author  who  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  this  field  and  illustrated  by  an 
a^rtist  who  has  done  some  of  the  best  work  along  these  lines.  Many  of  the 
pictures  are  printed  in  color:  others  are  in  sepia;  while  there  are  a  number 
of  pen  and  ink  illustrations.  The  trip  takes  in  ail  the  places  of  interest  in 
the  various  principal  cities  and  contains  many  penetrating  and  illuminating 
comments  on  the  people  and  their  customs.  Cover  design,  decorative  end- 
papers and  minor  decorations  from  drawings  by  Blanche  McManus.  Maps 
and  index.  8vo.,  cloth,  boxed,  tinted  paper,  370  pages.  Published  by  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $3.00  net. 


GARDENS 


The  wide,  fair  gardens,  the  rich,  lush  gardens, 

Which  no  man  planted,  and  no  man  tills; 
Their  strong  seeds  drifted,  their  brave  bloom  lifted, 

Near  and  far  over  vale  and  hills: 
Sip  the  bees  from  their  cups  of  sweetness. 

Poises  above  them,  the  wild,  free  wing. 
And  night  and  morn  from  their  doors  are  borne 

The  dreams  of  the  tunes  that  blithe  hearts  sing.. 


The  waving  gardens,  the  fragrant  gardens 

That  toss  in  the  sun  by  the  broad  highway; 
Growing  together,  gorse  and  heather, 

Aster  and  goldenrod  all  the  day. 
Poppies  dark  with  the  wine  of  slumber. 

Daises  bright,  with  the  look  of  dawn. 
The  gentian  blue,  and  the  long  year  through 

The  flowers  that  carry  the  seasons  on. 


The  dear  old  gardens,  the  pleasant  gardens, 

Where  mother  used  to  potter  about. 
Trying  and  pulling,  and  sparingly  culling. 

And  watching  each  bud  as  its  flower  laughed  out. 
Hollyhocks  here,  and  the  prince' s  feather , 

Larkspur  and  priTnrose  and  lillies  white, 
Sweet  were  the  dear,  old-fashioned  gardens, 

Where[we  kissed  the  mother  and  said  "Good-night. ' ' 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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Mid  Year 


"Summer  days  that  scarce  dare  breathe,  they  are  so  beautiful." 

A  SUMMER !  What  is  there  more  fair,  more  fleeting, 
more  fanciful  in  its  moods,  more  delightful  in  its 
surprises?  So  much  is  expected  of  it,  and  so  much 
must  be  forgiven,  for  it  often  disappoints  us,  and  then, 
just  as  we  have  lost  our  tempers  and  are  saying  hard  things, 
it  smiles  at  us  so  radiantly  that  all  shortcomings  are  con- 
doned; we  are,  in  fact,  in  love  with  it. 
dL  It  is  good  to  be  alive  and  out  in  the  flush  of  early 
morning  when  June  is  young.  The  oak  and  beech  trees, 
in  all  the  glory  of  their  first  fresh  green,  are  waving 
gently  in  the  wind ;  on  the  paths  the  gold  of  the  dropped 
laburnum  petals  lies  thick  and  soft  where  but  a  day  or 
two  ago  we  were  treading  on  the  scattered  pearl  and 
topaz  fragments  of  the  chestnut  flowers.  Now  the  sun  is 
up;  under  a  blue  and  silver  sky  the  gold-brown  bees  are 
buzzing  one  by  one  in  and  out  of  every  foxglove's  bell, 
and  silken  butterflies  poise  airily  on  the  pink  petals  of  the 
wild  geraniums  on  the  rockery. 

dl  We  fancy  all  these  pretty  things  make  up  the  magic 
of  the  sweet  June  days,  but  there  is  something  more  or 
why  should  the  waving  of  the  trees,  the  crimson  of  the 
roses,  and  the  fallen  gold  of  the  laburnum  blossoms  fill  us 
with  a  joy  so  exquisite?  Would  that  we  might  hold  the 
year, could  stay  her  in  her  rushing  flight,  but,  alas!  there 
is  no  clogging  the  wheels  of  time.  Ere  we  have  fairly 
caught  our  princess  she  has  gone;  not  even  the  sweet 
strong  withes  of  jasmine  can  bind  her;  she  flings  them  to 
us  as  a  parting  gift. 
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dl.  In  July  all  is  changed  so  changed  that  if  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  were  suddenly  transported  from  one  month  to 
the  next,  he  could  not  fail  to  note  how  widely  diverse. 
The  world  has  sobered  down,  the  intoxicating  sparkle  of 
the  cup  has  gone,  and  we  seem  to  be  safely  established 
upon  a  table-land  of  summertime.  The  rainbow  rush  of 
early  roses  is  over,  but  the  flower-beds  are  a  mosaic  of 
color,  and  there  is  a  flare  of  scarlet  in  the  garden,  as  well 
as  in  the  poppied  fields.  On  smooth  lawns,  swept  by 
tasseled  trees,  pink,  blue  and  cream-white  figures  flit 
about  like  larger  butterflies  in  the  leaf-entangled  sunshine. 
It  is  merry  on  the  lawn  in  the  long,  light  afternoons;  we 
can  catch  the  chink  of  china,  girls'  laughter,  and  the 
sharp  click  of  the  croquet  mallet.  There  is  a  spell  of 
heat.  Then  the  clouds  gather  and  the  rainstorm  comes, 
and  that  is  best  of  all,  because  of  what  happens  after :  the 
delight  of  the  happy  earth,  the  fresh  smell  of  the  rain- 
washed  roses,  even  of  the  ground  itself.  July  is  a  month 
of  sweet  temper  and  smiles. 

CH,  The  July  days  melt  swiftly  into  August.  We  are  so 
used  to  Summer  now  that  it  seems  strange  to  think  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  one  could  not  live  all  day  out  of 
doors.  August  is  the  holiday  month.  It  is  as  if  an  unend- 
ing vista  of  happy  weeks  were  lying  before  us,  to  be  en- 
joyed in  the  sweet  festina  lente  of  holiday- time  as  it  first 
begins.  Alas!  it  hurries  all  to  fast  away  when  once  the 
August  days  are  past ;  but  let  us  not  dream  of  Autum  yet, 
it  is  still  far  off.  Let  us  saunter  through  the  scented 
pine  woods,  go  nutting  in  the  coppice  where  the  kernels 
^„^_^  are  ripening,  or  tread  the  bracken  on  the  breezy  moors — 
^•i— ^  or  lie  by  the  water-shallows,  where  peppermint  and  cress 
.^^-^'}         grow  thick,  or  wander  along  unknown  roads,  where  purple 
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mallows  and  blue  chicory  are  lifting  bright  faces  through 
the  chalky  dust. 

d  Now  is  the  time  for  enjoying  the  soft  darkness  of 
Summer  nights.  In  July  the  twilight  was  too  long  for  us 
to  see  the  stars,  except  as  twinkling  shadows.  August  is 
the  month  for  star-gazing,  and  this  is  how  it  is  people  are 
so  much  at  home  in  the  August  heavens  and  expect  the 
Great  Bear  and  the  Little  Bear  to  be  forever  as  we  see 
them  then.  Night  in  gardens  is  not  so  often  talked  about 
as  day,  but  it  is  even  more  exquisite. 

dL  It  is  not  alone  the  scent  of  nicotiana  flowers  or  later 
bloom  of  roses  that  makes  the  August  night  so  strangely 
sweet ;  it  is  the  mystery  of  the  unseen,  which  is  nearer  to 
us  when  the  ordinary  becomes  the  invisible,  just  as  through 
the  darkness  one  best  sees  the  stars.  For  once  we  can 
realize  space,  the  plenteousness  of  all,  that  there  are  no 
bounds,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  of  the  illimitable — one 
with  the  stars,  the  sky,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  flying 
clouds. 

dL  In  the  darkness  of  the  August  night,  how  unfamiliar 
look  the  flowers  we  know  by  heart  in  daytime !  The 
pinks  and  scarlets  are  not  seen,  only  the  blossoms  that  are 
white.  It  is  as  if  the  Judgment  Day  were  here,  when, 
as  we  hope,  only  fair  souls  will  be  visible,  and  the  rest 
will  not  exist. 

dl,  "There  is  a  ghost  by  the  hedge,  that  by  day  is  a  blos- 
soming elder ;  "  or,  no,  it  is  a  clump  of  clematis  that  has 
flung  its  whiteness  across  the  path.  From  the  house  come 
lamplight  and  shadow,  night  moths  are  fluttering  in  the 
ivy  and  the  bat  shrieks  as  she  circles  round  domes,  invisi- 
ble to  human  eyes.  But  it  is  possible  to  live  through  all 
the  bounteous  Summer  without  ever  once  entering  into  the 
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spirit  of  it.  The  soul  of  Summer  camiot  pass  shuttered 
jealousies  or  close  shaped  casements. 

(H,  To  see  the  Summer  as  she  really  is,  we  must  know  her 
busy  with  the  homely  sweetness  of  her  daily  work,  unfold- 
ing, expanding,  ripening;  and  making  the  fair  earth  fruit- 
ful; we  must  leave  houses  made  with  hands,  and  spend 
our  days — aye,  days  and  nights  too — in  the  Open.  We 
must  listen  to  the  music  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
"count  the  daisies  upon  dappled  fields."  — Selected. 
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Thoughts  of  the  Granite  State  Have 
Lived  Long  in  Memory 

[  From  a  letter  written  by  a  resident  of  a  Delaware  town  ] 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 
Information  Bureau, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Gentlemen :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  circulars  coming  to  hand  a 
M'eek  ago.  Let  me  first  say,  regard- 
ing our  wish  to  find  a  place  meeting 
our  idea  in  your  State,  that  for  years 
I  was  a  Boston  newspaper  man,  and 
of  all  the  Ne-.v  England  States  (and  I 
was  in  them  all  at  frequent  intervals) 
I  always  liked  New  Hampshire  the 
best.  We  have  decided  to  leave  here 
at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  now  our  in- 
tention to  locate  in  New  Hampshire. 
We  have  a  small  farm  here,  but  there 
are  several  good  offers  to  rent  it  when 
we  are  ready  to  go,  so  that  part  of  it 
is  easy. 


We  have  other  letters  of  a  similar  tenor.    We  want  you  to 

help  us  get  more,  that  New  Hampshire  may 

be  benefited— It  Booms  Itself 


BOSTON  &  MAINE  RAILROAD 
INFORMATION  BUREAU  CONCORD,  N.  H 
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"/  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more' 
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I  FAREWELL  TO  SUMMER 

\  George  Arnold 


Summer  is  fading;  the  broad  leaves  that  gy^eiv 
So  freshly  green,  ivhen  June  ivas  young, 
are  falling; 
And,  all  the  whisper-haunted  forest  through 

The  restless  birds  in  saddened  tones  are  calling, 
From  rustling  hazel  copse  and  tangled  dell, 
*' Farewell,  sweet  Summer, 
Fragrant,  fruity  Summer, 
Sweet,  fareivell!  " 

Upon  the  windy  hills,  in  many  a  field. 

The  honey-bees  hum  slow  above  the  clover. 
Gleaning  the  latest  sweets  its  blossoms  may  yield. 

And,  knowing  that  their  harvest-time  is  over. 
Sing,  half  a  lullaby  and  half  a  knell, 
' '  Farewell,  sweet  Slimmer, 
Honey-laden  Shimmer, 
Siveet,  fareivell !  " 

The  little  brook  that  babbles  mid  the  ferns, 

O'er  twisted  roots  and  sandy  shallotvs  playing. 
Seems  fain  to  linger  in  its  eddied  turns, 

And  with  a  plaintive,  purling  voice  is  saying 
(  Sadder  and  siveeter  than  my  song  can  tell ) 
"Farewell,  sweet  Summer, 
Warm  and  dreamy  Summer, 
Sweet,  farewell!  " 
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A  RETREAT  FOR  BIRDS 

BY  ANNIE  CHASE 

EV^ERY  town  and  city  and  village  should  have  a  reser- 
vation of  land  with  wild  shrubs  and  trees  in  their 
natural  state  of  tangle  w^ell  fenced  in,  with  cat-proof 
and  boy-proot  fences — netted  wire  or  woven  wire — with  an 
arrangement  at  the  top  which  no  boy  or  animal  of  any 
sort  could  scale.  Here  the  birds  will  find  the  peace  and 
plenty  they  so  sadly  need. 

CH.  We  once  bought  a  new  house  upon  a  hill  backed  by 
pine  forests  and  overlooking  the  sea;  one  of  those  typical 
New  England  hills  with  outcroppings  of  granite  and 
syenite,  with  wild  rose  and  wortleberry  bushes,  blueberry 
shrubs  and  white  birches,  with  here  and  there  a  grove 
of  oaks. 

dL  This  hill  had  been  probably  for  centuries  a  favorite 
resort  of  birds.  Migrating  birds  always  stopped  there  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  Winter  birds  sought  its  bleak 
knolls  for  weed  seeds  sure  to  be  swept  clean  of  snow  by 
the  driving  winds.  Summer  birds  by  scores  nested  and 
sang  there.  Indigo  Buntings  made  a  camping  ground  and 
nesting  place  of  the  same  birch  grove  for  years.  Vireos 
hung  their  little  baskets  on  the  same  maples  every  season. 
Scarlet  Tanager  flashed  his  georgeous  colors  and  hid  his 
home  under  the  wide  oak  leaves.      Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 
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was  there  too  taking  care  of  the  oaks  in  blossom  time, 
the  oaks  hiding  him  later  with  the  leaves  which  he  had 
saved  from  grubs.  Robins,  Bluebirds,  Song  Sparrows, 
Field  Sparrows,  Vesper  Sparrows,  Chipping  Sparrows,  and 
where  the  hills  joined  the  lowland.  Meadow  Larks  and 
Bobolinks,  made  this  their  home,  trusted  it  with  their 
tender  secrets  and  here  they  taught  their  little  folk  to 
take  their  first  flight  from  its  heights  to  the  woods  beyond . 
(0.  A  brook  ran  through  the  hill  on  the  southerly  side, 
overhung  with  low  shrubs  and  reinforced  by,  here  and 
there,  a  spring.  Along  this  brook  the  Maryland  Yellow 
Throats,  the  Chenink,  the  Thrushes  and  Catbirds  made 
their  homes,  and  all  the  other  birds  came  there  to  drink 
and  bathe. 

dL  Alas  civilization  advanced.  The  brook  was  filled  up, 
trees  felled,  the  rocks  blown  out,  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  sw^eet  wild  fruits  destroyed,  and  whole  streets  full  of 
houses  grew  up  in  a  season. 

dL  The  birds  came  back  in  Spring;  the  homing  imp«ulse 
drawing  them  all  the  way  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
dear  old  hill.  The  love  for  the  ancestral  home  so  strong 
in  them  they  tried  bravely  to  build  in  the  old  spots  or 
near  them  shorn  of  shade.  A  volume  would  not  hold  the 
pathetic  histories  of  these  little  winged  guardians  of  the 
public  good ;  of  the  Maryland  Yellow  Throat  who  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  the  brook  built  near  beside  a  pool  only  to 
be  robbed  and  terrified,  and  unable  to  rear  young  for 
season  after  season  in  spite  of  all  our  strivings  for  him;  of 
the  thrush  who  built  so  near  a  human  home  she  fell  a 
victim  to  cats ;  of  the  Redstart  who  died  bravely  defend- 
ing her  young  from  bad  boys ;  of  the  Robins  who  mourned 
so  and   shrieked    so   loudly   for  help  w^e  rushed  to   their 
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rescue  dozens  of  times  a  day  and  almost  as  many  in  the 
night  and  who  finally  flew  away  childless  and  discouraged ; 
of  the  song  sparrows  who  built  so  near  us  we  were  obliged 
to  watch  in  the  garden  taking  turns  at  guarding  them  and 
their  young ;  of  the  grateful  songs  they  sang  to  us  only  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  ever- to-be-dreaded  cat. 
(H.  Bumping  down  and  into  the  darkness  one  night,  awak- 
ened by  the  shrieks  of  these,  perishing  in  the  mouth  of 
a  neighbor's  pet  Thomas  cat  too  precious  to  be  housed 
even  to  save  these  birds  from  such  an  ill-deserved  fate, 
we  awoke  to  the  need  of  a  place  set  apart  and  made  safe 
for  these  little  defenseless  creatures  who  find  themselves 
in  our  midst. 

dL  Every  bird  saved  makes  humans  safer.  Audubon  socie- 
ties are  doihg  grand  work,  but  we  are  too  prone  to  leave 
all  the  work  for  them.  Every  individual  must  do  some- 
thing to  protect  some  individual  bird  near  him,  and  see 
that  bird  laws  so  carefully  wrought  out  and  so  strenuously 
carried  against  terrible  opposition,  be  enforced. 


PICKING  GOLDENROD 

A  sceptre  not  of  kings  it  has,  in  state  of  pomp  to  stay. 
This  floiv'r  which  holds  the  sunshine  high  in 

splendor's  regal  way, 
O'er  hearts  that  search  for  beauty  at  the 

close  of  Autumn's  day, 
Upon  the  traveled  high  road  where  the  Golden- 

7'od  has  siuay; 
And  they  ivith  garden's  stately,  fair,  walled 

in  by  riches'  pride, 
Know  not  the  calm  content  I  feel  who  own 

God's  free  roadside. 

— Edith  Livingston  Smith. 
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THE  IVY 


w 


H Y  is  it  that  every  one  is  pleased  with  the  common  ivy  ? 
There  is  a  charm  about  that  plant  which  all  feel,  but  none 
can  tell  why.  Observe  it  hanging  from  the  arch  of  some  old 
bridge,  and  consider  the  degree  of  interest  it  gives  to  that  object. 
The  bridge  itself  may  be  beautifully  situated ;  the  stream  passing 
through  its  arches  clear  and  copious ;  but  still,  it  is  the  ivy  which 
gives  the  finished  and  picturesque  effect. 

(H.  Mouldering  towers  and  castles,  and  ruined  cloisters,  interest 
our  feelings  in  a  degree  more  or  less,  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  covered  or  not  by  the  ivy.  Precipices,  which  else 
would  exhibit  only  their  naked,  barren  walls,  are  clothed  by  it 
in  a  rich  and  beautiful  vesture.  Old  trees,  whose  trunks  it  sur- 
rounds, assume  a  great  variety  of  aspect;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
most  important  agent  in  forming  the  beauty  and  variety  of  rural 
landscape. 

CH.  It  is  also  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful ;  and  among  its  uses,  I 
would  include  the  very  thing  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  for  I 
have  no  idea  that  the  forms  and  colors  in  Nature  please  the  eye 
by  a  sort  of  chance.  If  I  admire  the  ivy  clinging  to  and  sur- 
mounting some  time-worn  tower,  and  the  various  tints  that  diver- 
sify the  parts  of  the  ruin  not  hidden  by  it,  I  can  only  refer  the 
pleasure  I  experience,  to  the  natural  construction  of  the  human 
mind,  which  the  Almighty  has  formed  to  feel  a  pleasure,  in  con- 
templating the  external  world  around  it. 

(H,  Who  is  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  Summer's  sun?  Who  can  behold  the  moonbeams 
reflected  from  some  silent  river,  lake,  or  sea,  and  not  feel  happy 
in  the  sight  ?  None,  I  believe,  in  early  life.  When  hardened  in 
the  ways  of  men — when  the  chief  good  pursued  is  the  accumula- 
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tion  of  wealth,  the  acquisition  of  power,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, so  called, — then  mankind  lose  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature ;  but  never,  perhaps  till  then.  A  love  for  them  is  inherent 
in  the  mind,  and  almost  always  shows  itself  in  youth;  and,  if 
cherished  at  that  period  by  education,  would  seldom  be  destroyed 
or  become  dormant  in  after  life,  as  it  now  so  generally  is. 
d.  The  ivy  is  of  vast  advantage  to  the  smaller  birds,  as  it  affords 
them  shelter  in  Winter,  and  a  retreat  for  building  their  nests  in 
Spring  and  Summer.  It  is  in  fructification  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  the  sweet  juice  which  the  flowers  exude,  supports  an 
infinity  of  insects  in  Autumn,  while  its  berries  are  a  store  of 
nutriment  for  many  birds  in  early  Spring.  — Drummond. 


Oh  siveet  September,  thy  first  breezes  bring 

The  drij  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirreV s  laughter , 

The  cool  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring, 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter." 


BUTTERFLIES 

BUTTERFLIES  are  the  most  graceful  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  insects.  Collectors  spend  more  time  follow- 
ing them  than  any  other  of  the  species.  The  butterfly  of  the 
tropics  excels  all  others  in  beauty;  it  belongs  to  the  order  of 
Lepidoptera  and  sub-order  of  Rhopelocera,  known  as  insects 
with  scale-wings.  Of  the  caterpillar  from  which  it  is  hatched, 
some  of  the  names  of  many  kinds  are  the  Papilio  Dannus,  found 
in  eastern  valley  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  the  Monarch,  found 
in  all  the  Gulf  states ;  Disippiis,  one  of  the  most  common  in  the 
Northern  states ;  the  Branded  Purple  in  New  York  and  Canada ; 
the  Question  Sign,  in  all  Eastern  states;  California  Tortoise  Shell, 
from  Colorado  to  California ;  Bairds  Butterfly,  in  state  of  Arizona, 
and  Ismeria,  all  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains." 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 


r^  I VE  me  the  old  road,  the  same  flowers — they  were  only  stiteh- 
wort — the  old  succession  of  days  and  garland,  ever  weaving 
into  it  fresh  wild-flowers  from  far  and  near.  Fetch  them  from 
distant  mountains,  discover  them  on  decaying  walls  in  unsus- 
pected corners;  though  never  seen  before,  still  they  are  the  same: 
there  has  been  a  place  in  the  heart  waiting  for  them. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
tj   t5  t$ 

A  S  far  as  I  have  sought  any,  not  the  best  laid  out  garden  or 
parterre  has  been  my  model — but  Nature  has  been.  I  know 
that  in  a  sense  the  garden  is  Nature  too,  but  I  had  to  choose — 
I  could  not-give  both.  Besides  the  gardens  are  well  represented 
in  poetry;  while  Nature  (in  letter  and  in  spirit,  in  the  divine 
essence,)  little  if  at  all.  Walt  Whitman. 

tS    t5r     tj 


■^ 


T  WANT  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  man ;  that  some  fragrance  be 
wafted  over  from  him  to  me,  and  some  ripeness  flavor  our  in- 
tercourse. His  goodness  must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory  act, 
but  a  constant  superfluity,  which  costs  him  nothing  and  of  which 
he  is  unconscious.  This  is  a  charity  that  hides  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Thephilanthrophist  too  often  surrounds  mankind  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  own  cast-oflF  griefs  as  an  atmosphere,  and  calls  it 
sympathy.  We  should  impart  our  courage,  and  not  our  despair, 
our  health  and  ease,  and  not  our  disease,  and  take  care  that  this 
does  not  spread  by  contagion.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


jV/f  EMORY,  like  the  sun,  paints  to  me  bright  pictures  of  the 
golden  Summer-time  of  lotus;  I  can  see  them,  but  how 
shall  I  fix  them  for  you  ?  By  no  process  can  that  be  accomplished. 
It  is  like  a  story  that  cannot  be  told  because  he  who  knows  it  is 
tongue-tied  and  dumb.  Richard  Jefferies. 

^   ^   ^ 

TF  there  is  nothing  new  on  the  earth,  still  the  traveler  always 
has  a  resource  in  the  skies.  They  are  constantly  turning  a 
new  page  to  view.  The  wind  sets  the  types  on  this  blue  ground, 
and  the  inquiring  may  always  read  a  new  truth  there.  There  are 
things  there  written  with  such  fine  and  subtile  tinctures,  paler 
than  the  juice  of  limes,  that  to  the  diurnal  eye  they  leave  no 
trace,  and  only  the  chemistry  of  night  reveals  them.  Every  man's 
daylight  firmament  answers  in  his  mind  to  the  brightness  of  the 
vision  in  his  starriest  hour.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

t5  t5  t5 

T  AM  convinced  there  are  hours  of  Nature,  especially  of  the 
atmosphere,  mornings  and  evenings,  address'd  to  the  soul. 
Night  transcends,  for  that  purpose,  what  the  proudest  day  can  do. 
As  if  for  the  first  time,  indeed,  creation  noiselessly  sank  into  and 
through  me  its  placid  and  untellable  lesson  beyond — O,  so  in- 
finitely beyond! — anything  from  art,  books,  sermons,  or  from 
science,  old  or  new.  The  spirit's  hour — rehgion's  hour — the  vis- 
ible suggestion  of  God  in  space  and  time — now  once  definitely  in- 
dicated, if  never  again.  The  untold  pointed  at — the  heavens 
all  paved  with  it.  The  Milky  Way,  as  if  some  superhuman  sym- 
phony, some  ode  of  universal  vagueness,  disdaining  syllable  and 
sound — a  flashing  glance  of  Deity,  address'd  to  the  soul.  All 
silently — the  indescribable  night  and  stars — far  off  and  silently. 

Walt  Whit^nan. 


SEPTEMBEK 


C5  t2r  t5 


She  comes  witli  a  halo  floating  'round  her, 

Fair  as  a  cloistered  saint  of  old: 
In  courtly  stutfs  have  her  handmaids  gowned  her, 

Royal  purple  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Her  lips  are  sweet  with  the  honey'd  sweetness 

That  lurks  in  the  heart  of  a  luscious  pear. 
When  the  bee  discovers  its  ripe  completeness 

And  sips  unstinted  the  nectar  there. 

The  queen-of-the-meadow  bends  to  meet  her, 

Wearing  a  smile  on  her  royal  face: 
The  cardinal  flower,  in  haste  to  greet  her. 

Lowers  his  colors  with  loyal  grace, 
She  owns  her  homage  with  glances  tender, 

And  blossoms  gleam  where  her  feet  have  trod: 
While  the  mellow  haze  which  the  sunbeams  lend  her 

Drops  on  the  swaying  goldenrod. 

With  lissome  measure  her  light  step  twinkles 

Buoyantly  over  the  bosky  dell: 
With  countless  asters  the  mead  she  sprinkles, 

And  tints  with  crimson  the  foxglove's  bell. 
She  twines  a  leaf  in  her  floating  tresses. 

The  first  red  leaf  from,  the  maple's  bough: 
And  the  last  bright  garland  fair  Summer  blesses 

She  binds  in  a  coronal  on  her  brow. 

But  a  speedy  summons  the  west  winds  waft  her. 

Bidding  her  haste  on  her  destined  way: 
And  only  the  echo  of  mocking  laughter 

Tells  of  her  brief,  triumphal  sway. 
Gems  of  crystal  and  beads  of  amber 

Glow  with  the  fire  of  her  parting  beams: 
And  ere  we  know  her  the  sweet  September 

Fades  like  the  visions  we  see  in  dreams. 


-Helen  Wh  it  n  ey  Clark. 
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GOING  GIPSYING 

THESE  are  fine  days  to  go  gypsying,  whether  we  hve 
in  city  or  country.      IVIany  of  us  Hving  in  the  country 
pass  by  much  of  its  beauty  in  decoration.      Through- 
out August  and  September  the  goldenrods    are  the  most 
effective. 

en.  In  some  locahties  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  mass  of 
blooms.  Swamps  that  would  be  but  miserable  waste 
places  are  made  beautiful  with  the  golden  glow  of  the 
goldenrod.  They  border  the  roadside  and  here  and  there 
dot  the  open  woods  with  their  golden  beauty. 
dL  There  are  many  species  of  the  goldenrod,  each  one 
being  adapted  to  a  peculiar  sort  of  situation.  We  have 
the  sharp-toothed  goldenrod,  which  in  some  places  blos- 
soms in  June.  It  is  often  closely  followed  by  the  cut- 
leaved  goldenrod,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  host  of 
other  species. 

cH  The  Canada  goldenrod  is  widely  distributed  and  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant.  It  is  usually  about  three  or  four 
feet  high,  but  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  six  feet. 
The  bi-colored  goldenrod  forms  brilliant  masses  in  the 
woods,  the  flowers  being  distributed  up  and  down  the 
vertical  stem  in  a  most  beautiful  fashion.  It  is  a  splendid 
decorative  plant  and  will  keep  in  a  perfect  state  for  weeks 
after  being  cut. 

(H.  Most  of  the  goldenrods  grow  in  open  fields,  having 
rather  narrow  leaves,  but  the  elm-leaved  goldenrod,  an  ex- 
quisite plant,  grows  in  woods  and  copses,  where  direct  sun- 
shine is  unknown  and  the  shadows  are  thick.  All  plants 
that  grow  in  the  shade  ha\'e  greater  leaf  area  than  when 
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grown  in  the  open  sunshine;  so  we  find  the  elm-leaved 
goldenrod  has  broad,  thin  leaves,  with  well-developed 
stems.  The  leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  elm 
tree. 

(H.  During  this  month  low  places  and  wet  meadows  are 
covered  with  beautiful  white  spires  of  the  nodding  lady 
tresses,  which  belong  to  the  orchid  family.  It  is  found 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  extending  as  far  north  as 
Nova  Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  slender,  similar  to  a  blade  of  grass. 
The  small,  white  flowers  are  spirally  arranged  in  three 
rows  on  the  end  of  the  flower  stalks,  which  average  about 
a  foot  in  height.  The  bees  visit  these  flowers  and  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spiral  and  work  upward,  effecting 
the  pollination  of  the  blossom  through  one  of  the  curious 
contrivances  of  which  the  orchid  family  is  famous.  These 
floAvers  are  very  pretty  for  use  in  small  vases,  says  the 
American  Farmer. 

<n.  How  many  of  us  have  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the 
white  umbrella  or  wild  carrot  that  is  usually  found  along 
the  roadside  and  in  fields  and  pastures.  It  is  a  fine  de- 
corative plant,  has  fluted  columns  for  stems,  has  slender, 
incised  leaves  and  masses  of  tiny  flowers,  arranged  in 
spreading  heads  that  attract  a  great  variety  of  flies  and 
insects  for  the  purpose  of  pollination.  It  can  be  used  in- 
doors in  tall  vases. 

dL  A  very  odd  blossom  is  the  turtle-head  or  snake-head. 
It  grows  in  damp  places  along  the  boarders  of  woods  and 
blooms  from  midsummer  until  late  in  the  Autumn.  The 
peculiar  white  flowers  are  held  on  leafy  stems,  which  grow 
to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three  feet.  The  flower  pro- 
jects sideways  and  has  a  distinct  mouth,  which  the  worker 
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bumble   bees  enter  to  reach  the  nectar  at  the  bottom  of 
the  corolla. 

en.  From  the  middle  of  July  until  frost  we  find  the  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  butter-and-eggs  by  roadsides  and  in  waste 
places.  This  is  a  foreign  plant  known  as  toad-flax,  but  is 
widely  distributed  in  America.  The  plant  spreads  by 
means  of  short  root  stalks  that  push  out  in  all  directions 
and  take  possession  of  the  soil.  Its  yellow  flowers  and 
light-green  foliage  are  beautiful,  while  the  nectar  is 
eagerly  sought  by  the  bumble  bee,  which  long  ago  learned 
the  secret  of  opening  the  door  that  is  so  fast  closed. 
dL  We  have  the  rubeckia,  or  cone  flower,  the  coreopses 
and  many  wild  sunflowers,  which  we  can  find  in  abund- 
ance if  we  will  go  gypsying  some  of  these  fine  days. 
dL  A  lover  of  Nature  says  that  "at  the  beginning  of  Summer 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  wealth  of  days ;  am  prodigal — a  perfect 
spendthrift !  But  as  Summer  grows  shorter  I  choose  my 
delights  more  carefully.  Three  more  trips  to  the  brook, 
a  day  at  fern  bank,  a  few  farewell  visits  to  the  pines  and 
a  day  with  the  cardinals,  in  consummatian  of  Summer's 
joy.  I  row  slowly,  often  stopping  to  make  my  obeisance 
to  some  scarlet  worthy,  growing  tall  and  brilliant,  whose 
grace  and  beauty  the  pond  reflects.  I  wonder  they  do 
not  die  in  sheer  delight  in  contemplation  of  their  own 
loveliness,  as  did  Narcissus  of  old.  But  the  vanities  of 
life  are  not  for  such.  To  fling  their  crimson  banner  from 
side  to  side,  brightening  shady  pools  and  tangles  of  under- 
brush, or  trailing  their  glory  far  up  the  meadow — this  is 
their  work,  while  the  choir  invisible  trills  and  warbles  at 
matins  and  vespers." 


' '  Nature  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect  ivhose  cause  is  God 
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OLD  HOME  WEEK 

T^HE  very  general  observance  of  the  eleventh  annual  Old 
Home  Week  demonstrated  once  more  the  permanent  value 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Ex-Gov.  Rollins  and  first  adopted  by 
the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  ten  years  ago. 
(H.  While  some  towns  have  thought  it  advisable  to  observe  the 
week  only  by  setting  apart  a  day  on  occasional  years,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  which  have  not  failed  to  have  an  Old 
Home  Day  each  year  since  the  idea  was  first  suggested,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  in  these  towns  that  the  interest  has  increased,  and  in 
which  the  results  have  been  on  the  whole  most  gratifying.  It 
has  been  found  that  each  recurring  occasion  sees  the  return  of 
sons  and  daughters  who  had  not  been  able  to  be  present  in  previ- 
ous years,  and  these  add  variety  and  interest  to  the  exercises  and 
the  reunions. 

(H.  With  such  gatherings  the  divisions  caused  by  religious  sects, 
partisan  politics  and  neighborhood  jealousies  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  are  overshadowed  and  lost  sight  of  for  a  time  in  the  general 
desire  to  make  the  Old  Home  Day  celebration  a  success,  and  in 
the  development  of  a  true  public  spirit.  Neighbors  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  one  another  better;  neighborhoods  are 
brought  nearer  together  by  their  interest  in  a  common  cause; 
and  the  citizens  are  unconsciously  prepared  to  work  in  greater 
harmony  for  the  promotion  of  other  causes  which  concern  the 
town  as  a  whole,  such  as  the  schools,  the  highways  and  the 
public  library. 
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THE  FORESTRY  CONFERENCE 

T^HE  forestry  conference  at  Bretton  Woods  on  August  3d  and 
4-th  was  notable  alike  for  the  character  of  the  attendance  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  already  exerted  throughout  the  State. 
There  were  present  not  only  Philip  W.  Ayres,  the  Forester,  and 
General  George  F.  Cruft,  the  treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire 
society  under  whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held,  but  also 
State  Foresters  E.  C.  Hirst,  of  New  Hampshire,  A.  F.  Hawes, 
of  Vermont,  C.  E.  Pettis,  of  New  York,  and  F.  E.  Besley  of 
Maryland.  To  these  experts  in  forestry  were  to  be  added  For- 
estry Commissioners  Bass  and  Brown  of  New  Hampshire,  Ring 
of  Maine,  Whipple  of  New  York,  and  many  others  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  problem  of  practical  forest  preservation. 
So  much  for  the  character  of  the  attendance,  which  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  But 
of  much  greater  immediate  importance  to  the  State  itself  was  the 
impression  which  the  conference  made  upon  the  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire.  Obviously,  the  first  problem  in  connection  with 
forest  preservation  is  the  prevention  and  checking  of  forest  fires, 
and  the  conference,  through  the  publicity  which  was  given  to  its 
proceedings,  accomplished  a  great  work  in  presenting  in  a  force- 
ful manner,  the  great  change  which  will  be  brought  about  through 
the  workings  of  the  forestry  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature.  Under  this  law  not  only  is  a  more  efficient  fire- 
fighting  service  provided  for,  but  even  common  practice  from 
the  days  of  the  first  settlers  is  to  be  radically  changed. 
(H.  Henceforth  no  one  may  start  a  fire  in  time  of  drought,  even 
upon  his  own  land,  near  woodland,  without  permission  of  the 
fire  warden.  No  one  may  build  a  fire  at  any  time  upon  the  land 
of  another  without  first  obtaining  permission  from  the  owner  or 
his  agent. 
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EUREKA=TH 

AN  has  sought  for  300  3- ears  to  reach  t| 
top  o'  the  world.  That  is  now  accoj 
phshed  —  the  North  Pole  has  been 
tained !  What  then  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  Aj 
discovery  that  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  intel 
gence  is  worth  while,  and  the  subsequent  scie 
tific  research  which  will  follow  is  of  importan< 
in  the  interests  of  geological,  geodetic  and  mel 
orological  problems. 

Students  of  navigation  and  of  atmosphe 
changes  see  in  the  discovery  an  achievement 
the  greatest  moment.     The  origin  of  storms  ai 
of  air  and  sea  currents  will  be  better  understoo 
Largely,  the  weather  comes  from  somewhere  1 
there,   and  the  more  definite  knowledge  of  t 
early  geological  development  of  the  earth  canni 
but  be  extended  b,v  a  more  intimate   study 
polar  conditions.  I 

In  these  ultimate  regions  we  shall  probabj 
learn  much  that  is  new  concerning  the  stones 
the  walls  which  surround  so  many  New  Englaij 
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lORTH  POLE ! 

Irms.  They  all  came  from  there,  brought  down 
E^es  ago  by  the  greatest  means  of  transportation 
liown  in  Nature — the  glacial  currents. 

j  The  polar  flora  and  fauna,  the  ethnological 
r mains  that  may  be  found  there  have  an  all-im- 
prtant  bearing  upon  the  early  life  of  the  globe. 
I  is  customary  to  think  of  these  regions  as  hav- 
\g  been  always  in  the  grip  of  an  endless  Winter 
lit  enough  is  already  known  to  show  that  prior 
l>  the  glacial  period  these  lands  were  almost  trop- 
ial  in  their  characteristics,  and  fossil  remains  of 
|)th  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  found, 
idicating  that  these  regions  saw  the  earliest  de- 

[elopment  of  the  earth's  surface. 

I 

i  And  whether  our  interest  is  scientific  or  not 
le  romance  of  conquest  is  felt  by  every  human 
nng  in  whose  breast  burns  a  spark  of  wonder 
:  the  marvelous  world  we  live  in,  whose  mind 
irills  to  revelations  of  Nature's  secrets  one  by 
le  beinff  disclosed  to  us  ! 
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A     DEPART  iMENT     OF     OBSERVATION 


The  Herpestis  is  named  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "a  creeping 
thing." 

The  Wind  is  one  of  the  most  active  disseminators  of  plant  life  over 
the  globe.  A  region  visited  by  a  desolating  fire  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  be  restocked  with  many  different  kinds  of  plants. 

The  Myrtle  Plant  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  emblem  of 
love.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  planted  in  ceme- 
taries. 

Leaves  of  the  cocoanut  tree  are  nearly  thirty  feet  long.  A  single 
leaf  of  the  parasol  magnolia  affords  shade  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons. 

The  Mole  is  not  blind  as  many  persons  suppose.  Its  eye  is  hardly 
larger  than  a  pinhead,  and  is  carefully  protected  from  dust  and 
dirt  by  means  of  enclosing  hairs. 

The  Earth  surface  contains  31,625,625  square  miles,  of  which 
23,814,121  are  water  and  7,811,504  are  land,  the  water  thus  cov- 
ering about  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Crystals.  Nearly  every  one  has  seen  crystals  form.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  crystal  is  an  expression  of  energy  akin  to  the  formation 
of  living  organisms.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that  living  or- 
ganisms come  into  being  in  much  the  same  way  as  crystals.  These 
crystals  follow  some  law. 

The  Soil.  Interlacing  threads  of  molds  and  fungi,  worms  and 
grubs,  creeping  insects,  tiny  root  parasites,  decaying  leaves  and 
the  millions  of  bacteria  which  spring  from  them'are  mixed  and 
mingled  together  for  many  inches  down  below  our  feet  in  a  con- 
fused mass  of  life.  Germs  of  all  sorts  swarm  there  in  countless 
millions. 


NATURE     NOTES 


C:  O  N  T  I  N  U  E  D 


Water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seas  the  water  is  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

The  Primrose  is  nothing  but  the  prime  rose,  an  allusion  to  the 
early  flowering  of  the  plant  in  Spring. 

The  Dahlia  was  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a  celebrated 
Swedish  botanist  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 

The  Dianthus  has  its  name  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
"divine  flower,"  in  reference  to  the  fragrance  and  unrivaled  neat- 
ness of  the  blossoms. 

The  Crocus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  floral  names.  It  was 
used  by  Theophrastus,  born  about  379  B.  C.  He  gives  the  name 
as  of  Chaldean  origin. 

The  Stock  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  principally 
sold  in  the  old  Stocks  market,  in  London,  the  market  itself 
having  derived  its  title  from  a  pair  of  stocks  that  stood  there. 

Venus  Fly  Trap  is  indicative  of  danger.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  symbol  was  originated  by  the  habits  of  the  flower,  it 
being  a  deadly  trap  for  small  insects. 

The  Soil.  The  layer  of  soft  mold  which  clothes  the  ground  in 
all  cultivable  districts  and  from  which  vegetation  springs  is 
actually  in  great  part  a  living  layer  of  tiny  plants  and  animals. 

The  Cedar  is  an  emblem  of  immortality,  the  symbol  being  sug- 
gested by  its  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Rain.  When  distant  hills,  mountains  or  buildings  seem  near  at 
hand,  the  sign  is  for  rain.  The  air  being  full  of  moisture  causes 
these  objects  to  appear  nearer  than  at  other  times. 

Thunder.  The  sound  of  thunder  may  be  heard  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles.  With  the  ear  to  the  ground,  much  farther. 
Lightning  is  reflected  for  150  to  200  miles. 
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PASSING  OF  SUMMER 

'  *  How  fair  she  lies  when  last  we  gaze 
Upon  her  through  the  purple  haze 
Which  kindly  veils  her  form, 

tvhen  Death 
Seals  up  her  eyes  and  stops  her  breath! 
Hoiv  fair  that  life,  begun  in  June 
With  birds  and  bees  and  brooks 

in  tune. 
Goes  out,  tvhen  Autumn^ s  brilliant 

train 
Announces  she  has  come  to  reign ! 


Now  tvhen  she  lieth  faint  and  still, 
The  heat-tvaves  rise  from  off  the  hill; 
The  milk-weed  shows  a  bursting  pod 
And  fences  flame  with  goldenrod. 
The  katy-did's  harsh  rasp  is  heard 
Contesting  for  the  final  word; 
And  crickets  sing  in  sad  refrain 
That  Summer  days  are  on  the  wane. ' ' 
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SEPTEMBER 

AUTUMN  is  stealing  on  us.  The  great,  long,  and 
sultry  heats  are  past.  Rain  has  refreshed  the  air 
and  the  parched  earth,  and  given  a  new  verdure 
to  the  pastures  where  the  cattle  in  thousands,  admitted  to 
fields  and  meadows  that  have  been  for  some  time  cleared 
of  their  hay,  present,  in  their  well-fed  beauty,  scenes  of 
peaceful  animal  life  and  plenty  that  do  us  good  to  look 
on.  The  air,  which  seemed  to  slumber  for  weeks  in  an 
electric  sleep,  now  awakes,  and  begins  to  shake  the  thick 
leafy  masses  of  the  trees,  and  with  a  refreshing  voice,  to 
sing  its  rushing  song  of  health  and  enjoyment.  The 
shadows  of  the  year  begin  to  fall  upon  us ;  a  gloom,  pleas- 
ant and  soothing,  after  the  glare  of  past  days,  hangs  in 
the  air;  and  in  morning  and  evening  there  are  a  coolness, 
a  moisture,  a  peculiar  sensation,  that  makes  us  feel,  in 
every  sense,  that  it  is  once  more  Autumn. 
(H.  Again  the  vail  of  clouds  is  drawn  away  by  the  hands  of 
the  high  soaring  winds,  and  through  the  sky  are  trailed, 
in  their  airy  lengths,  their  gossamer  drapery,  amid  the 
intense  azure  of  the  lofty  immensity;  and  the  sun  comes 
up  once  more  to  brilliant  days  of  the  calmest  and  most 
impressive  beauty. 

dL  And  beneath  this  sun  the  children  of  men,  scattered 
over  the  nations,  are  out  on  field  and  hill,  gathering,  with 
songs  and  joy,  the  annual  abundance  of  God. 
d.  On  all  sides  there  is  joy,  and  gathering  in  of  stores. 
It  is  the  month  of  boundless  abundance.  Corn,  and  hops, 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  are  soliciting  the  hand  of  man. 
The  trees  are  beginning  to  change  color,  indicative  of  ripe- 
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ness  in  their  produce,  and  the  orchards  are  affluent  in 
pears,  phims,  and  apples.  The  hedges  are  filled  with  the 
abundance  of  their  wild  crops ;  crabs ;  black,  glosssy  clus- 
ters of  privet ;  buckthorn ;  elderberries,  which  furnish  the 
farmer  with  a  cordial  cup  on  his  return  from  market  on  a 
winter's  eve;  and  blackberries,  reminding  us  of  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood.  The  hedge-rows  are  brightened  also  with 
a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries,  of  hips,  haws,  honeysuckles, 
viburnum,  and  briony.  The  fruit  of  the  mountain-ash, 
woody  nightshade,  and  wild- service,  is  truly  beautiful ; 
nor  are  the  violet-hued  sloes  and  bullaces,  or  the  crimson 
mossy  excrescences  of  the  wild  rose-tree,  insignificant 
objects  amid  the  autumnal  splendors  of  the  fading  year. 
(H,  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  the  day,  the  weather 
of  this  month  is,  for  the  most  part,  splendidly  calm;  and 
Nature  who  knows  the  most  favorable  time  to  display  all 
her  works,  has  now  instructed  the  geometric  spider  to 
form  its  radiated  circle  on  every  bush,  and  the  gossamer 
spider  to  hang  its  silken  threads  on  every  blade  of  grass. 
The  sportsman  is  abroad  amid  the  stubbles  and  the  heathy 
hills;  and  thousands  of  people,  from  city  and  town,  are 
climbing  the  mountains,  or  strolling  along  the  breezy 
shores,  warned  by  the  shortened  days  to  enjoy  themselves 
while  they  may.  The  poet  and  the  contemplative  man 
never  feel  the  country  more  delightful  than  at  this  season. 
The  woods  and  trees  are  thick  and  shadowy;  the  deep 
green  on  them  and  on  the  grass  contrasts  with  com  and 
stubble-fields,  and  the  tints  that  begin  to  break  out,  here 
and  there,  are  splendid  warnings  of  the  waning  year. 
dL  There  is  a  solemn  and  calm  mood  in  Nature,  that 
induces  the  same  in  the  human  mind ;  and  the  thoughtful 
spirit  now  finds  on  the  sea  shore,  by  the  forest  side,  along 
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the  banks  of  the  rushing  river,  or  across  rich  stretches  of 
meadows,  bounded  by  the  sight  of  luxuriant  hedges,  soft 
willow  plots,  the  smoke  of  hamlets,  and  the  points  of 
village-spires  rising  above  the  distant  woodlands,  enjoy- 
ments deep,  tender,  and  delicious.  Every  object  speaks 
of  the  season  that  is,  and  that  is  coming,  when  rains  and 
floods  shall  chase  us  away  from  the  field  to  the  fireside. 
The  flower  amid  the  meadow-grass  is  the  autumnal  crocus ; 
in  the  woods  the  splendor  of  the  fungi  is  astonishing; 
these  are  of  every  size,  shape,  and  hue,  according  to 
species  and  situation,  from  the  Slender  scarlet,  or  bright 
yellow  filament  upon  some  decaying  stump,  or  the  bold 
broad  agaric  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  standing  in  the  forest 
as  a  fitting  table  for  King  Oberon.  Some  are  broad, 
tubular,  and  flecked  with  brown;  some,  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  of  a  pearly  whiteness ;  others  of  a  brilliant  rose  color ; 
some,  whose  delicate  surfaces  are  studded  with  dark  em- 
bossments ;  some  fashioned  like  a  Chinese  parasol ;  others, 
gibbous  and  grotesque;  the  massy  puff-ball  which,  before 
it  becomes  dry,  has  been  known  to  weigh  several  pounds ; 
the  pestilent,  scented,  and  ginger-mushrooms,  for  all  the 
w^orld  like  Simnel  cakes ;  and  out  in  the  old  meadows,  the 
snowy  mushrooms  are  springing  hour  by  hour, 
d.  Among  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  season  this  month 
are  the  arrivals  of  Winter  birds,  and  the  departure  of 
numbers  that  come  to  enliven  our  Summer. 
(H.  In  the  garden  we  see  autumnal  crocuses,  autumnal 
snowflakes,  meadow  saffron,  groundsels,  asters,  and  chry- 
santhemums. They  all  nod  to  us  in  a  solemn  beauty  as 
the  last  of  those  gaudy  little  astors  w^ho  have  played  out 
the  gay  pantomine  of  the  Summer  garden. 
dL  The     shortening   day   warns   us   that    we    must    make 
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haste  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature.  Yet  glorious  is 
Nature  at  this  moment.  The  birds  are  silent;  there  is  a 
solemn  hush  over  the  landscape  that  inspires  a  thought- 
ful mood.  But  the  sun  beams  gladly  on  the  woods  and 
fields  that  smile  back  upon  him,  as  in  an  old  and  confid- 
ing affection.  The  blackberries  hang  thick  on  the  hedges ; 
the  mushroom  springs  white  and  fresh  in  the  green  pas- 
ture ;  the  geometric  spider  hangs  its  web  on  bush  and 
tree.  Never  does  the  landscape  look  more  attractive 
than  now.  The  grass  in  the  fields  is  of  the  deepest 
green;  the  corn  is  clear  from  the  uplands;  the  woods 
look  dreamy;  the  streams  run  on  in  freshest  brilliancy; 
the  air  is  full  of  vigor  and  inspiration.  You  are  no  longer 
languid,  and  oppressed  with  electric  heat;  you  feel  as  if 
you  must  run  and  leap,  think  and  love.  You  want  hearts 
tuned  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts;  minds  overflowing  with 
thought;  you  breathe  in  poetry,  you  pour  out  eloquence. 
Such  is  the  soul  of  Nature  in  the  manhood  of  Autumn. 
The  true  holiday  now  is  to  enjoy  it.         — William  Howitt. 


"Now  the  wayside  tangles  blaze 

In  the  low  September  sun, 
And  the  flowers  of  Summer  days 

Droop  and  wither,  one  by  one. 
But  reaching  up  through  bush  and  briar, 
Sumptuous  brow  and  heart  of  fire, 

Flaunting  high  its  wind-rocked  plume, 
Blooms  the  goldenrod. ' ' 
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NEW    PATHS    OF    THE    PRESIDENTIAL    RANGE 

TT  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  like  to  "foot  it" 
to  know  that  their  "paths  have  been  made  more  pleas- 
ant" for  them  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of 
New  Hampshire.  To  every  pedestrian  the  letter  follow- 
ing as  also  the  frontispiece  in  this  number  of  The  Sketch 
Book  will  have  a  significence  that  means  an  increase  of 
their  enjoyment  with  a  reduction  in  the  labor  of  attain- 
ing  it: 

(H,  Those  interested  in  mountain  paths  in  this  section  of  the 
White  Mountains  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  after  his  long  illness 
of  the  past  Winter  Prof.  J.  Raynor  Edmands  was  able  to  come 
again  to  Bretton  Woods  and  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
paths  that  he  has  for  several  years  been  constructing  along  the 
upper  altitudes  of  the  Presidential  Range.  In  view  of  his  ill 
health  it  is  particularly  fortunate  that  his  engineering  for  the 
paths  was  done  in  a  foresighted  manner  last  year  and  that  the 
same  foreman  is  still  in  his  employ,  and  that  this  season's  work 
has  materially  advanced  the  work. 

(H.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fad  for  parties  to  take  the  train  to 
the  summit  and  walk  down  over  the  Professor's  route,  having  a 
team  meet  them  at  the  "Edmands  Turn-off"  from  the  Abenaki 
Ravine  Road  about  four  miles  from  the  Bretton  Woods  hotels. 
The  skillful  engineering  and  careful  construction  of  the  new  path 
makes  the  trip,  although  following  the  rugged  contour  of  the 
higher  peaks,  really  no  harder  nor  more  fatigueing  than  any 
ordinary  walk  on  mountain  roads.  Professor  Edmands  is  cer- 
tainly doing  a  wonderful  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who 
enjoy  the  air  and  exercise  of  mountain  climbing  but  are  not 
equal  to  the  tremendous  exertion  of  the  rough  climb  up  over 
rocks  and  through  brush,  or  who  are  afraid  to  follow  the  trails 
that,  though  plain  enough  to  the  experienced  mountain  climber, 
were  blind  and  trying  to  the  tenderfoot,  and  that  formerly  gave 
the  only  way  of  getting  the  glorious  views  along  the  top  of  the 
range. 
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ON  these  pages  each  month  will  be  listed  books 
— both  new  and  old — on  Nature  and  Outdoor 
Life  subjects,  but  the  newest  publications  will  be 
given  the  preference.  A  concise  guide  to  the  con- 
tents, the  character,  or  scope  of  each  book  will  be 
given,  and  the  author,  the  size,  style,  price,  year» 
and  the  publishers  will  be  added  thereto. 
^  Write  The  Sketch  Book  about  any  Nature  or 
Outdoor  book  you  would  like  to  find,  giving,  if 
possible,  title  and  year  published. 
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The  Physical  Properties  of  the  Soil 

By  Arthur  G.  McCall.  This  book  is  a  laboratory  guide.  It  presents  for  the 
first  time  a  complete,  concise  and  .systematically  arranged  course  for  the 
study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs showing  the  apparatus  assembled  and  with  text  figures  and  sec- 
tional drawings  showing  the  construction  in  detail.  Many  original  pieces 
of  apparatus  are  shown  for  the  first  time.  12mo.,  cloth,  106  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City.  1909.  .50c  net. 


The  American  Apple  Orchard 

By  F.  A.  Waugh.  In  this  book  prominence  is  given  to  modern  commercial 
methods  as  practiced  in  large  and  up-to-date  orchards,  but  there  is  a  special 
chapter  also  on  the  family  orchard.  Methods  are  discussed,  not  for  their 
theoretical  value,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cash  profits  they  will  re- 
turn. The  book  is  pervaded  throughout  with  the  author's  enthusiasm  for 
fruit  grooving  in  general  and  for  the  great  apple  industry  in  particular.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo.,  cloth,  226  pages.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,^ 
New  York  City,  1909.  81.00  net. 

Walking  :    A  Fine  Art 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  one  of  the  walkers,  and 
"Nature  and  Science"  editor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  magazine.  This  is  a  book 
on  the  pleasure  and  the  recreation  derived  from  walking,  "as  practised  by 
naturalists  and  explained  by  original  contributions  from  the  published 
works  of  those  who  love  to  dally  along  country  lanes."  12mo.,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, page  decorations,  tinted  paper,  164  pages.  Edward  F.  Bigelow, 
Stamford,  Conn.  $1.50  net 
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BOOKS   OF   THE   OPEN   AIR  —  CONTINUED 


Peggy  at  Spinster  Farm 

By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  author  of  "Literary  Boston  of  Today,"'  etc.  What- 
ever Miss  Winslow  writes  is  good,  for  she  is  in  accord  with  the  life  worth 
living.  The  spinster,  her  niece  "Peggy,"  the  Professor,  and  young  Robert 
Graves,— not  forgetting  Hiram,  the  hired  man,  make  a  very  cheerful  com- 
pany. Light-hearted  character  sketches  and  equally  refreshing  and  unex- 
pected happenings  are  woven  together  with  a  thread  of  happy  romance, 
l^mo.,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated  from  original  photographs,  ill  pages. 
Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1908.  $1.50  net. 

Anne  of  Avonlea 

By  L.  M.  Montgomery.  Author  of  "Anne  of  Green  Ciables."  Anne  Shirley 
(Anne  of  Green  Gables)  is  beyond  question  the  most  popular  girl  heroine  in 
recent  fiction,  and  the  reading  public  will  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  her. 
In  the  present  volume  Anne  is  as  fascinating  as  ever,  and  the  author  has 
introduced  several  new  characters,  including  the  highly  imaginative  and 
charming  little  boy,  Paul  Irving,  whose  quaint  sayings  will  recall  to  the 
reader  the  delightful  Anne  on  her  first  appearance  at  Green  Gables.  l2mo., 
cloth  decorative,  illustrations,  367  pages.  Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1909.  11.50  net. 

The  Young  Train  Master 

By  Burton  L.  Stevenson.  This  book,  the  third  volume  in  the  boys'  story 
of  the  railroad  series,  introduces  the  boy  reader  to  the  higher  branches  of 
railroad  management.  Allen  West  learns  among  other  things  how  a  time- 
card  is  made,  how  traffic  is  handled  in  dull  and  in  busy  seasons,  how  the 
needs  of  the  road  are  looked  after  and  the  wishes  of  the  public  considered. 
12mo.,  cloth  decorative,  fully  illustrated,  358  pages.  Published  by  L.  C. 
Page&  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.50  net. 


Flying  Plover 

By  G.  E.  Theodore  Roberts.  This  is  a  series  of  stories  all  connected,  and 
really  one  continuous  story,  dealing  Avith  the  myths  and  folk-lore  of  the 
Indians.  The  time  and  setting  is  the  same  as  "The  Red  Feathers,"  and  the 
book  is  written  in  the  same  charming  vein,  making  delightful  reading  for 
adults  as  well  as  children.  One  volume,  cloth  decorative,  illustrations, 
125  pages.     Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.00  net. 
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AUTUMN 


Sweet  is  the  voice  that  calls 

From  the  babbling  waterfalls 

In  meadows  where  the  downy  seeds  are  flying; 

And  soft  the  breezes  blow, 

And  eddying  come  and  go 

In  ftided  gardens  where  the  rose  is  dying. 

Among  the  studded  corn 

The  blithe  quail  pipes  at  morn, 

The  merry  partridge  drums  in  hidden  places, 

And  glittering  insects  gleam 

Above  the  reedy  stream, 

Where  busy  spiders  spin  their  filmy  laces. 

At  eve,  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  Avail, 

And  on  the  clustered  grapes  to  purple  turning; 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky. 

Where  the  broad  harvest-moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah,  soon  on  field  and  hill 

The  wind  shall  whistle  chill. 

And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together. 

To  fly  from  frost  and  snow, 

And  seek  for  lands  where  blow 

The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weather. 

The  cricket  chirps  all  day, 

"O  fairest  Summer,  stay!" 

The  squirrel  eyes  askance  the  chestnuts  browning; 

The  wild  fowl  fly  afar 

Above  the  foamy  bar. 

And  hasten  southward  ere  the  skies  are  frowning. 

Now  comes  a  fragrant  breeze 

Through  the  dark  cedar-trees. 

And  round  about  my  temples  fondly  lingers, 

In  gentle  playfulness. 

Like  to  the  soft  caress 

Bestowed  in  happy  days  by  loving  fingers. 

Yet,  though  a  sense  of  grief 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf. 

And  memory  makes  the  Summer  doubly  pleasant. 

In  all  my  Autumn  dreams 

A  future  Summer  gleams. 

Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present! 

— George  Arnold. 
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IN  THE  WOODS 

IN  these  days  of  bustling  activity  in  the  city's  crowded 
streets,  how  the  emotions  of  the  city  dweller  are  stirred 
at  the  words,  '  in  the  woods"!  After  having  once 
spent  a  vacation  in  the  forest  wilds  his  whole  being  will  be 
awakened,  and  like  the  restrained  charger,  he  will  im- 
patiently tug  for  his  freedom  which  will  allow  him  his 
two  weeks'  hunting  trip  in  the  great  north  wilderness. 
When  each  season  of  the  year  has  brought  hundreds  of 
Nature  lovers  to  worship  in  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
forests,  thousands  are  eager  to  share  the  joy  of  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  in  roaming  the  wildwood  glens  and 
basking  in  the  noonday  sun  upon  the  waters  of  the 
secluded  lake. 

"It  is  here  there  is  the  romance  to  be  found  amid  the  forests, 
Mottled  with  clear  waters,  as  in  a  green  frame  set ; 
From  the  heigrhts  of  lofty  mountains,  like  costly  pearls  a-blazing, 
The  lake's  blue  surface  sparkles,  like  gems  in  a  coronet." 

dL  In  the  time  of  Thoreau,  to  visit  the  forest  retreats  was 
an  undertaking  enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  For  the  busi- 
ness man  to  have  left  his  occupation  upon  such  a  mission, 
he  would  have  become  a  successful  candidate  for  that 
institution  known  as  the  madhouse, 

(U.  To-day  a  luxurious  Pullman  takes  you  to  the  very  por- 
tals of  the  hunting  grounds,  and  you  are  soon  running 
rapids,  or  following  the  trail  to  the  camp  site  in  the  midst 
of  Nature's  wilderness.  Perhaps  at  no  season  of  the  year 
do  the  woods  have  such  an  alluring  aspect  as  in  the  glori- 
ous days  of  September  and  October.  It  is  then  that  the 
forests   are   robed  in   their  finest   raiment,  tinted  in   the 
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most  delicate  shades  of  red,  yellow  and  green.  Here, 
perhaps  by  the  side  of  a  wilderness  lake  surrounded  by 
mountains  whose  lofty  summits  seem  to  act  as  sentinels 
guarding  the  repose  of  their  sleeping  charges,  the  camper 
makes  his  vacation  abode.  The  actual  experience  of 
dreamy  anticipation  has  at  length  arrived. 

"The  end  of  day  approaching,  with  the  coming  of  the  twilight, 
Let  him  rear  his  camp  among  the  birch  and  pine; 
On  the  waters  of  the  streamlet,  let  him  guide  in  easy  motion, 
And  o'er  its  tranquil  surface  smoothly  wind." 

(H.  To  the  novice  in  wood-craft  it  would  be  preferable  for 
the  first  season  to  select  some  of  the  many  desirable  hunt- 
ing camps  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  excellent  guide- 
books of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Maine  Central  and  Bangor 
&  Aroostook  railroads.  From  these  authorities  on  camps 
and  locations  it  is  easy  to  select  a  suitable  spot  to  locate, 
and  the  next  direction  is  to  go  hence  with  a  light  heart, 
light  baggage,  and  above  all,  with  a  devout  purpose  to 
have  the  most  enjoyable  outing  of  his  life.  For  the  more 
practical  sportsman  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion 
that  camping  under  canvas,  with  a  good  guide,  is  the  most 
profitable  method  for  successful  hunting. 
dL  Making  any  of  these  camps  the  home  headquarters,  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  seek  the  more  secluded  recesses  of 
the  wilderness,  and  then  under  canvas  come  nearer  to 
Nature  in  its  most  beneficial  and  primitive  form.  The 
savage  sought  his  living  by  hunting  the  game  of  the  forests. 
The  explorer  and  naturalist  hunted  because  of  necessity, 
but  today  the  professional  and  business  man  roams  the 
woods  and  hunts  for  pleasure,  that  the  trophy  of  his  skill 
may  adorn  his  library  walls  as  a  pleasing  reminder  of 
vacation  davs. 
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dL  As  for  the  outfit  necessary  for  a  hunting  trip,  the 
novice  had  better  leave  details  with  his  guide.  Experi- 
ence is  the  recommendation,  for  then  each  individual  learns 
his  needs  and  requirements.  One  suggestion  is,  don't  go 
to  the  woods  with  an  apartment-house  trunk  filled  with 
the  entire  outfit  of  a  sporting-goods  store.  It  will  cause 
the  religious  man  to  backslide,  and  the  conversation  ol 
the  guides  to  be  unfit  for  drawing-room  parlance.  The 
question  of  guns  is  indeed  a  delicate  one.  Like  political 
parties,  the  Winchester  30-30,  38-55,  or  the  Savage  303 
have  their  earnest  adherents,  and  mighty  have  been  the 
discussions  as  to  the  superior  qualities  of  each.  As  an 
independent  or  non-partisan,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they 
are  all  good  according  to  the  uses  required. 
(H  For  the  clothing,  the  questions  are  less  at  variance — 
in  fact,  are  quite  agreed  as  to  facts.  For  the  crisp  fall 
days,  medium  underwear,  hunting  mocassins,  heavy  woolen 
stockings  (two  pair),  heavy  sweater,  open  at  the  neck, 
short  trousers,  not  corduroy,  and  a  heavy  hunting  coat, 
not  the  color  of  a  deer,  are  the  essentials  for  the  trip 
bringing  the  best  results. 

dL  Volumes  could  be  written  upon  what  might  be  useful 
in  the  woods,  but  after  boiling  down,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  luggage  will  be  required, 
and  no  veteran  will  advise  more. 

<IL  For  lack  of  space  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detail 
upon  the  hundreds  of  hunting  and  recreation  camps  scat- 
tered throughout  New  England  and  Canada,  but  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  bring  to  light  the  suggestion  of 
a  fall  camping  or  outing  trip.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
prospective  sportsman  to  make  a  study  of  the  details,  and 
there  can  be  but  one   verdict  upon  his  return  to  civiliza- 
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tion, — the  best  time  ever  had  in  his  hfe.  We  hear  at 
intervals  a  timid  remonstrance  on  account  of  expense. 
The  old  maxim,  "It  is  better  to  pay  the  butcher  than  the 
doctor,"  has  been  proved  to  be  scientifically  correct.  By 
custom  universal,  each  man  of  high,  medium  or  small 
salary,  is  entitled  to  a  two  weeks'  freedom  from  business 
cares — to  live  yearly  the  life  in  the  open  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  — Leonard  Alden  Frink. 
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DO  YOU  REALIZE  THE  PROFIT 
POSSIBILITIES  OF 

Apples  and  Strawberries 
in  New  Hampshire? 

If  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  study 
the  situation.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  aid  by  sending  you,  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  the  booklets  we  have 
issued  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  One 
may  "live  like  a  king"  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  production 
of  small  fruits  in  New  Hampshire 


BY  THE  WAY,  the  value  of  New  Hampshire  farms  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  Another 
decade  will  witness  as  marked  an  advance.  This  is  the 
time  to  buy  and  get  busy — not  in  1915 


Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 

INFORMATION  BUREAU  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


The  old  chestnut  looms  hare  and  gray 

Against  the  sad  October  sky 
And  one,  time-worn,  who  chanced  that  way 
Recalled  the  hours  of  boyish  play 

And  frolic  in  the  years  gone  bye. 

— Maurice  Baldwin. 
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'/  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more' 
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EARLY  AUTUMN 


"The  country  lanes  are  bright  with  bloom. 
And  gentle  airs  come  stealing  through, 

Laden  with  native  wild  perfume 
Of  balm  and  mint  and  honey-dew, 

And  o'er  the  Summer's  radiant  flush 

Lies  early  Autumn's  dreamy  hush. 

In  wayside  nooks  the  asters  gleam. 
And  frost  flowers  dance  above  the  sod. 

While,  lapsing  by,  the  silent  stream 
Reflects  the  hue  of  goldenrod, 

That  flower  which  lights  a  dusky  day 

With  something  of  the  sun-god's  ray. 

The  grapevine  clambers  o'er  the  hedge 
In  golden  festoons;  sumacs  burn 

Like  torches  on  the  distant  ledge, 
Or  light  the  lane  at  every  turn, 

And  ivy  riots  everywhere 

In  blood-red  banners  on  the  air. 

A  purple  mist  of  fragrant  mint 
Borders  the  fences,  drifting  out 

Of  fostering  corners,  and  its  tint, 
x\s  half  of  cheer  and  half  of  doubt. 

Is  like  the  dear,  delightful  haze 

Which  robes  the  hills  these  Autumn  days. 

And  strange  wild  growths  are  newly  met; 

Odd  things  but  little  prized  of  yore, 
Like  some  old  jewel  well  reset. 

Take  on  a  worth  unseen  before. 
As  dock,  in  spring  a  graceless  weed 
Is  brilliant  in  its  Autumn  seed. 

The  cricket  and  the  katydid 
Pipe  low  their  sad,  prophetic  tune. 

Though  airs  pulse  warm  the  leaves  amid, 
As  played  around  the  heart  of  June; 

So  minor  strains  break  on  the  heart, 

Foretelling  age  as  years  depart. 

The  sweet  old  story  of  the  year 
Is  spinning  onward  to  its  close, 

Yet  sounds  as  welcome  on  the  ear 
As  in  the  time  of  op'ning  rose. 

May  life  for  all  as  sweetly  wane 

As  comes  the  Autumn-time  again!  " 
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AN  EVENING  IN  CAMP 

BY  PAUL  H.  BROWN 

I  LAY  in  the  hammock,  smoking,  and  watched  the 
August  day  grow  mellow  and  more  mellow,  watched 
it  fade  from  yellow  to  gray,  from  gray  to  black.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  with  that  magnificent  splendor  which 
presages  Autumn,  first  gathering  its  rays  into  a  fiery  red 
ball,  then  sinking  slowly  from  sight.  The  Western  sky 
had  been  a  sea  of  fire,  the  clouds  the  remains  of  a  terrible 
naval  battle— those  at  the  center  wrapped  in  flames,  w^hile 
burned  hulks  hovered  on  the  out-skirts. 
dL  Then  the  East  had  darkened,  and  a  stealthy,  subtle 
line  of  shadows  stole  across  the  sky.  The  glory  of  the 
West  dimmed  gradually  before  it.  I  glanced  up  at  a  flock 
of  ducks  that  whirred  noisily  by  overhead,  and  when  I 
looked  again  the  light  was  gone. 

(H.  Already  every  vale  and  valley  was  filled  with  darkness, 
and  now  a  great,  black  mantle  crept  up  the  mountain- 
side, blending  the  sharp,  spear-like  tops  of  the  spruce  and 
fir  into  one  indistinct  whole.  Hardly  a  sound  broke  the 
silence,  except  every  now  and  then,  where  the  river  joined 
the  lake,  a  fish  jumped,  falling  back  with  a  splash  that 
sent  the  ripples  chasing  each  other  to  the  beach. 
dL  From  far  oiF,  way  across  the  lake,  came  a  weird  crj^,  a 
pathetic  cry,  ceasing  every  now  and  then.  It  was  a  loon. 
In  a  moment  he  shot  by,  flying  like  the  wind,  uttering  his 
lonely  call  till  out  of  hearing. 
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dL  The  shadows  grew  blacker,  a  deep  dusk  settled  over 
all.  A  star  twmkled  here,  there,  and  soon  the  whole 
great  vault  blossomed  with  them.  The  moon  rose;  higher 
and  higher  it  sailed  in  the  velvety  heavens.  Over  the 
smooth  bosom  of  the  lake  swept  a  bright  pathway — the 
road  to  the  moon.  A  giant  boulder  on  the  shore  cast 
an  inky-black  shadow,  distorted  and  magnified,  while  a 
soHtary,  gaunt  old  pine  took  on  a  ghostly  shape  in  the 
soft  light.  By  and  by  the  gentle  night  wind  set  wavelets 
sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  road  to  the  moon ;  an  owl  hoo- 
hooed;  the  frogs  struck  up  their  chorus.   Night  had  come. 

(H.  I  leaned  forward  and  struck  a  match,  and  as  the  flame 
spurted  up  a  twig  snapped  sharply  among  the  thick  bushes 
to  my  right.  I  looked  there  and  saw  two  glowing  spots 
(I  knew  at  once  they  were  eyes)  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground  fixed  intently  on  the  fast-dying  blaze.  It  went 
out  and  I  lit  another  match.  This  time  I  made  out  two 
great  ears  standing  out  on  either  side  of  the  eyes,  spread 
as  wide  as  possible  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 
dL  When  the  second  match  was  gone  I  had  another  ready. 
At  every  fresh  match  the  animal  drew  nearer  until  I  saw 
it  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  a  deer.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
doe.  There  she  stood,  leaning  forward,  every  nerve  and 
sense  alert,  imperceptibly  approaching  that  fascinating 
bright  spot  that  flared  so  in  the  darkness,  her  great,  soft 
eyes  shining,  drunk  with  delight. 

dL  Suddenly  there  came  a  whistle,  and  a  voice  crying, 
"Say,  Jim,  where  are  you?" 

dL  The  match  flickered  and  was  gone,  the  burning  eyes 
vanished,  there  was  a  crash  in  the  brush,  and  once  more 
the  frogs  had  the  night  to  themselves. 
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WINTER  DECORATIONS  FROM  THE  FIELDS 

"TpHE  lover  of  outdoor  life  can  surround  himself  during  the 
-*■  Winter  months  with  many  beautiful  souvenirs  of  his  wood- 
land rambles  and  October  is  perhaps  the  best  month  in  which  to 
gather  a  harvest  of  natural  decorations.  The  walls  and  corners 
of  one's  den  can  be  tastefully  enhanced  by  festoons  of  Autumn- 
tinted  leaves.  The  varieties  of  colorings  are  always  harmonious, 
the  reds  and  yellows  and  rich  browns  blending  naturally  togeth- 
er. In  the  marshy  lands  and  from  the  ponds  cattails  may  be 
secured  and  a  sheath  of  these  is  always  an  interesting  decoration 
in  a  tall  slim-necked  vase.  Branches  of  the  bitter-sweet  aiford  a 
pretty  material  for  garlands.  The  vine  should  be  gathered  while 
the  berries  still  retain  their  bright  green  covering.  When  this 
has  become  thoroughly  dry  the  pods  burst  open  disclosing  a  scar- 
let berry  in  the  emerald  coat.  Tied  in  bunches  or  hung  from 
picture  or  mirror  they  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  room. 
Another  vine  that  lends  itself  to  decorative  use  is  the  carrion 
berry,  the  rich  purplish-blue  clusters  of  the  berries  making  a 
fine  color  effect  upon  the  wall.  The  thistle,  if  dried  quickly  also 
retains  its  color  for  some  time,  and  there  are  numerous  other 
flowering  plants  that  make  possible  the  beautification  of  a  room 
-vvith  little  labor  and  no  slight  artistic  results. 


On  rippling  tides  of  Autumn's  wine-like  air, 
Bright  argosies  of  leaves  are  home  today; 

And  those  ivho  sought  the  Golden  Fleece  so  fair, 
Had  not  such  dreams  of  beauty  by  the  way !" 


"  The  Autumn  hills  are  hid  'neath  rustling  leaves, 

From  bush  and  branch  the  birds  their  songs  outpour ; 
The  orchard  drops  its  laden  boughs  to  Earth, 
And  on  her  bosom  casts  its  bounteous  store. ' ' 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :  THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 

A  LWAYS  the  East — old,  how  incalculably  old !     And  yet  here 

the  same — ours  yet,  fresh  as  a  rose,  to  every  morning,  every 

life,  today — and  always  will  be.  Walt  Whitman. 

T$   t5   tj 


I^ATURE  seems  to  sow  countless  seeds — makes  incessant  crude 

attempts — thankful  to  get  now  and  then,  even  at  rare  and 

long  intervals,  something  approximately  good.    Walt  Whitman. 

t§   tj   t5 

/^NLY  by  walking  hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  only  by  a  rev- 
erent and  loving  study  of  the  mysteries  for  ever  around  us, 
is  it  possible  to  disabuse  the  mind  to  the  narrow  view,  the  con- 
tracted belief  that  time  is  now  and  eternity  tomorrow.  Eternity 
is  today.  Richard  Jefferies. 

^  ^   ^ 

J^  SLUMBEROUS  silence  of  abundant  light,  of  the  full 
Summer  day,  of  the  high  flood  of  Summer  hours  whose  tide 
can  rise  no  higher.  A  time  to  linger  and  dream  under  the  beaut- 
iful breast  of  heaven,  heaven  brooding  and  descending  in  pure 
light  upon  man's  handiwork.  If  th^  light  shall  thus  come  in,  and 
of  its  mere  loveliness  overcome  every  aspect  of  dreariness,  why 
shall  not  the  light  of  thought  and  hope— the  light  of  the  soul- 
overcome  and  sweep  away  the  dust  of  our  lives. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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/^VERHEAD  and  eastwards  there  shown  a  glory  of  blue 
heaven,  illuminated  from  within  with  golden  light.  The 
deep  rich  azure  was  lit  up  with  an  inner  gold ;  it  was  a  time  to 
worship,  to  lift  up  the  heart.  Is  there  anything  so  wondrously 
beautiful  as  the  sky  just  before  the  sun  rises  in  Summer  ? 

Richard  Jefferies. 

€^   ^   ^ 

COME  youthful  spring,  perchance,  still  empties  with  tinkling 
music  into  the  oldest  river,  even  when  it  is  falling  into  the 
sea,  and  we  imagine  that  its  music  is  distinguished  by  the  river- 
gods  from  the  general  lapse  of  the  stream,  and  falls  sweeter  on 
their  ears  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  ocean.  As  the  evap- 
orations of  the  river  feed  thus  these  unsuspected  springs  which 
filter  through  its  banks,  so,  perchance,  our  aspirations  fall  back 
again  in  springs  on  the  margin  of  life's  stream  to  refresh  and 
purify  it.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

^   ^  ^ 

\\J"E  should  read  history  as  little  critically  as  we  consider  the 
landscape,  and  be  more  interested  by  the  atmospheric  tints 
and  various  lights  and  shades  which  the  intervening  spaces  create 
than  by  its  groundwork  and  composition.  It  is  the  morning  now 
turned  evening  and  seen  in  the  west,— the  same  sun,  but  a  new 
light  and  atmosphere.  Its  beauty  is  like  the  sunset;  not  a  fresco 
painting  on  the  wall,  flat  and  bounded,  but  atmospheric  and  rov- 
ing or  free.  In  reality,  history  fluctuates  as  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape from  morning  to  evening.  What  is  of  moment  is  its  hue 
and  color.  Time  hides  no  treasures;  we  want  not  its  then,  but 
its  noiv.  We  do  not  complain  that  the  mountains  in  the  horizon 
are  blue  and  indistinct;  they  are  the  more  like  the  heavens. 

Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
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Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves  run: 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage-trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

With  a  sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  floAvers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimmed  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  has  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  hair,  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  Avinds; 
Or  on  a  half-reaped  furroAV  sound  asleep. 

Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  Avhile  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  some  time  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook : 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Aye,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too. 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue: 
Then  in  a  Availful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  shallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  Mind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  bleat  from  hilly  bourn: 
Hedge-crickets  sing:  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

— Keats 
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THE  VOICES  OF  BIRDS 

THE  winged  tribes  have  various  sounds  and  voices 
adapted  to  express  their  various  passions,  wants,  and 
feehngs,  such  as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  hunger, 
and  the  like.  All  species  are  not  equally  eloquent;  some 
are  copious  and  fluent,  as  it  were,  in  their  utterance,  while 
others  are  confined  to  a  few  important  sounds;  no  bird, 
like  the  fish  kind,  is  quite  mute,  though  some  are  rather 
silent.  The  language  of  birds  is  very  elliptical,  little  is 
said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood.  The  notes  of 
the  eagle  are  shrill  and  piercing;  and  about  the  season  of 
nidification  much  diversified,  as  I  have  been  often  assured 
by  a  curious  observer  of  Nature,  who  long  resided  at 
Gibraltar,  where  eagles  abound.  The  notes  of  our  hawks 
much  resemble  those  of  the  king  of  birds.  Owls  have 
very  expressive  notes ;  they  hoot  in  a  fine  vocal  sound, 
much  resembling  the  vox  humana,  and  reducible  by  a 
pitch-pipe  to  a  musical  key.  This  note  seems  to  express 
complacency  and  rivalry  among  males;  they  use  also  a 
quick  call  and  an  horrible  scream ;  and  can  snore  and  hiss 
when  they  mean  to  menace.  Ravens,  beside  their  loud 
croak,  can  exert  a  deep  and  solemn  note  that  makes  the 
woods  to  echo ;  the  amorous  sound  of  a  crow  is  strange 
and  ridiculous;  rooks,  in  the  breeding  season,  attempt 
sometimes  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  to  sing,  but  with 
no  great  success;  the  parrot  kind  have  many  modulations 
of  voice,  as  appears  by  their  aptitude  to  learn  human 
sounds;  doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and  mournful  manner, 
and  are  emblems  of  despairing  lovers;  the  woodpecker 
sets  up  a  sort  of  loud  and  hearty  laugh;  the  fern-owl,  or 
goat-sucker,  from  the   dusk   till  daybreak,    serenades  his 
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mate  with  the  clattering  of  castanets.  All  the  tuneful 
passes  express  their  complacency  by  sweet  modulations, 
and  a  variety  of  melody.  The  swallow^  by  a  shrill  alarm, 
bespeaks  the  attention  of  the  other  hirundines,  and  bids 
them  be  aware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand.  Aquatic  and 
gregarious  birds,  especially  the  nocturnal,  that  shift  their 
quarters  in  the  dark,  are  very  noisy  and  loquacious, — as 
cranes,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  the  like :  their  perpet- 
ual clamour  prevents  them  from  dispersing  and  losing 
their  companions.  — G.  White. 


CONTRACTED  VACATIONS 

^'^ONTRACTED  in  time,  and  contracted  in  space ;  only 
^■^^  a  few  days — a  week  or  so, — and  most  of  those  spent 
at  home  or  nearby,  and  very  likely  for  the  most  part  filled 
with  some  kind  of  work  at  that — all  to  fit  contracted 
purses.  This  is  the  doleful  tale.  Yet  this  is  the  kind 
of  a  vacation  that  the  large  majority  of  people  in  our 
broard  land  must  take  or  go  without  any  at  all.  A  word 
to  such  unfortunates;  it  may  not  be  too  late  in  the  season, 
or  if  too  late  for  this  year,  it  will  answer  for  the  next. 
(H.  A  successful  vacation  in  no  wise  depends  on  great  dis- 
tances to  cover,  or  a  large  field  to  range  over.  Thoreau, 
in  his  "Walden, "  without  in  the  least  attempting  to  do 
it,  shows  us  the  resources  in  one  small  inland  lake — only 
a  large  pond.  Added  days  did  but  disclose  new^  surprises. 
Tyndal  watched  an  Alpine  glacier  all  one  Summer  with 
keenest  enjoyment, — and  wrote  half  a  book  on  a  few 
acres  of  ice.  Arabella  Buckley-Fisher,  in  her  fascinating 
"My   Pool,"   narrows  the    sphere    down  still   more,   and 
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teaches  us  how,  by  using  our  eyes,  we  may  find  inexhausti- 
ble resources  in  a  few  square  yards  of  water  and  turfy  bank. 
(H.  One  grove,  one  hillside,  one  farm,  a  half-mile  of 
meadow-brook,  shall  be  to  the  open-eyed  observer  a 
vacation-field  wherein  he  feels  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
circumscribed  or  hemmed  in.  A  non-observant  man,  or 
a  listless,  or  a  rushing-straight-ahead  man  will  cross  a 
continent  and  get  less  of  enjoyment  or  profit  for  his 
money  and  time  than  another  will  find  in  a  little  home- 
garden  or  seashore  inlet. 

d.  Given  a  place  where  you  can  get  down  to  mother- 
earth,  and  nothing, — save  elm  or  maple-boughs — between 
you  and  the  sky  and  your  vacation  may  be  anything  but 
monotonous  and  dull.  — Selected. 
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THE 
GOLD 
OF 
AUTUMN 


Minna  Irving 


Where  sumac  berries  from  the  hedge, 

In  clustered  riibies  shine, 
And  beds  of  purple  asters  nod 

Like  daisies  steeped  in  wine, 
And  nights  of  silver  frost  have  sered 

Too  soon  the  meadoiv  sod, 
It  brightens  every  withered  field, — 

A  wealth  of  golden-rod. 

For  Autumn  took  the  lilies  tall 

Unfolding  in  the  moon, 

The  chilly  violets  of  May, 

The  roses  red  of  June, 

The  ruddy  fruits  of  early  fall — 

All  these  to  Winter  sold, 
And  now  beneath  the  scarlet  boughs 
Is  counting  up  her  gold. 
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OCTOBER 

IN  casting  our  eyes  forward  through  the  month  before 
us,  we  are  startled  to  see  that  it  is  the  last  of  those  in 
which  we  lo^^-  for  fine  weather.  That  it  ushers  in 
November,  a  name  associated  with  gloom,  and  fogs,  and 
storms;  and  often  with  the  rigors  of  Winter.  The  bright 
but  calm  suns  which  shine  over  us  this  month  are  the  last 
of  the  season.  The  Autumn  winds  up  its  account  of  har- 
vests and  out-of-door  pleasures,  and  as  the  last  swallows 
take  their  flight,  our  travelers  return  from  many  a  foreign 
ramble  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent.  The  last 
birds  of  Summer  that  are  migratory  depart,  and  in  come 
from  northern  climes  wild  geese,  the  hooded  crow,  and 
the  woodcock,  to  Winter  with  us.  It  is  come  to  that — the 
very  creatures  of  the  air  and  the  field,  undeceived,  by 
suns  that  still  shine,  and  leaves  that  still  hang  on  the 
tree,  are  thinking  of  Winter,  and  resorting  to  Winter 
quarters.  And  wanderers  return  from  mountains  and  sea- 
coasts,  and  begin  to  think  of  their  Winter  quarters ;  to 
anticipate,  with  a  feeling  of  luxury,  firesides,  long,  quiet 
evenings,  and  books. 

(U.  It  is  a  month  in  which  we  still  walk  abroad  during  the 
short,  bright  hours  of  the  day,  to  enjoy  the  tranquil  splen- 
dor, the  greenness  and  the  freshness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  feel  thankful  for  all  the  good  and  beauty  that  the 
Summer  has  brought  us.  The  very  butterflies  do  so. 
You  see  them,  or  at  least  a  few  of  them,  still  hovering 
over  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  or  settling  on  the  w^arm 
wall,  basking  in  the  glow  of  the  noon  sun.  They  lift 
their  wings  with  a  feeling,  as  it  were,  of  a  happiness 
which  knows  no  care. 
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dL  But  this  is  the  month  of  forest  splendor.  Generally 
toward  the  end  of  October,  the  trees  put  on  their  last 
grandeur.  They  burst  forth  into  all  the  richest  and 
warmest  colors,  and  for  a  while  cast  a  glory  on  the  land- 
scape that  is  unrivaled.  Then  how  delightful  to  range 
through  wood  and  field;  to  see  the  wind  come  driving 
the  many-tinted  leaves  before  it;  to  tread  on  their  rust- 
ling masses  in  the  still  glades,  and  feel  the  profound  lan- 
guage of  the  season — of  all  that  is  solemn  and  pure,  and 
yet  buoyant  in  the  heart ! 

CL  And  now  farewell,  October,  and  farewell  Autumn. 
November  will  come,  ragged  in  its  garb,  and  compara- 
tively barren ;  but  October  will  go  out  with  a  pageant  and 
a  feast.  The  woods  will  be  hung  with  tapestry  of  all 
glorious  colors;  the  dark  and  glossy  acorns  will  be  scat- 
tered in  profusion  on  the  ground;  the  richly  tinted  and 
veined  horse-chestnuts  will  glow  in  the  midst  of  their 
rugged  and  spiny  shells,  which  burst  open  in  their  fall; 
and  hosts  of  birds  will  be  enjoying  a  plentiful  feast  of 
beach-nuts  on  the  tree-tops.  Farewell,  then,  to  October, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  banquet  of  bountiful  Nature. 
Man  and  his  domestic  creatures  have  their  ample  stores 
laid  up  in  the  Winter  garners ;  yet  there  is  still  plenty 
abroad  for  the  wild  as  well  as  for  the  tame. 

— William  Howitt. 


"  The  Autumn  woods  the  aster  knows, 

The  empty  nest,  the  wind  that  grieves, 
The  sunlight  breaking  through  the  shades. 
The  squirrel  chattering  overhead. 
The  tiynid  rabbit's  lighter  tread 
Among  the  rustling  leaves. ' ' 
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THE  publisher  would  call  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the 
last  page  in  the  ad  section  of  this  magazine,  which  is  in  re- 
ference to  trial  subscriptions.  If  you  are  not  already  a  sub- 
scriber, you  can  by  this  offer  take  advantage  and  receive  The 
Sketch  Book  on  three  iponths'  trial  for  a  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  November  number,  or  you  can  have  it  sent  to  a  friend. 

And  speaking  of  friends,  it  may  be  presumed  there  are 
among  them  at  least  a  few  who  would  be  interested  in  a  little 
monthly  publication  of  this  kind,  if  brought  to  their  attention. 
Why  not  for  the  good  of  the  work  in  hand  and  for  the  spirit  and 
interest  of  Nature,  Nature  study  and  the  greater  Outdoor  Life, 
send  the  publisher  as  many  names  with  addresses  as  will  fill  the 
blank  spaces  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  as  many  more  as 
you  can  think  of? 

Fill  in  the  page  as  you  like,  tear  out  on  the  line,  and  mail. 

And  for  your  kindness  and  interest  there  will  be  mailed  you 
a  gift  book  worth  while  your  time  and  trouble. 

Will  you  do  it  today  ? 

Thank  you.  i:^   t^    tj 

/^NE  regular  department  has  been  omitted  from  this  issue  be- 
cause the  publisher  wanted  to  make  it  an  Autumn  number, 
so  far  as  possible.  It  is  this  season  of  the  year  that  presents  to 
writers  in  tune  with  Nature  a  broad  field  for  poesy,  essay  and 
description,  and  so  particularly  should  be  urged  the  reading  of 
the  sketch  "The  Halcyon  Days",  on  page  155,  written  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  when  Nature  changed  and 
flaunted  her  gay  colorings  as  she  does  now  and  ever  will. 
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"jLTOW  many  of  The  Sketch  Book's  readers  took  a  camera  with 
them  on  their  outings  this  Summer?  The  publisher  is  a  bit 
curious  to  know— wishes  to  find  out  by  offering  a  few  premiums 
each  month  for  the  best  pictures  submitted  as  evidences  of  their 
technical  skill  and  artistic  tastes  in  this  direction.  Of  course,  the 
pictures  are  to  be  Nature  scenes,  and  the  number  in  variety  that 
can  be  taken  in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  are  legion. 

A  one  dollar  bill  and  a  year's  subscription  to  this  magazine 
will  constitute  the  prizes  for  the   first  and  second  choice  each 
month,  and  the  successful  contestants'  names  will  be  published  in 
the  following  issue.     There  will  also  be  two  consolation  prizes, 
and  these  are  to  be  dainty  brochures  of  the  publisher's  selection. 
All  good  contests  are  conducted  by  rule  and  regulation.     The 
publisher  desires  to  make  this  no  exception,  and  so,  those  com- 
peting will  kindly  observe  these  few  simple  requirements : 
Send  in  prints  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 
Give  name  and  address  of  sender. 
State  where,  when  and  by  whom  taken. 
Give  size,  style  and  make  of  camera,  if  possible. 
The   winning   pictures  are   to   become   the  property  of  The 
Sketch  Book,  and  each  contestant  may  enter  two  prints  at  a  time, 
both  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  awards. 

Pictures  not  taking  a  prize  will  be  returned,  and  may  be  re- 
entered another  month. 

The  first  contest  closes  December  15. 
Now  up  for  the  first  contest ! 

^   ^    ^ 
(^  Another  thing.    Perhaps  you  can  combine  a  good  descriptive 
story  with  the  picture  you  send  in,  for  which  if  accepted  an  extra 
cash  reward  will  be  made.     Refer  to  page  160  for  further  partic- 
ulars regarding  contributions. 
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THE  GOLDEN  D 

HE  golden  days  have  come — the  j 
briUiant  gem -like  days  which 
form  a  crown  of  glory  for  Octo- 
ber. Who  thinks  of  sighing  and 
dying,  and  melancholy,  as  associated  with 
the  patrician  beauty  which  bathes  earth,  air, 
and  sky  in  robes  of  such  dazzling  splendor  ? 
Blissful  days  !  enjoy  them,  all  who  can, 
while  they  last;  they  may  never  return. 
Embrace  the  tender,  transparent  atmos- 
phere; let  it  kiss  3^our  eyes  and  lips,  and 
impart  a  deeper  color,  a  more  vivid  light. 
Perform  mass,  at  high  noon,  in  the  solemn 
old  woods,  the  leaves  crackling  at  every  step, 
and  their  tall  branches,  habited  in  fresh  and 
gorgeous  attire,  dropping  like  newly-crowned 
emperors,  treasures  of  tawny  gold  with  every 
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YS  OF  AUTUMN 

movement.  O  !  to  be  a  school-girl  in  the 
country  just  one  golden  Saturday  afternoon ! 
— to  go  chestnuting  over  the  hill,  with  some- 
body along  to  take  down  the  bars  and  make 
a  nice,  soft  seat  of  leaves,  when,  tired  of  the 
sport,  we  stop  to  rest,  and  watch  the  rain- 
bow hued  magnificence  of  an  Autumn  sun- 
set!  O !  for  a  single  peep  at  harvest  home, 
with  its  piles  of  hickory  nuts,  its  store  of 
ruddy  apples,  its  hugh  pyramids  of  purple, 
vinous  grapes,  and  its  jugs  of  rich,  sweet 
cider.  .  .  .  The  city  is  pleasant  enough  for 
those  who  know  nothing  better,  .  .  .  but 
the  country  is  still  more  beautiful,  and  holds 
a  constant  revel  in  which  the  leafy  forests 
and  every  bird  and  insect  are  participators. 

— Jennie  June 
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A  STILL  DAY  IN  AUTUMN 

I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodlands  hoary 

In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day, 
When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 

And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away. 

How  through  each  loved,  familiar  path  she  lingers, 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist, 

Tinting  the  wild  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst; 

Kindling  the  faint  stars  of  the  hazel,  shining 
To  light  the  gloom  of  Autumn's  mouldering  halls, 

With  hoary  plumes  the  clematis  entwining 
Where  o'er  the  rock  her  withered  garland  falls. 

Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  uplands  waning 
Beneath  soft  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled. 

Till  the  slant  sunbeams  through  their  fringes  raining 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

The  moist  winds  breathe  of  crisp-ed  leaves  and  flowers 
In  the  damp  hollows  of  the  woodland  sown. 

Mingling  the  freshness  of  autumnal  showers 
With  spicy  air  from  cedarn  alleys  blown. 

Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  tleck  the  faded  ground. 

With  folded  lids  l)eneath  their  palmy  shadow 
The  gentian  nods,  in  dewy  slumbers  bound. 

Upon  those  soft,  fringed  lids  the  bee  sits  brooding, 

Like  a  fond  lover  loath  to  say  farewell, 
Or  with  shut  wings,  through  silken  folds  intruding. 

Creeps  nearer  her  heart  his  dro\vsy  tale  to  tell. 

The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely 
Flit  noiselessly  along  from  spray  to  spray. 

Silent  as  a  sweet  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings  and  softly  glides  away. 

Sarah  Helen  Whitman 
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HE  SOUGHT  RUSTIC  SIMPLICITY 

Ed  Mott  in  Browning's  Magazine 

I  WAS  seeking  a  farm  retreat — a  quiet  and  soothing  spot 
away  from  the  wearying  surroundings  of  the  sordid 
town;  a  restful  place,  among  rustic  innocence  and 
disingenuousness ;  unsophisticated  folk,  though  bluff  and 
whole-hearted;  lush  meadows,  lowing  kine,  birds  singing; 
the  wholesome  freedom  of  the  fields,  the  house,  the 
sweet-scented  orchard —  a  typical  home  of  the  soil  such 
as  the  books  tell  about.  The  environment  of  the  little 
wayside  station  where  I  alighted  from  the  train  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  the  very  thing.  I  Avas  looking  about 
me  when  a  stoop-shouldered  man,  with  long  yellow 
whiskers,  drove  up  with  a  load  of  milk  cans.  As  I  was 
watching  him  unload  his  milk  he  said  to  me : 

"Thinkin'  o'  buying  a  farm?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  smiling;  "I'm  seeking  a  Summer 
boarding  place — on  a  farm." 

"Land  o'  Goshen!"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  grin, 
"you've  jest  struck  the  right  feller!  I've  got  one  o'  the 
farmin'est   farm  boardin'    places  that  lays  out-o' -doors !  " 

That  was  pleasant  to  hear,  and  I  was  almost  ashamed 
to  intrude  business  on  rural  simplicity,  but  I  thought  I 
might  as  well,  so  I  said: 

"What  do  you  charge  a  week  for  board?" 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,  "that's  accordin'  to  the  situ- 
ation.     Want  a  hull  lot  o'  p'serves  and  setch,  I  s'pose?" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  replied.     "Not  such  an  awful  lot." 

"Willin'  to  eat  with  the  family?" 

"I  wouldn't  object  to  that  at  all,"  I  said. 
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"Carpet  on  your  room?" 

"I  think  I  would  prefer  a  carpet — yes,"  I  said. 

"You'd  'spect  meat  and  taters,  I  s'pose?" 

"Certainly.      And  eggs  and  milk,  of  course." 

"Um-m-m!  Milk  is  'way  up,  I  s'pose  you  known, 
now;  and  as  for  eggs — well,  eggs  is  eggs  more'n  I've 
ever  know'd  'em.  Was  you  thinkin'  some  o'  havin' 
chickens,  too?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  turning  chickens  over  in  my 
mind  some — yes;  and  I  began  to  think  that  here  was  in- 
deed a  bluff  and  hearty  example  of  rustic  simplicity. 

"Well,  chickens,"  said  he,  "is  goin'  to  be  nigh  to  as 
valuable  this  Summer  as  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs;  and  if  we  kill  'em  they'll  have  to  come  high! 
Any  objection  to  workin'  in  the  garden  an  hour  or  so  be- 
fore breakfast,  to  sort  o'  skeer  up  an  appetite?" 

I  smiled,  and  said  that  the  exercise  would  no  doubt 
be  just  what  I  wanted. 

"  Kin  you  milk  ?  " 

"No." 

"That's  a  little  sort  of  a  drawback  to  gettin'  bottom 
figgers,  but  mabbe  you  won't  mind  helpin'  load  hay  or 
stack  wheat,  on  a  pinch?" 

"I  would  rather  enjoy  that,"  I  said. 

"When  night  comes,  I  s'pose  you'll  play  the  gittar 
and  sing  them  coon  songs  for  the  folks?" 

"I  can't  do  either,"  I  replied. 

"Can't  play  the  gittar  nor  sing  them  coon  songs  ! 
Gosh!  what  kind  of  a  city  boarder  be  you,  anyhow?" 

I  smiled  and  said  nothing. 

"  Willin'  to  pay  for  your  washin'  ?  " 

"  Certainly ! " 
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"And  extry  for  trouble  if  you  git  sick?" 

"Most  assuredly!  How  much  do  you  charge  a  week 
for  board?" 

"Cash  in  advance?" 

"If  you  require  it — yes." 

"Goin'  to  stay  all  Summer?" 

"That  was  my  purpose." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  have  to  see  the  old  woman. 
I've  thunk  of  everything  I  could;  but  she's  a  great 
thinker,  and  mebbe  there's  a  lot  of  other  things, — setch 
as  only  changin'  the  sheets  twice  a  month,  washin'  your- 
self at  the  creek  mornin's,  whether  you  don't  think  corn- 
husk  pillers  is  better  for  your  health  than  feathers,  and 
the  like  o'  that.  So  s'pose  you  come  over  tomorrow  and  see 
us  and  fix  on  things.  Be  sure  and  come  tomorrow,  'cause 
I've  took  a  likin'  to  you,  and  tomorrow's  wash-day,  and  the 
old  woman '11  be  so  busy  that  mebbe  she  won't  have  time 
to  think  o'  nothin'  else,  and  on  wash-days  we  have  a  lit- 
tle the  scrumptiousest  b'iled  dinner  that  man  alive  ever 
sot  down  to." 

But  I  did  not  go.  I  took  the  next  train  back,  to  find 
refuge  from  rustic  simplicity  in  the  sordid  town. 


How  few  people  seem  to  contemplate  Nature  with  their  own  eyes  !  I 
have  "brushed  the  clew  away"  in  the  morning;  but  pacing  over  the  fruitless 
grass,  I  have  wondered  that,  in  such  delightful  situations,  the  sun  was 
allowed  to  rise  in  solitary  majesty,  while  ray  eyes  alone  hailed  its  beauti- 
ful beams.  The  webs  of  the  evening  have  still  been  spread  across  the 
hedged  path,  unless  some  laboring  man,  trudging  to  work,  disturbed  the 
fairy  structure  :  yet,  in  spite  of  this  supineness,  when  I  joined  the  social 
circle,  every  tongue  rang  changes  on  the  pleasures  of  the  country. 

—  Wolstonecraft. 
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A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


Flies.  The  astonishing  abundance  of  flies  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer  is  accounted  for.  The  progeny  of  a  single  house 
fly  in  the  course  of  one  Summer  will  number  2,080,3^0.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  innumerable  enemies  provided  by  Nature  for 
the  destruction  of  the  fly,  the  whole  air  would  be  filled  by  the 
end  of  August  with  swarms  of  flies. 

Crickets.  The  variation  of  speed  in  the  chirping  of  crickets  de- 
pends so  closely  on  temperature  that  the  height  of  the  thermom- 
eter may  be  calculated  by  observing  the  number  of  chirps  in  a 
minute.  At  60  degrees  F.  the  rate  is  80  chirps  a  minute,  at  70 
degrees  F,  120  per  minute,  and  the  rate  increases  four  chirps  to 
the  minute  with  a  change  of  one  degree.  Below  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  F.  the  cricket  is  not  likely  to  make  any  sound. 

The  Compass  Plant  is  one  of  the  oddest  creations  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  leaves 
always  point  directly  north  and  south.  It  is  unpretentiovis  in  ap- 
pearance and  bears  yellow  flowers  that  are  not  unlike  field  dais- 
ies. It  has  a  remarkably  thin  leaf,  so  thin  as  to  be  noticeable 
even  to  the  untutored  eye.  The  compass  plant  is  really  a  west- 
ern flower  and  is  indigenous  to  the  prairies  of  that  section. 

Spiders  and  Crabs,  which  are  near  relations,  are  able,  after  a 
series  of  moults,  to  replace  limbs  which  have  disappeared  in  bat- 
tle. It  is  somewhat  startling,  on  the  morrow  after  shutting  up 
in  a  box  a  dark  spider  with  seven  legs,  to  find  one  with  eight 
legs,  the  captive  having  changed  his  clothes  and  grown  a  new 
leg  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  Crabs  are  warlike,  and  when 
two  or  three  enter  the  same  crab-pot  are  apt  to  destroy  one  an- 
other's limbs  in  a  way  which  to  less  richly  endowed  races  seems 
extravagant. 


NATURE     NOTES 


CONTINUED 


Leaves.  The  falling  of  a  leaf  is  brought  about  by  the  formation 
of  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  tissue  at  the  point  where  the  leaf 
stems  joins  the  branch  of  the  tree.  After  a  leaf  ceases  to  make 
starch  and  sugar  for  the  tree,  this  tissue  begins  to  grow,  and 
actually  cuts  the  leaf  oif.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  mere  breaking 
away  on  account  of  the  wind  bending  the  dried  stems,  but  an 
automatic  severing  of  the  member  no  longer  useful.  After  a  leaf 
has  fallen,  the  scar  left  in  the  end  of  each  twig  becomes  entirely 
healed  over. 

Plants.  The  fact  that  in  wet  weather  the  soil  dries  slowly  even 
when  covered  with  plants  that  ordinarily  drain  the  soil  rapidly, 
leads  some  to  think  that  when  wet  the  leaves  absorb  moisture  on 
them.  But  the  fact  can  be  equally  well  accounted  for  by  the 
knowledge  that  water  on  the  leaves  prevents  them  from  evapor- 
ating the  moisture  brought  from  the  soil  by  roots.  This  soil 
contains  some  mineral  elements  which  unite  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  air  in  forming  plant  tissue.  While  the  leaves  are 
wet  they  cannot  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  with  the  effect 
of  stopping  evaporation,  makes  the  sappy  growth  which  many, 
jumping  too  quickly  at  conclusions,  think  must  be  caused  by  the 
direct  absorption  of  water  through  the  leaves. 


Plants.  Plant  nutrition  is  carried  out  through  the  agency  of  the 
root,  stem  and  leaves;  the  root  absorbing  foodstuffs,  the  stem 
circulating  and  the  leaves  elaborating  them.  Plants,  like  ani- 
mals, assimilate  their  food — that  is,  convert  the  substances  on 
which  they  feed  into  their  own  substance,  but  while  the  animal 
feeds  mostly  on  organic  or  already  living  matter,  the  plant  builds 
up  its  living  tissues  directly  from  inorganic  materials.  The 
leaves  are  the  chief  organs  of  assimilation  in  plants.  Therein 
the  fluids  circulate  and  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  and  to 
the  influences  of  the  chlorophyll,  or  green  coloring  matter, 
whereby  carbon,  obtained  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  is 
fixed,  and  the  oxygen  given  off.  This  carbon  goes  to  form  the 
solid  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  the  elaborated  sap  largely  owes  its 
nutritive  and  formative  powers  to  the  chemical  actions  in  virtue 
of  which  carbon  has  been  added  to  it  in  the  leaf  structures. 
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NATURE'S  TEACHINGS 


IT  is  shown  that  scientific  inventions,  no  matter  how  original 
and  ingenious  they  may  appear  to  be,  have  each  and  all  been 
anticipated  in  the  world  of  Nature.  Countless  inventions  have 
been  made  by  man  without  his  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  machine  which  in  its  first  idea  sprang  from  a  single 
brain,  and  was  afterward,  during  the  progress  of  time,  slowly 
improved  and  perfected  perhaps  by  many  successive  generations 
of  inventors,  had  been  in  use  in  Nature,  in  a  more  perfect  form 
than  art  could  accomplish,  for  ages  before  man  existed  on  the 
earth.  There  is  scarcely  a  principle  or  part  in  architecture  that 
has  not  its  natural  parallel — walls,  floors,  towers,  doors  and 
hinges,  porches,  eaves  and  windows,  thatch,  slates  and  tiles, 
girders,  ties  and  buttresses,  bridges,  dams,  the  pyramid,  and  even 
mortar,  paint  and  varnish,  are  all  there. 

(H.  The  Eskimo  snow-house  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  dwelling  the 
seal  builds  for  her  tender  young,  the  wasp's  nest  is  composed  of 
several  stories  supported  on  numerous  pillars.  That  beautiful 
structure  of  iron  and  glass,  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London,  was 
simply  an  adaptation  of  the  framework  of  the  enormous  leaves  of 
the  Victoria  regia  plant,  which,  owing  to  its  formation,  combines 
great  strength  with  great  apparent  fragility. 

(H.  The  old  Eddystone  lighthouse,  which  so  long  withstood  the 
force  of  the  waves,  was  constructed  in  1760  by  Smeaton  on  an 
entirely  new  idea,  the  model  being  taken  from  a  tree-trunk,  and 
the  stones  of  which  it  was  built  being  strengthened  by  being 
dove-tailed  into  one  another,  as  is  the  case  with  the  sutures  of 
the  skull,  says  George  B.  Griffith  in  Green's  Fruit  Grower. 
(H.  The  study  of  the  eye  of  man,  as  well  as  of  birds,  quadrupeds 
and   insects,  has  shown  how  the  most  beautiful  and   gradually 
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improved  inventions,  such  as  the  telescope,  miscroscope,  spectro- 
scope, stereoscope,  multiplying-glass,  etc.,  had  already  been 
perfected  in  Nature  for  ages.  By  the  combination  of  a  few 
prisms  and  a  magnifying  glass  is  produced  that  most  wonderful 
of  all  optical  instruments,  the  spectroscope,  which  equally  re- 
veals to  us  the  constituents  of  the  most  distant  stars  or  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  tiniest  leaf,  and  yet  the  prismatic  colors 
developed  by  this  marvelous  instrvmient  have  existed  equally 
within  the  tiniest  dewdrop  as  it  glitters  in  the  rising  sun,  ever 
since  the  sun  first  shone  and  the  rain  first  fell. 


L 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

A  soft  veil  dims  the  tender  skies, 
And  half  conceals  from  pensive  eyes 

The  bronzing  tokens  of  the  fall ; 
A  calmness  broods  upon  the  hills, 
And  Summer's  parting  dream  distills 

A  charm  af  silence  over  all. 

The  stacks  of  corn,  in  brown  array, 
Stand  waiting  through  the  placid  day. 

Like  tattered  ivigivams  on  the  plain ; 
The  tribes  that  find  a  shelter  there 
Are  phantom  peoples,  forms  of  air, 

And  ghosts  of  vanished  joy  and  pain. 

At  evening  ivhen  the  crimson  crest 
Of  sunset  passed  down  the  ivest, 

I  hear  the  ivhispering  host  returning; 
On  far-off  fields,  by  elm  and  oak, 
I  see  the  lights,  I  smell  the  smoke, — 
The  camp-fires  of  the  Past  are  burning. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke 


AUTUMN  IN  THE  GARDEN 

When  the  frosty  kiss  of  Autumn  in  the  dark 

Makes  its  mark 
On  the  flowers,  and  the  misty  morning  grieves. 

Over  fallen  leaves: 
Then  my  olden  garden,  where  the  golden  soil 

Through  the  toil 
Of  a  hundred  years  is  mellow,  rich,  and  deep, 

Whispers  in  its  sleep. 

'Mid  the  crumpled  bed  of  marigold  and  phlox, 

Where  the  box 
Borders  with  its  glossy  green  and  ancient  walks. 

There  is  a  voice  that  talks 
Of  the  human  hopes  that  blooms  and  withers  here 

Year  by  year,— 
Dreams  of  joy,  that  brightened  all  the  laboring  hours. 

Fading  as  the  flowers. 

Yet  the  whispered  story  does  not  deepen  grief. 

But  relief 
For  the  loneliness  of  sorrow  seems  to  flow 

From  the  Long — Ago, 
When  I  think  of  other  lives  that  learned,  like  mine. 

To  resign. 
And  remember  that  the  sadness  of  the  fall  comes  alike  to  all. 

What  regrets,  what  longings  for  the  lost  were  theirs  ! 

And  what  prayers 
For  the  silent  strength  that  nerves  us  to  endure 

Things  we  cannot  cure  ! 
Pacing  up  and  down  the  garden  where  they  paced 

I  have  traced 
All  their  well-worn  paths  of  patience,  till  I  find 

Comfort  in  mind. 

Faint  and  far  away  their  ancient  griefs  appear: 

Yet  how  near 
Is  the  tender  voice,  the  careworn,  kindly  face. 

Of  the  human  race  ! 
Let  us  walk  together  in  the  garden,  dearest  heart,— 

Not  apart ! 
They  who  know  the  sorrows  other  lives  have  known 

Never  walk  alone. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke 
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THE  HALCYON  DAYS 

SUSAN  FENIMORE  COOPER 

[There  was  published  in  New  York,  in  1850,  a  book  entitled  "Rural  Hours" 
and  written  by  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  novel- 
ist. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  recording  the  changes  of  the  seasons  in 
the  country,  and  the  little  occurrences  of  a  rural  neighborhood.  It  is  a 
very  pleasing  work,  written  in  an  excellent  style,  full  of  fresh  pictures, 
and  with  a  tone  as  healthy  as  a  mountain  breeze.  The  author  is  evidently 
a  highly-cultivated  person,  but  her  book  has  not  been  made  up  from  other 
books;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  original  observations  gathered  on 
the  spot.  It  is  a  truly  American  work,  and  contains  most  truthful  and 
animated  sketches  of  all  that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  our  climate, 
scenery,  forests  and  rural  habits:  the  whole  resting  on  a  basis  of  sound 
sense  and  true  moral  feeling.    The  following  sketch  is  from  her  journal.] 

IN  those  parts  of  this  continent  which  answer  to  the 
medium  chmates  of  Europe,  and  where  Autumn  has 
a  decided  character  of  her  own,  the  season  is  indeed 
a  noble  one.  Rich  in  bounty,  ripening  the  blended  fruits 
of  two  hemispheres,  beauty  is  also  her  inalienable  dower. 
Clear  skies  and  cheerful  breezes  are  more  frequent  through- 
out her  course  than  storms  and  clouds.  Fogs  are  rare 
indeed.  Mild,  balmy  airs  seem  to  delight  in  attending 
her  steps,  while  the  soft  haze  of  the  Indian  Summer  is 
gathered,  like  a  choice  veil,  about  her  brows,  throwing  a 
charm  of  its  own  over  every  feature.  The  grain  harvest 
has  been  given  to  Summer;  of  all  its  treasures,  she  pre- 
serves alone  the  fragrant  buckwheat  and  the  golden  maize. 
The  noble  fruits  are  all  hers — the  finer  peaches  and  plums, 
the  choice  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  The  homely  but 
precious  root  harvest  belongs  to  her — Winter  stores  for 
man  and  his  herds.  And  jtiow,  when  the  year  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  when  the  blessings  of  the  earth  have  been 
gathered  and  stored,  when  every  tree  and  plant  have 
borne  their  fruits,   when  every  field  has  yielded  its  pro- 
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duce,  why  should  the  sun  shme  brightly  now?  What  has 
he  more  to  ripen  for  us  at  this  late  day? 
(H.  At  this  very  period,  when  the  annual  labors  of  the 
husbandman  are  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  first  light 
frosts  ripen  the  wild  grapes  in  the  woods,  and  open  the 
husks  of  the  hickory  nuts,  bringing  the  latest  fruits  of 
the  year  to  maturity,  these  are  the  days  when,  here  and 
there  in  the  groves,  you  will  find  a  maple  tree  whose 
leaves  are  touched  with  the  gayest  colors;  those  are  the 
heralds  which  announce  the  approach  of  a  brilliant  page- 
ant; the  moment  chosen  by  Autumn  to  keep  the  great 
harvest  home  of  America  is  at  hand.  In  a  few  days  comes 
another  and  a  sharper  frost,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  changed;  we  enjoy,  with  wonder  and  delight, 
a  natural  spectacle,  great  and  beautiful  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  human  means. 

en.  We  are  naturally  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
verdure  with  foliage — leaves  should  surely  be  green.  But 
now  we  gaze  in  wonder  as  we  behold  colors  so  brilliant 
and  so  varied  hung  on  every  tree.  Tints  that  you  have 
admired  among  the  darker  tulips  and  roses,  the  richer 
lilies  and  dahlias  of  the  flower  garden :  colors  that  have 
pleased  your  eye  among  the  silks  and  wools  of  a  lady's 
delicate  embroidery;  dyes  that  the  shopman  shows  off 
with  complacency  among  his  cashmeres  and  velvets;  hues 
reserved  by  the  artist  for  his  proudest  works, — those  we 
now  see  fluttering  in  the  leaves  of  old  oaks  and  tupeloes, 
liquid  ambers,  chestnuts,  and  maples. 

CL  We  behold  the  green  woods  becoming  one  mass  of  rich 
and  varied  coloring.  It  would  seem  as  though  Autumn, 
in  honor  of  this  high  holiday,  had  collected  together  all 
the  past  glories  of  the  past  year,  adding  them  to  her  own : 
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borrows  the  gay  colors  that  have  been  lying  durmg  the 
Summer  months  among  the  flowers,  in  the  fruits,  upon 
the  plumage  of  the  bird,  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly, 
and  working  them  together  in  broad  and  glowing  masses, 
she  throws  them  over  the  forest  to  grace  her  triumph; 
like  some  great  festival  of  an  Italian  city,  where  the 
people  bring  rich  tapestries  and  hang  them  in  their  streets ; 
where  they  unlock  chests  of  heirlooms,  and  bring  to  light 
brilliant  draperies,  which  they  suspend  from  their  windows 
and  balconies,  to  gleam  in  the  sunshine. 
dL  The  hanging  woods  of  a  mountainous  country  are 
especially  beautiful  at  this  season;  the  trees  throwing  out 
their  branches,  one  above  another,  in  bright  variety  of 
coloring  and  outline,  every  individual  of  the  gay  throng 
having  a  fancy  of  his  own  to  humor.  The  oak  loves  a 
deep,  rich  red,  or  a  warm  scarlet,  though  some  of  his 
family  are  partial  to  yellow.  The  chestnuts  are  all  of  one 
shadeless  mass  of  gold  color,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  branch.  The  bass  wood,  or  linden,  is  orange. 
The  aspen,  with  its  silvery  stem  and  branches,  flutters  in 
a  lighter  shade,  like  the  wrought  gold  of  the  jeweler. 
The  sumac,  with  its  long,  pinnated  leaf,  is  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  pepperidge  is  almost  purple,  and  some  of 
the  ashes,  approach  the  same  shade  during  certain  seasons. 
Other  ashes,  with  the  birches  and  beech,  hickory  and 
elms,  have  their  own  tints  of  yellow.  That  beautiful 
and  common  vine,  the  Virginia  creeper,  is  a  vivid  cherry 
color.  The  sweet  gum  is  vermilion.  The  viburnum  tribe 
and  dogwoods  are  dyed  in  lake. 

dL  As  for  the  maples,  they  always  rank  first  among  the 
show :  there  is  no  other  tree  which  contributes  singly  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  season,  for  it  unites  more  of 
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brilliancy  with  more  of  variety  than  any  of  its  companions : 
with  us  it  is  also  more  common  than  any  other  tree. 
Here  you  have  a  soft  maple,  vivid  scarlet  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  leaf;  there  is  another,  a  sugar  maple,  a 
pure  sheet  of  gold;  this  is  dark  crimson  like  the  oak; 
that  is  vermilion,  another  is  parti  colored,  pink  and  yellow, 
green  and  red ;  yonder  is  one  of  a  deep  purplish  hue ;  this 
is  still  green,  that  is  mottled  in  patches,  another  is  shaded ; 
still  another  blends  all  these  colors  on  its  own  branches, 
in  capricious  confusion,  the  different  limbs,  the  separate 
twigs,  the  single  leaves,  varying  from  each  other  in 
distinct  colors  and  shaded  tints.  And  in  every  direction 
a  repetition  of  this  magnificent  picture  meets  the  eye;  in 
the  woods  that  skirt  the  dimpled  meadows,  in  the  thickets 
and  copses  of  the  fields,  in  the  bushes  which  fringe  the 
brook,  in  the  trees  which  line  the  streets  and  road  sides, 
in  those  of  the  lawns  and  gardens,  brilliant  and  vivid  in 
the  nearest  groves,  gradually  lessening  in  tone  upon  the 
farther  woods  and  successive  knolls,  until,  in  the  distant 
background,  the  hills  are  colored  by  a  mingled  confusion 
of  tints,  which  defy  the  eye  to  seize  them, 
d.  Among  this  brilliant  display  there  are  usually  some 
few  trees  which  fade,  and  Avither,  and  dry  into  a  homely 
brown,  without  appearing  to  feel  the  general  influence: 
the  sycamores,  the  locusts,  for  instance,  and  often  the 
elms  also,  have  little  beauty  to  attract  the  eye,  seldom 
aiming  at  more  than  a  tolerable  yellow,  though  at  times 
they  may  be  brighter. 

(H.  Imported  trees,  transplanted  originally  from  the  old 
world,  preserve,  as  a  rule,  the  more  sober  habits  of  their 
ancestral  woods.  The  Lombardy  poplar  and  the  weeping 
willow  are  only  pale  yellow ;  the  apple  and  pear  trees,  and 
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some  of  the  garden  shrubs,  hlacs,  and  syringas,  and  snow- 
balls, generally  wither,  without  brilliancy,  though  once 
in  a  while  they  have  a  fancy  for  something  rather  gayer 
than  pale  yellow  or  russet,  and  are  just  touched  with  red 
or  purple. 

<II.  Some  persons  occasionally  complain  that  this  period  of 
the  year,  this  brilliant  change  in  the  foliage,  causes  melan- 
choly feelings,  arousing  sad  and  sorrowful  ideas,  like  the 
flush  on  the  hectic  cheek.  But  surely  its  more  natural 
meaning  is  of  a  different  import.  Here  is  no  sudden 
blight  of  youth  and  beauty;  no  sweet  hopes  of  life  are 
blasted,  no  generous  aim  at  usefulness  and  advancing 
virtue  cut  short;  the  year  is  drawing  to  its  natural  term, 
the  seasons  have  run  their  usual  course,  all  their  blessings 
have  been  enjoyed,  all  our  precious  things  are  cared  for; 
there  is  nothing  of  untimeliness,  nothing  of  disappoint- 
ment in  these  shorter  days  and  lessening  heats  of  Autumn. 
As  well  may  we  mourn  over  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
clouds,  which  collect  to  pay  homage  to  the  setting  sun, 
because  they  proclaim  the  close  of  day;  as  well  may  we 
lament  the  brilUancy  of  the  evening  star,  ai>d  the  silvery 
brightness  of  the  crescent  moon,  just  ascending  into  the 
heavens,  because  they  declare  the  approach  of  Night  and 
her  shadowy  train. 

CL  Mark  the  broad  land  glowing  in  a  soft  haze,  every  tree 
and  grove  wearing  its  gorgeous  autumnal  drapery ;  observe 
the  vivid  freshness  of  the  evergreen  verdure;  note  amid 
the  gold  and  crimson  woods  the  blue  lake,  deeper  in  tint 
at  this  season  than  at  any  other ;  see  a  more  quiet  vein  of 
shading  in  the  paler  lawns  and  pastures,  and  the  dark- 
brown  earth  of  the  freshly-ploughed  fields;  raise  your 
eyes  to  the  cloudless  sky  above,  filled  with  soft  and  pearly 
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tints, — and  then  say,  what  has  gloom  to  do  with  such  a 
picture?  Tell  us,  rather,  where  else  on  earth  shall  the 
human  eye  behold  coloring  so  magnificent  and  so  varied, 
spread  over  a  field  so  vast,  within  one  noble  view?  In. 
very  truth,  the  glory  of  these  last  waning  days  of  the  season 
l^roclaims  a  grandeur  of  beneficence  which  should  rather 
make  our  poor  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  at  each  return 
of  the  beautiful  Autumn  accorded  to  us. 
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DO  YOU  REALIZE  THE  PROFIT 
POSSIBILITIES  OF 

ADDles  and  Strawberries 
in  New  Hampshire? 

If  not,  it  will  pay  you  to  study 
the  situation.  We  shall  be  glad 
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cent  stamp,  the  booklets  we  have 
issued  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  One 
may  "hve  like  a  king"  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  the  production 
of  small  fruits  in  New  Hampshire 


BY  THE  WAY,  the  value  of  New  Hampshire  farms  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  Another 
decade  will  witness  as  marked  an  advance.  Ihis  is  the 
time  to  buy  and  get  busy— not  in  1915 
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LATE  AUTUMN 

The  g-oldenrod  has  vanislied 

From  the  hillside  and  the  plain, 

And  the  daisies  nod  no  longer 

With  the  grasses  in  the  lane; 

But  the  snowflakes  whirl  and  glimmer 

Through  the  misty  Autumn  haze, 

And  the  children  love  the  brightness 

Of  the  short  November  days. 

The  crimson  fire  has  faded 

From  the  vines  along  the  way. 

And  the  elm  tree's  golden  banners 

Have  been  changed  to  ashen  gray; 

But  the  fairy  snowflakes  hover 

Where  the  fern  and  aster  grew. 

In  their  leaf-enshadowed  places, 

When  the  Summer  skies  were  blue. 

The  robin's  song  is  silent, 

And  the  thrushes'  notes  are  still. 

And  the  Autumn  wind  is  calling. 

Like  a  trumpet,  wild  and  shrill: 
But  the  children  laugh  and  listen. 

Holding  back  November  dear. 
For  they  know  it  brings  the  brightness 
Of  the  glad  Thanksgiving  near. 

Then  welcome,  bleak  November, 

Here's  a  friendly  smile  for  you; 
Though  your  greeting  may  be  fros'-y. 

Yet  your  heart  is  kind  and  true. 
And  you  bring  us  mirth  and  pleasure. 

Grateful  thoughts  and  faces  gay, 
And  the  tender  joy  and  gladness 

Of  the  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 

—Selected 
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THE  GIFT  OF  THE  HILLS 

By  Alice  D.  O.  Greenwood 

I  REMEMBER  when  a  child  in  Indiana,  lying  in  bed 
one  sultry  Summer  day  with  the  covers  drawn  up  over 
my  head,  shivering  with  an  ague  chill,  and  listening 
drowsily  to  the  hum  of  voices  in  an  adjoining  room,  too 
miserable  to  be  interested  in  what  they  were  saying,  when 
suddenly  a  voice  higher,  or  more  penetrating  than  the 
others,  pierced  the  coverings  like  a  knife,  and  for  a 
moment  my  heart  almost  stopped  its  beating. 
(U.  "I  tell  you  that  child  has  consumption.  She  will  not 
live  a  year."  I  recognized  the  voice,  it  was  my  aunt,  and 
she  was  speaking  of  me. 

dL  "Not  live  a  year."  How  terrible  it  seemed.  I  was 
only  thirteen,  and  life  so  sweet,  and  the  world  so  beau- 
tiful. 

cn.  I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. How  blue  the  sky  was,  how  soft  and  white  the 
clouds  drifting  over,  how  sweet  the  breath  of  the  old 
fashioned  roses  just  outside  the  window.  And  was  I  so 
soon  to  be  shut  out  from  it  all? 
(U,  But  hark !  my  father  was  speaking. 

dl.  "Consumption,  nonsense.  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  her  lungs.      It  is  malaria.      The  Wabash  valley  is 
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full  of  it.  I  am  going  to  take  her  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  when  she  comes  home  you  will  see  a  different  look- 
ing girl." 

Cfl.  Ah!  well  he  knew  the  efficacy  of  pure  air,  and  clear 
cold  water,  so  he  took  me  to  New  Hampshire  and  left 
me,  a  thin,  sallow,  miserable-looking  child. 
C  That  was  long  before  out-door  treatment  was  thought 
of.  But  I  loved  Nature,  and  had  never  seen  a  mountain, 
so  I  spent  hours  each  day  in  the  open,  gazing  at  the  won- 
derful hills,  noting  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  upon 
them.  Sometimes  they  stood  out  boldly,  and  seemed 
very  near;  again  they  would  appear  to  recede,  a  purple 
haze  enveloped  them  and  they  looked  dim  and  far  away. 
To  me  they  were  a  wonderful  revelation. 
dL  And  the  brooks!  Ah,  the  brooks  sang,  and  danced, 
and  sparkled  as  no  brook  ever  sang,  danced,  or  sparkled 
before  or  since. 

d.  Then  one  day  in  the  late  Autumn  I  came  in  from  a 
long  tramp  afield,  with  wind  tossed  hair,  my  cheeks  the 
color  of  ripe  cranberries,  and  my  arms  full  of  goldenrod, 
and  they  said,  "Will  you  just  look  at  that  child;  wish 
her  father  could  see  her  now."  And  I  realized  what  the 
old  hills  had  brought  me. 

CL  The  next  Summer  my  father  came,  and  I  returned 
with  him  to  Indiana,  strong  and  well,  and  for  many  years 
our  panacea  was  a  Summer  among  the  Granite  Hills. 
dL  Since  then  I  have  been  something  of  a  wanderer.  I 
have  crossed  "The  Great  Divide"  and  watched  the  sun 
sink  out  of  sight  into  the  sea,  but  ever,  and  alway,  my 
heart  turns  gratefully  to  the  Granite  Hills.  And  as  the 
Jews  go  back  to  Jerusalem,  even  so  do  I  return  when 
weary  of  wandering,  for  "the  hills,  the  hills  are  home." 


BY  MAURICE  BALDWIN 

THE  fruitful  year  wanes  to  its  close,  made 
rich  by  Nature's  kindliness  to  her  crea- 
tures. With  the  seedtime  promise  of  Spring, 
wearing  the  Flower  of  May  and  the  Rose 
of  June,  the  progression  of  the  days  has 
brought  the  accumulated  gifts  of  the  fields 
and  orchards  to  the  Autumn's  harvesting. 
(H.  And  now  November's  gray  skies  look 
down  upon  the  Earth's  brown  breast, — still, 
as  if  happily  asleep,  lulled  for  a  time  to  a 
calm  content. 

d  But  all  of  Nature's  creatures,  humble  or 
human,  must  feel  in  the  deep  enjoyment  of 
her  many  material  benefits  a  welling  sense 
of  gratitude  for  her  blessings. 
dL  And  this  season  of  the  Thanks  Giving 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  race  in  one  joy- 
ous festival  or  another  since  the  time  when 
by  his  instinctive  providence  mankind  has 
been  able  to  understand  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence that  has  made  the  harvest  gathering 
so  true  an  earthly  joy. 
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FROM   JEFFERIES   :  THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 


A  S  surely  as  the  sunset  in  my  latest  November  shall  translate 
me  to  the  ethereal  world,  and  remind  me  of  the  ruddy  morn- 
ing of  youth ;  as  surely  as  the  last  strain  of  music  which  falls  on 
my  decaying  ear  shall  make  age  to  be  forgotten,  or,  in  short,  the 
manifold  influences  of  Nature  survive  during  the  term  of  our 
natural  life,  so  surely  my  Friend  shall  forever  be  my  Friend,  and 
reflect  a  ray  of  God  to  me,  and  time  shall  foster  and  adorn  and 
consecrate  our  Friendship,  no  less  than  the  ruins  of  temples.  As 
I  love  Nature,  as  I  love  singing  birds,  and  gleaming  stubble,  and 
flowing  rivers,  and  morning  and  evening,  and  Summer  and  \^in- 
ter,  I  love  thee,  my  Friend,  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

t^   ^   x^ 

OTEAL  off  by  yourself  these  fine  nights,  and  go  slowly,  mus- 
ingly down  the  lane;  when  the  dry  and  green-gray  frost- 
touch'd  leaves  seem  whisper-gossipping  all  over  the  field  in  low 
tones,  as  if  every  hill  had  something  to  say — and  you  sit  or  lean 
recluse  near  by,  and  inhale  that  rare,  rich,  ripe  and  peculiar  odor 
of  the  gather'd  plant  which  comes  out  best  only  to  the  night  air. 
The  complex  impressions  of  the  far-spread  fields  and  woods  in  the 
night,  are  blended  mystically,  soothingly,  indefinitely,  and  yet 
palpably  to  you  (appealing  curiously,  perhaps  mostly,  to  the 
smell.)  All  is  comparative  silence  and  clear-shadow  below,  and 
the  star  are  up  there  with  Jupiter  lording  it  over  westward ;  sulky 
Saturn  in  the  east,  and  overhead  the  moon.  A  rare  well-shad- 
ow'd  hour!  By  no  means  the  least  of  the  eligibilities  of  the 
gather'd  corn !  Walt  Whitman. 


NATURE      THOUGHTS 


CONTINUED 


T^HOSE  original  grains  of  true  thought  were  found  beside 
the  stream,  the  sea,  in  the  sunlight,  at  the  shady  verge  of 
woods.  Let  us  leave  this  beating  and  turning  over  of  empty 
straw ;  let  us  return  to  the  stream  and  the  hills ;  let  us  ponder  by 
night  in  view  of  the  stars.  Richard  Jefferies. 

t5     tSr     t^ 

nPHE  lost  leaves  measure  our  years ;  they  are  gone  as  the  days 
are  gone,  and  the  bare  branches  silently  speak  of  a  new  year, 
slowly  advancing  to  its  buds,  its  foliage,  and  fruit.  .  .  .  With 
their  annual  loss  of  leaves,  and  renewal,  oak  and  elm  and  ash 
and  beech  seem  to  stand  by  us  and  to  share  our  thoughts. 

Richard  Jefferies. 

tj     T$     t^ 


"DETWEEN  the  dark  storms  and  wintery  rains  there  is  a  warm, 
sunny  interval  of  a  week  iu  February.  Away  one  goes  for  a 
walk,  and  presently  there  appears  a  bright  yellow  spot  among 
the  furze,  dancing  along  like  a  flower  let  loose.  It  is  a  sulphur 
butterfly,  who  thus  comes  before  the  earliest  chiffchaff — before 
the  watch  begins  for  the  first  swallow^  I  call  it  the  February 
pleasure,  as  each  month  has  its  delight.  So  associated  as  this 
butterfly  is  with  early  Spring,  to  see  it  again  after  months  of 
leaf  and  flower — after  June  and  July  —  with  the  wheat  in  shock 
and  the  scent  of  the  harvest  in  the  land,  is  startling !  The  Sum- 
mer, then,  is  a  dream!  It  is  still  Winter;  but,  no,  here  are  the 
trees  in  leaf,  the  nuts  reddening,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  dry  Sum- 
mer dust  on  the  high  wiry  grass.  The  sulphur  butterfly  comes 
twice ;  there  is  a  second  brood ;  but  there  are  some  facts  that  are 
always  new  and  surprising,  however  well  known.  I  may  say 
again,  if  only  rare,  how  this  butterfly  would  be  prized ! 

Richard  Jeffe^nes. 
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THE  WHITE  THROATED  SPARROW 

"Oh,  sweet  is  the  white  throat's  lay, 
As  the  banners  of  dawn  unfold!" 

WHEN  I  arrived  in  Vermont  early  in  July  it  was 
very  late  in  the  evening,  too  late  to  hear  any 
bird  sounds,  save  that  of  the  Whippoorwill ;  but 
in  July  the  birds  begin  their  singing  very  early,  and 
among  the  many  songs  heard  the  next  morning  none  were 
more  gladly  recognized  than  that  of  the  White-Throated 
Sparrow,  or  Peabody  bird.  Mingled  with  the  Sparrow's 
song  came  the  holy  song  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  with  its 
three  distinct  phrases,  also  that  of  the  Veery.  Many  of 
these  birds  were  found  breeding  this  Summer  on  a  hill- 
top nearly  nine  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the 
forest  trees  had  been  felled  and  taken  away,  leaving  the 
branches  on  the  ground — here  in  the  brush  and  under- 
growth of  fir  balsams  and  berry  bushes  were  many  White 
Throats  singing  their  clear,  sweet  song  at  daylight  and 
dusk,  and  sometimes  at  intervals  through  the  day,  during 
the  month  of  July  and  early  August. 

C  On  July  20th  while  walking  up  this  hill  I  found  a 
White  Throat  perched  on  an  evergreen  near  the  path, 
and  stopped  to  get  a  good  view  of  him,  which  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  him,  except  to  cause  him  to  hop  to  anoth- 
er twig,  which  gave  a  better  view  of  his  white  throat ;  at 
the  same  time  another  one  was  whistling — "Old  Sam  Pea- 
body,  Peabody,  Peabody" — within  a  few  feet  of  the  first 
bird.  On  August  6th,  while  coming  down  the  same  hill, 
I  found  three  White  Throated  Sparrows  in  an  evergreen 
thicket,  much  disturbed  about  my  nearness  to  them,  pro- 
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bably  a  nest  or  young  bird  being  on  the  ground  near  the 
path,  though  I  could  not  find  it.  In  my  experience  the 
Hermit  Thrush,  if  approached  quietly,  gives  the  student 
a  better  opportunity  for  observation  than  the  White- 
Throated  Sparrow,  which  seems  a  more  nervous  bird, 
usually  darting  into  a  thicket  when  an  observer  comes 
near  him,  says  Annie  E.  Cobb,  in  Providence  Journal. 
CH.  Last  year  I  left  Vermont  September  10th,  two  weeks 
later  going  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  There  I  found 
many  of  the  different  kinds  of  birds  I  had  been  observing 
during  the  Summer,  also  heard  their  songs;  these  birds 
having  reached  Long  Island  in  the  fall  migration. 
Among  them  was  the  White-Throated  Sparrow,  whistling 
his  "Old  Sam  Peabody"  as  clearly  as  on  the  Vermont  hills 
and  giving  me  the  real  pleasure  of  a  second  welcome  from 
him  that  year.  Mr.  Frank  Bolles  calls  the  White- 
Throated  Sparrow  "that  sweetest  singer  of  the  mountain 
peaks." 
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November's  cheek  is  wet  with  tears 

She  weeps  above  the  Summer's  tomb 
While  in  the  sky  no  sun  appears 

And  leafless  trees  enhance  the  gloom ; 
Within  her  arms  a  gift  she  bears 

Of  grain  and  fruit  and  purple  ivine, 
That  all  who  breathe  their  alter  prayers 

May  on  her  royal  bounty  dine. 

—Ruth  Raymond 
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THE  wood-thrush  is  worthy  of  all,  and  more 
than  all,  the  praises  he  has  received ;  in 
grace  and  elegance  of  manner  he  has  no  equal. 
Such  a  gentle,  high-bred  air,  and  such  inimi- 
table ease  and  composure  in  his  flight  and 
movement  !  He  is  a  poet  in  very  word  and 
deed.  His  carriage  is  music  to  the  eye.  His 
performance  of  the  commonest  act,  as  catching 
a  beetle,  or  picking  a  worm  from  the  mud, 
pleases  like  a  stroke  of  wit  or  eloquence.  Was 
he  a  prince  in  the  olden  time,  and  do  the  regal 
grace  and  mien  still  adhere  to  him  in  his  trans- 
formation ?  What  a  finely  proportioned  form ! 
How  plain  yet  rich  his  color, — the  bright  rus- 
set of  his  back,  the  clear  white  of  his  breast, 
with  the  distinct  heart-shaped  spots  !  The 
song  of  the  wood-thrush  is  golden  and  leisurely. 
Its  tone  comes  near  to  that  of  some  rare 
stringed  instrument.  He  is  truly  a  royal  min- 
strel, and  considering  his  liberal  distribution 
throughout  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  perhaps  con- 
tributes more  than  any  other  bird  to  our  sylvan 
melody.  — John  Burroughs 
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AT  THE  BREAK  OF  DAY 

By  Sabra  Alger  Nuttall 

THE  sun,  rising  from  behind  the  great,  snow-capped 
mountains  toward  the  east,  shone  brightly  on  a  tiny 
snow-white  tent,  pitched  on  the  bank  of  a  broad, 
swift  river.  On  every  side,  unspoiled  as  yet  by  the  lum- 
berman, stood  the  forest.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  save 
the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  twittering  of  innumerable 
birds,  and  the  noise  of  the  river  slipping  over  its  rocky 
bed  on  the  way  to  the  mighty  ocean.  Suddenly  a  man 
stepped  from  the  tent,  started  a  small  fire,  and  busied 
himself  preparing  breakfast.  His  tall,  lithe  form  and 
frank,  open  countenance,  were  those  of  a  self-reliant  man, 
hardened  by  toil  and  trained  to  endurance.  Soon  he  was 
joined  by  a  short,  stout  man  of  about  forty.  Worn-out  by 
the  strain  of  years  of  ceaseless  office  work,  his  health 
broken  down  and  eyesight  imperiled,  he  was  seeking  new 
life  and  strength  in  the  wilderness. 

dL  For  three  days  the  two  had  canoed  up  the  river. 
Paddling  the  long  reaches,  poling  the  white  water  against 
the  swift  current  and  carrying  their  light  craft  around  the 
dangerous  rapids,  they  had  covered  fifty  miles.  Battling 
by  day  the  untiring  force  of  the  river,  and  preyed  upon 
at  night  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  they  had  forced  a  way 
over  Nature's  barriers  and  would  soon  explore  her  treas- 
ure house.  Ten  miles  above  were  the  great  falls,  and 
below  them  lay  pool  upon  pool,  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
great  river  salmon. 

dL  The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence  and  the  packs  quickly 
made    up.      Stepping   into   the   canoe,  the   two   resumed 
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their  journey.  After  an  hour's  steady  paddhng,  the  sur- 
roundings assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  river  had 
narrowed  and  now  ran  between  high  banks  of  rock.  The 
bottom  was  covered  with  great  boulders,  brought  down 
by  the  ice  in  the  Spring.  From  these,  and  from  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  danger  of  capsizing 
was  great.  Progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  The  elder 
man  knelt  in  the  bow,  straining  every  muscle  and  breath- 
ing hard.  In  the  stern  was  the  guide,  calm  and  collected, 
gracefully  bending  at  every  stroke  to  throw  all  his  force 
behind  the  paddle.  At  last,  they  rounded  a  curve  and 
entered  a  long,  smooth  reach,  a  pleasant  respite  from  the 
backbreaking  work  in  the  rapids.  Beyond  the  reach  was 
a  small  waterfall,  necessitating  a  portage.  Climbing  a 
steep  bank,  they  pushed  on  through  the  forest,  the  guide 
balancing  the  canoe  on  his  shoulders,  the  other  staggering 
under  a  heavy  pack.  Soon  they  were  back  again  on  the 
river,  a  few  yards  nearer  their  goal.  Two  hours  later  the 
guide  remarked  that  they  were  approaching  the  falls,  the 
roar  of  which  could  be  distinctly  heard.  But  the  hardest 
obstacle  was  yet  to  be  overcome.  For  one  hundred  yards 
the  river  roared  through  a  narrow  canyon.  On  either 
side  walls  of  sandstone  towered  above  them.  Paddling 
or  poling  was  out  of  the  question  in  this  torrent.  Step- 
ping waist  deep  into  the  icy  water  but  recently  melted  on 
a  snowy  mountain  side,  the  two  pushed  onward  with  the 
canoe,  stumbling  over  the  slippery  rocks.  Soon  their  limbs 
grew  numb,  but  the  men  reeled  on.  After  ten  minutes 
of  exhausting  struggle  they  landed  on  a  grassy  slope  just 
out  of  the  canyon  at  the  head  of  the  quickwater.  Build- 
ing a  fire,  they  dried  their  wet  clothes,  ate  a  hearty  meal, 
and  pitched  the  tent. 
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dL  They  had  chosen  a  remarkable  camping  place.  One 
wall  of  the  canyon  had  ended,  and  under  its  shadow  lay  a 
tiny  grassy  slope,  about  thirty  feet  square.  Behind  was 
a  precipitous  pine-clad  hill,  and  across  the  stream  towered 
a  two  hundred  foot  cliff  of  red  sandstone.  At  its  foot 
was  a  deep  pool  extending  fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
above  the  rapids. 

d  Just  at  sunset  the  elder  man  put  his  rod  together,  tied 
on  a  cast,  and  waded  out  across  the  torrent.  Swish! 
halfway  down  the  pool  a  fish  breaks  and  takes  the  fly.  A 
twist  of  the  wrist  to  sink  the  barb  in  his  mouth,  and  the 
reel  sings  as  the  fish  turns  and  tears  down  the  stream. 
Just  at  the  head  of  the  quickwater,  within  a  few  feet  of 
safety,  he  is  turned  by  a  snub  of  the  line.  Upstream  he 
races,  taxing  the  fisher's  speed  to  keep  the  line  taut. 
Down  to  the  bottom  he  sinks  sulkily,  trying  to  work  the 
hook  loose.  A  rush,  and  he  is  in  the  air.  Again  and 
again  he  breaks,  rushing  in  zigzags  across  the  river.  But 
soon  the  strain  of  the  bent  rod  and  the  ever  taut  line 
begins  to  tell.  He  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water,  nearly 
exhausted.  Gently  he  is  drawn  ashore.  The  guide 
stands  ready,  gaff  in  hand.  A  flash  of  steel,  and  the  fish 
is  wriggling  on  the  bank.  The  scales  are  brought. 
Seventeen  pounds !  Salmon  for  breakfast ! 
dL  Up  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  The  canoe  steals 
silently  up  the  river.  A  bend  is  rounded,  and  a  vision  is 
revealed.  One  hundred  feet  above,  the  river,  a  sheet  of 
snow  white  lace,  falls  between  two  walls  of  rock  scarce 
ten  feet  apart.  Then  the  sun  rises  over  the  cliffs,  strikes 
the  mist  of  the  fall,  and  changes  the  white  lace  to  cloth 
of  gold. 
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VEAR  by  year  the  Summer  visitors  to  New  Hampshire  have 
lengthened  their  sojourns  among  the  hills  until  now  a  large 
number  of  people  remain  through  the  Autumn  months,  finding  in 
the  exhilarating  atmosphere  and  the  gorgeous  foliage  new  in- 
ducements to  enjoyment  and  health. 
€^  ^  ^ 
npHE  Summer  now  past  has  been  an  unusually  successful  one 
for  hotels  and  farm  resorts.  Thousands  of  new  visitors  have 
experienced  for  the  first  time  the  pleasures  and  beauty  of  living 
in  New  England's  most  picturesque  region.  Summer  cottages 
are  more  and  more  being  constructed  with  a  view  of  making 
them  suitable  for  an  all-year  occupancy,  and  it  is  not  beyond  pos- 
sibility that  many  owners  who  have  their  time  at  their  own  dis- 
position will  find  the  Winters  and  Springs  of  New  Hampshire 
possessed  of  special  charms  well  worth  experiencing. 

^  ^  ^ 
"  A  YEAR-BOOK  of  Forestry"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet 
now  being  distributed,  containing  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  It 
points  out  the  status  of  the  bill  for  a  national  forest  in  the  White 
Mountains,  prints  in  full  the  new  state  law  for  the  protection  of 
forests  from  fire,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  forester  and 
a  town  forest  fire  warden  in  each  town,  and  gives  two  essays  on 
forestry,  also  other  interesting  matter.  The  report  is  well  illus- 
trated. Membership  including  the  report  costs  $1  per  year  which 
goes  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  Society.  Applications  maybe 
made  to  Allen  Hollis,  Secretary,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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T-JAVE  you  entered  a  picture  in  the  monthly  prize  contest  in- 
augurated with  the  November  Sketch  Book  ?  If  not,  then 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  These  days  preceding  Xmas  are  ex- 
ceedingly busy  ones  for  us  all,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  some 
things  that  we  intend  doing.  Therefore  this  reminder. 
(H.  See  what  prints  of  Outdoor  Life  taken  by  you  during  the  past 
Summer  you  can  send  in  by  the  15th  and  for  particulars  regarding 
this  contest  again  refer  to  the  last  issue. 

x!^  1^  r!^ 
T>UT  on  some  old  clothing,  but  not  too  much  of  it,  a  pair  of 
easy  shoes,  and  anything  but  a  straw  hat  on  your  head,  and 
"take  to  the  woods"  for  a  day.  Six  o'clock  is  a  fine  hour  to 
start,  for  a  November  morning  just  after  dawn,  has  a  poetic 
charm  that  cannot  be  easily  described.  The  frost  in  the  air  will 
moisten  your  eyes  and  redden  your  nose,  but  it  will  also  act  as  a 
pace-maker  and  in  fifteen  minutes  you  will  for  yourself  demon- 
strate Harvey's  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  may  take  thirty  minutes.  During  this  time  however  you  will 
see  the  mist-wreaths  lifting  from  the  glens  and  valleys  and  slowly 
getting  tangled  among  the  trees  of  hillsides  and  mountains.  The 
woodland  paths  are  still  carpeted  with  the  sweet-sm.elling  leaves 
of  Summer,  the  last  colorings  of  Autumn  still  fresh  upon  them. 
Among  the  tree  tops  belated  birds  are  flitting,  and  along  the 
branches  scurry  squirrels  hiding  away  the  last  nuts  of  their  Win- 
ter's food  supply.  Eat  your  luncheon  beside  some  brisking  flow- 
ing brook,  and  realize  as  the  day  passes  on  how  good  a  thing  it 
is  to  get  away  from  the  routine  of  your  usual  day.  There  is  no 
solitude  in  the  woods  for  them  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  and  nostrils  with  which  to  breathe. 

(H,  Even  a  single  day  spent  thus  will   make  you   sleep  better, 
think  better  and  feel  better.     Try  it. 
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THE  NOVEMBER  WOODS 

There's  a  path  leads  through  the  woodland 
Where  the  squirrels  cheep  and  call 

Where  the  partridge  whirrs  and  whistles 
Through  the  days  of  fading  fall. 

Deep  the  winding  way  is  sprinkled 
With  leaves  of  red  and  brown, 

And  protesting  loud,  they  rustle 
As  our  footsteps  beat  them  down. 

Overhead  the  naked  branches. 
With  but  here  and  there  a  leaf 

Have  lost  their  scarlet  raiment 
At  the  hands  of  Wind,  the  thief. 

There's  a  silent  sigh  of  sadness 
Goes  quivering  through  the  wood, 

'Tis  the  tree  folk's  sign  of  sorrow 
In  their  melancholy  mood. 

They  are  reft  of  Summer  beauty 

And  deserted  by  each  friend, 
Now,  resigned  to  Winter's  coming, 

Hushed,  they  are  waiting  for  the  end. 

— Frank  Farrington 
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THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

In  the  first  cold  night  of  Autumn 

The  Dahha's  pride  was  lost; 
The  Hollyhock's  splendor  vanished 

At  the  coming  of  the  frost. 
Even  the  brave  little  Pansy 

Hides  under  the  leaves  that  fall, 
And  not  one  flower  of  the  Summer 

Answers  the  robin's  call. 

But  lo !  in  the  corner  yonder 

There's  a  gleam  of  white  and  gold — 
The  gold  of  Summer's  sunshine, 

The  white  of  Winter's  cold. 
And  laden  with  spicy  odors, 

The  Autumn  breezes  come 
From  the  nooks  and  corners  brightened 

By  the  brave  Chrysanthemum. 

Hail  to  you !  beautiful  flower. 

With  royal  and  dauntless  mien 
Facing  the  frosts  of  Winter — 

I  crown  you  Autumn's  queen. 
With  your  gleam  of  late  sweet  sunshine 

You  brighten  the  closing  year. 
And  keep  us  thinking  of  Summer 

Till  the  Winter  we  dread  is  here. 

— Eben  E.  Rexford 
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Water.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deep  seas  the  water  is  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 

"Wasps  will  eat  anything  from  carrion  to  fruit.  It  is  an  especial 
enemy  of  all  insects  not  of  its  own  species. 

Parasitic  Plants,  as  well  as  parasitic  insects,  will  not  flourish  save 
on  the  bodies  of  other  organisms. 

Seed  Vessels  of  many  varieties  of  plants  when  completely  ripe 
explode,  scattering  the  seeds  to  considerable  distances. 

Ornithology.  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier  were  the  fathers  of  orni- 
thology, each  classifying  the  birds,  according  to  structure  and 
peculiarities,  into  six  orders. 

The  Honeysuckles  symbolize  a  bond  of  love.  The  climbing 
habit  of  this  plant,  clinging  as  it  does  to  any  support,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  symbolism. 

The  Smallest  Insect  is  the  alaptus  excisus.  Viewed  under 
the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  a  slightly  built,  slender  creature  of 
such  diminutive  proportions  that  it  would  take  over  6000  of  them 
placed  end  to  end  to  stretch  one  inch. 

Flowers.  The  perfume  fof  flowers  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
starch  in  the  petals  is  exhausted,  and  it  may  be  restored  by  plac- 
ing the  flowers  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  when  the  formation  of 
starch  and  the  emission  of  fragrance  will  be  at  once  resumed. 
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Flies'  Eggs.  The  fly  lays  four  times  each  Summer  and  eighty 
eggs  each  time.  The  descendants  of  one  female  fly  in  a  single 
season  may  number  2,080,330. 

Wasps.  Each  cell  in  a  mud  wasp's  nest  contains  a  single  egg^ 
the  remainder  of  the  space  being  filled  with  spiders  and  other  in- 
sects captured  by  the  mother  and  imprisoned  there  as  food  for 
the  larva  when  it  is  hatched. 

Wood  crackles  when  ignited  because  the  air  expanded  by  heat 
forces  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a  crackling- 
noise.  Green  wood  makes  less  snapping  than  dry  because  the 
pores  contain  less  air,  being  filled  with  sap  and  moisture,  which 
extinguish  the  flame,  whereas  the  pores  of  dry  wood  are  filled 
with  air,  which  supports  combustion. 

Moisture.  Roots  draw  enormous  quantities  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  by  this  means  it  is  discharged  through  the  leaves  into 
the  atmosphere.  For  example,  the  common  sunflower  has  been 
proved  to  exhale  an  ounce  of  water  each  hour,  and  a  large  oak 
tree,  estimated  to  have  700,000  leaves,  exhaled  700  tons  of  water 
during  the  seven  months  it  carried  its  foliage. 

Caterpillar  Nests.  In  early  Autumn,  the  tent  caterpillar  moth 
lays  a  cluster  of  300  or  300  eggs  in  a  circle  around  the  twigs  of 
apple  and  other  trees  and  covers  them  with  a  glue-like  secretion 
that  protects  them  until  they  hatch  in  the  following  Spring.  In 
the  bright  days  of  Winter,  while  the  branches  are  bare,  these 
clusters  can  be  easily  seen,  and  should  be  removed  and  destroyed. 


Snakes'  eyes  are  never  closed.  Sleeping  or  waking,  alive  or 
dead,  they  are  always  wide  open.  This  is  because  there  are  no 
eyelids.  The  eye  is  protected  only  by  a  strong  scale,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  epidermal  envelope,  and  is  cast  off  in  a  piece 
with  that  every  time  the  reptile  moults.  This  eye-plate  is  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  glass,  and  allows  the  most  perfect  vision 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  perfectly  pro- 
tect the  delicate  organ  within  from  thorns  and  twigs. 
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NOVEMBER 

William  Howitt 

IN  Nature  there  is  no  season  which  has  not  its  charms. 
To  healthy  frames  and  minds  at  ease,  there  will  never 
cease  to  be  inspiring  music  in  the  wild  winds  of 
November,  a  something  that  we  love  to  gaze  upon  in  the 
gloomy  strife  of  the  elements.  How  much  poetry  is  there 
in  the  sound  of  tempests  as  we  are  seated  over  the  even- 
ing fire ;  nay,  the  terrors  of  Winter  would  be  no  terrors, 
if  men  were  well  provided  for  that  season.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  would  delight,  warmly  clad,  to  rush  forth  into 
the  clear,  clasping  air,  and  feel  the  blood  tingle  in  the 
veins  at  the  healthy  influence  of  cold ;  would  sally  forth 
to  the  pleasures  of  skating,  walking,  riding,  or  the  many 
duties  which  life  in  town  and  country  presents.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  pleasures  and  active  labors  of 
Winters  gone  by,  as  among  the  most  delightful  portions 
of  past  life. 

d.  Who  would  not  enjoy  November  if  there  were  nothing 
but  the  clouds,  and  fogs,  and  storms  of  Nature  to  dread? 
There  are  clouds,  and  fogs,  and  storms  of  social  life  that 
overwhelm  us  with  sadness.  True,  the  flowers  are  gone; 
the  long  grass  stands  among  the  woodland  thickets  with- 
ered, bleached  and  sere;  the  fern  is  red  and  shriveled 
amid  the  green  gorse  and  broom;  the  plants  which  waved 
their  broad  white  umbels  to  the  Summer  breeze,  like 
skeleton  trophies  of  death,  rattle  their  dry  and  hollow 
stalks  to  the  Autumnal  winds.  The  brooks  are  brimful; 
the  rivers,  turbid  and  covered  with  masses  of  foam,  hurry 
on  in  angry  strength,  or  pour  their  waters  over  the  cam- 
pagne.  Our  very  gardens  are  sad,  and  damp,  and  des- 
olate; their    floral    splendors  are   dead,  and  naked    stems 
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and  decaying  leaves  have  taken  the  place  of  verdure. 
dL  But  what  of  that?  If  the  heart  be  strong  and  sound, 
all  the  light  and  heat,  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
seasons  have  retreated  with  it,  and  in  the  very  gloom 
and  silence,  amid  fogs  and  winds  and  whirling  leaves,  it 
finds  the  food  of  intensest  life,  and  the  power  of  poetry. 
In  its  sternest  moods,  the  season  presents  solemn  thoughts, 
and  awakens  solemn  feelings.  Great  philosophical  minds 
have  in  all  ages  borne  but  one  testimony  to  the  charms  of 
its  quietude.  In  the  profound  repose  of  the  country  at 
this  season  the  mourner  seeks  to  indulge  the  passion  of 
grief,  as  a  solemn  luxury.  In  it  the  projector  of  some 
great  work  of  art  or  literature  labors  to  mature  his  plans, 
and,  hidden  from  all  eyes,  to  achieve  that  which  shall 
make  his  name  familiar  to  all  ears.  The  mists  that  sweep 
over  the  moors,  the  clouds  that  hang  on  the  mountains, 
the  darkness  that  broods  over  sea  or  forest,  give  wings 
to  the  imagination,  and  clothe  the  passion  of  the  muser 
with  all  the  language  and  colors  of  sublimity. 
dL  November  leads  in  Winter.  Snows  often  set  in  toward 
the  end  of  the  month;  and  not  man  only,  but  the  whole 
race  of  wild  creatures  have  prepared  for  it.  Moles  have 
made  up  their  nests  for  the  Winter.  Frogs  have  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches,  and  buried  themselves 
in  mud  and  sleep.  The  lizard,  the  badger,  the  hedgehog, 
have  crept  into  holes  in  the  earth,  and  remain  torpid  till 
Spring.  The  bats  have  hung  themselves  up  by  the  heels 
in  old  barns,  caves,  and  deserted  buildings,  and,  wrap- 
ping themselves  in  the  membranes  of  their  fore-feet,  dose 
Winter  away.  Squirrels,  rats,  and  mice,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  Winter  stores ;  and  the  dormouse  has  betaken 
itself  to  slumber. 
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THE  FLORA  OF  YORK 

By  Sarah  F.  Sanborn 

"I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows 
Where  oxslips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows." 

DURING  the  last  two  weeks  in  June  I  found  at  York 
Beach,  Maine,  the  fields  lavender  with  blossoms  of 
the  wild  geranium,  and  the  rocky  cape  starred 
from  base  to  tip  by  the  white  flowers  of  the  Potentilla 
tridentata.  Then  the  scene  changed:  the  geraniums 
began  to  fade  and  the  wild  roses  to  bloom. 
dL  The  roses  of  York  are  always  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
abundance.  The  ledges,  the  roadsides,  and  the  fence 
corners  run  riot  with  them.  One's  senses  ached  with  the 
desire  of  possessing  them  all  and  mastering  their  exqui- 
site loveliness.  But  not  yet.  The  advance  guard  only 
had  arrived;  the  main  body  had  yet  to  come.  Meantime, 
many  interesting  plants  were  found  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  each  other. 

(H.  The  buck-bean  bloomed  in  its  own  boggy  home,  and 
the  Arethusa  was  widely  scattered  through  damp  places 
on  Cape  Neddick. 

dL  In  one  locality  in  spruce  woods  near  the  shore  were 
found  one-flowered  pyrola,  twin-flower,  the  common  wood 
sorrel  and  creeping  snowberry ;  while  sweet  pepper-bush, 
Rhodora,  leather-leaf,  bayberry  and  sweet  gale  were  found 
close  by. 

dl.  The  beadh  pea  which  is  edible  and,  according  to  Tho- 
reau,  used  as  food  by  the  early  settlers  on  Cape  Cod, 
grows  in  beds  along  the  sandy  shores,  and  on  one  beach  at 
least  growing  with  the  pea  and  contrasting  with  its  deep 
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foliage  and  variegated  blossoms  are  clusters  of  the  gray 
Artemisia,  commonly  called  "dusty  miller",  escaped  fi'om 
the  gardens  of  our  mothers.  My  last  find  was  flourishing 
colonies  of  the  purple  avens  in  the  swamp  land. 
(H.  On  coming  away  the  harebell  was  swinging  its  blue 
flowers  from  the  rocks,  and  that  purely  coastal  plant  the 
Potentilla  Pennsylvanica  was  in  its  prime.  The  writer 
brought  with  her  from  the  ledges  and  swamps  of  the  Cape 
cranberry  in  blossom,  Calopogon  pulchelhis,  Pogonia  ophio- 
glossoides,  mountain  cranberry,  or  fox  berry  (both  coastal 
and  alpine)    and  the  interesting  Cassandra  calyculata. 


NOVEMBER 

Slow  down  a  wind-swept  hill  a  figure  goes 
With  backward  glance,  as  if  in  dread  of  foes. 
Her  face  affrighted,  and  her  mien  half  ivild, 
As  though  Dame  Nature  had  disoivned  her  child. 
Th  e  dead  leaves  rustle  to  her  feet,  both  bare ; 
Close  to  her  pathway  squats  the  timid  hare, 
While  in  a  gaunt  tree  far  above  her  head 
A  crow  caivs  shrilly,  mourning  Summer  dead. 
Bitter  and  sharp  a  wind  siceeps  doivn  the  vale, 
Bloiving  froTYi  far-off  zones  of  snow  and  hail. 
The  lonely  figure  shivers ;  scantly  dressed. 
She  draivs  her  garments  closely  o'er  her  breast, 
Then  lifts  her  white  face  to  the  leaden  skies, 
Beseeches  them  with  piteous,  dry  eyes. 
And  moves  down  to  the  valley,  bare  and  bleak, 
A  spot  of  red  upon  each  frost-tinged  cheek. 

—Edwin  Carlile  Litsey 
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AUTUMN  LESSONS 

Francis  William  Pitt  Greenwood 

[Dr.  Greenwood  was  born  in  Boston,  February  5,  1797,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1814,  and  settled  in  1818  as  pastor  over  the  New  South 
Church,  in  Boston.  In  1824,  he  was  settled  as  colleague  to  the  late  Dr. 
Freeman  over  the  church  worshipping  in  King's  Chapel.  He  died  August 
2,  1843.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  purity  of  life,  Avho  preached  the  gospel 
by  his  works  as  well  as  his  words.  He  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  was  an  accurate  observer  of  Nature,  with  remarkable 
powers  of  description.  Some  of  his  lighter  productions,  contributed  to  the 
gift  annals  of  the  day,  have  great  merit  as  vivid  and  picturesque  delinea- 
tions of  natural  scenes  and  objects.  The  following  extract  is  from  one  of  his 
sermons.] 

THE  feelings  excited  by  the  autumnal  season  are  un- 
varied :  but  they  are  so  true,  so  deep,  so  near  to 
the  fountains  of  our  life,  that  they  are  always  fresh, 
always  powerful.  Time  after  time  we  may  go  into  the 
autumnal  woods,  and  while  the  yellow  leaves  fall  slowly 
doAvn,  and  touch  the  earth  with  a  sound  so  soft  that  it  is 
almost  silence,  the  selfsame  thoughts  shall  be  suggested 
to  us,  and  yet  without  appearing  hackneyed  or  old. 
They  shall  be  as  affecting  the  last  time  as  the  first. 
They  shall  even,  like  the  words  of  fine  poetry,  or  of  an- 
cient prayer,  endear  themselves  by  repetition.  Are  they 
not  poetry?  Are  they  not  prayer?  When  Nature  and 
the  heart  converse  together,  they  converse  like  old 
friends,  on  familiar  and  domestic  things,  on  truths  which 
cannot  lose  their  interest— the  common  but  eternal  truths 
of  mortality. 

d  So  complete  is  the  system  that  runs  through  the  visible 
universe,  that  there  are  evident  analogies  and  sympathies 
between  our  mortal    condition   and   the  condition   of  all 
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outward  things.  These  analogies  and  sympathies  are  the 
same  in  every  age.  They  are  observed,  felt,  uttered  in- 
every  age.  The  utterance  of  them  is  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  They  often  arise  to  the  same  heart 
and  the  same  lips;  but  man  cannot  weary  of  the  final 
truths  of  his  mortal  condition.  They  are  his  poetry,  his 
prayer;  his  poetry  while  they  rest  in  the  present  world; 
and  his  prayer  when  they  are  united  with  the  future  and 
with  God. 

<n.  And  what  are  the  suggestions  of  Autumn?  What  do 
we  think,  and  what  do  we  say,  when  we  behold  the 
leaves  falling,  the  grass  withering,  and  the  flower  fading? 
The  peasant,  as  he  pauses  in  his  toil;  the  cottage  dame, 
as  she  sits  at  her  door;  the  man  of  business,  when  he 
quits  the  paved  and  crowded  streets ;  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old ;  ay,  and  the  giddy  and  gay  as  well  as  the  seri- 
ous, all  express  essentially  the  same  sentiment  which  the 
poets  express,  and  the  prophet  proclaimed,  and  the  apos- 
tle repeated,  long  centuries  ago.  "All  flesh  is  grass," 
said  the  prophet,  and  "all  the  goodness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field."  "For  all  flesh  is  as  grass"  repeats  the 
apostle,  "and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass." 
That  is  the  moral  which  never  tires.  That  is  the  feeling 
which  is  as  old  as  the  time  when  the  first  leaf  fell  dry  and 
shrivelled  at  the  feet  of  the  first  man,  and  as  recent  as 
the  present  season  of  decadence  and  death, 
d.  The  conviction  that  all  the  goodliness  of  man's  mortal 
frame,  that  all  the  glory  of  man's  earthly  prospects,  hopes, 
and  plans,  is  the  beauty  of  withering  grass  and  the  array 
of  perishing  flowers,  is  borne  to  all  hearts  by  the  sighing 
-winds  of  Autumn.  O  bond  unbroken  between  Nature's 
frailest  children  and  ourselves !      Who  is  not  conscious  of 
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its  reality  and  its  force?  O  primitive  brotherhood  be- 
tween herbs  and  blossoms  and  the  sons  of  men;  between 
the  green  things  which  spring  up  and  then  wither,  and 
the  bright  things  which  unfold  and  then  fade ;  between 
these  and  countenances  which  bloom  and  then  change, 
eyes  which  sparkle  and  then  arc  quenched,  breathing  and 
blessed  forms  which  appear  in  loveliness  and  then  are 
gone!  Who  does  not  acknowledge  its  claims  of  kindred? 
"Surely  the  people  is  grass;  "  surely  there  is  no  more  sta- 
bility in  the  strongest  of  mankind  than  in  "the  grass  of 
field,  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 
(Q.  Go  into  the  fields  and  woods,  when  "the  wind  of  the 
Lord"  has  blown  upon  them;  when  the  blasts  and  the 
frosts  of  Autumn  have  been  dealing  with  them.  A  change 
has  passed  over  everything,  from  the  loftiest  and  broadest 
tree  of  the  forest  down  to  the  little  wild  plants  at  its 
roots.  Winged  seeds  are  borne  about  by  the  fitful  gusts. 
Leaves  descend  in  dark  showers.  Dry  and  bear  stems 
and  stalks  hoarsely  rattle  against  each  other,  the  skele- 
tons of  what  they  were.  You  cannot  raise  your  eyes  but 
you  look  upon  tiie  dying;  you  cannot  move  but  you  step 
upon  the  dead.  Leaves  and  flowers  are  returning  to  the 
dust;  can  you  forbear  thinking  that  in  this  universal 
destiny  they  are  like  yourself?  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  thou  shalt  return.  Can  you  forbear  thinking  that 
the  successive  generations  of  leaves  and  flowers,  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  death  frost,  and  mingled  with  common 
earth  ? 

dL  And  are  not  individual  names  whispered  to  your  mem- 
ory by  the  dying  fragrance  and  the  rustling  sounds — names 
of  those  who  flourished,  faded,  and  fell  in  your  sight? 
Perhaps  you  think  of  the  fair  infant,  who,  like  the  last 
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tender  leaf  put  forth  by  a  plant,  was  not  spared  for  its 
tenderness,  but  compelled  to  drop  like  the  rest.  Perhaps 
your  thoughts  dwell  on  the  young  man  who,  full  of  vigor 
and  hope,  verdant  in  fresh  affections,  generous  purposes, 
and  high  promise,  and  bearing  to  you  some  name  which 
means  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the  ear, — friend,  broth- 
er, son,  husband, — was  chilled  in  a  night,  and  fell  from 
the  tree  of  life,  or  perhaps  there  rises  up  before  you  the 
form  of  the  maiden,  delicate  as  the  flower,  and  as  fragile 
also,  w^ho  was  breathed  upon  by  that  mysterious  wind, 
lost  the  hues  of  health,  and  though  nursed  and  watched 
with  unremitting  care,  could  not  be  preserved,  but  faded 
away. 

dL  You  are  not  alone  in  the  brown  woods,  though  no  liv- 
ing being  is  near  you.  Thin  and  dim  shades  come  round 
you,  stand  with  you  among  the  withered  grass,  walk  with 
you  in  the  leaf  strewn  path.  Forms  of  the  loved,  shades 
of  the  lost,  mind-created  images  of  those  who  have  taken 
their  place  with  the  leaves  and  flow  ers  of  the  past  Summer, 
— they  speak  not,  they  make  no  sound ;  but  how  surely  do  they 
bear  witness  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  and  the  apostle, 
till  you  hear  their  burden  in  every  breeze,  the  spontane- 
ous dirge  of  Nature!  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth, "  is  the  annually  repeated  strain  from  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  man's  heart  replies,  "All  flesh  is  grass, 
and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
field."  The  listening  Psalmist  heard  the  same  theme 
and  the  same  response;  and  he,  too,  has  repeated  and 
recorded  them.  "As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  as  a 
flower  of  the  field,  as  he  flourisheth ;  for  the  wind  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more." 
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Superbly  illustrated  and  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 
tinted  paper,  vvith  maps  and  36  full-page  illustrations,  4  in  colors,  from 
drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author,  306  pages.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.  $2.50  net. 


The  Land  of  Long  Ago 

By  Eliza  Calvert  Hall.  Another  volume  of  Aunt  Jane's  delightful  recollec- 
tions of  life  in  the  Blue  Grass  Country  that  promises  to  be  as  popular  as  the 
author's  "Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky."  "The  Land  of  Long  Ago"  is  a  delight- 
ful picture  of  rural  life,  showing  the  real  charm  and  spirit  of  the  old  time 
country  folk— a  book  full  of  sentiment  and  kindliness  and  high  ideals.  It 
cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every  reader  by  reason  of  its  sunny  humor,  its 
sweetness  and  sincerity,  its  entire  fidelity  to  life.  12mo.,  cloth,  fully  illus- 
trated, 295  pages.    Published  by  Little,  Brown,  &  Company,  Boston,  1909, 

$1.50  net. 


Happy  Hawkins 

By  Robert  Alexander  Wason.  Happy  Hawkins  is  a  quick-tempered,  inde- 
pendent, loyal,  lovable,  adventurous,  and  philosophical  cowboy  of  the 
plains.  Mr.  Wason  tells  a  story  full  of  red  blood,  with  action,  romance, 
and  the  interplay  of  hot  human  passions,  with  an  intricate  plot,  an  abund- 
ance of  incident,  a  great  variety  of  scene  and  type,  shrewd  philosophy,  gen- 
uine pathos,  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  rest,  fun  and  humor  on  nearly  every 
page.  12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  352  pages.  Published  by  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company,  Boston,  1909.  $1.50  net. 
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Beside  the  corn  ricks  now  the  weary  year 
Reclines  in  ease,  and  Autumn's  generous  hand 

Has  filled  her  lap  with  tributes;  bright  and  clear 
The  grapes'  globes  gleam  like  gems  of  Samarcand. 

The  nectar  of  the  berries  stains  her  cheek, 
And  in  her  hand  the  haw's  red  pennon  waves; 

On  tilting  bough  the  jay,  with  crimson  beak, 
Above  her  head  rehearses  his  gay  staves. 

Dark,  sullen  clouds  above  the  ragged  fields, 
Like  joyless  couriers,  on  their  journey  go; 

From  their  full  reservoirs  at  times  there  steals 
A  breath  foretelling  days  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  woodland's  castle  to  dark  heaven  lifts 
Its  broken  spires,  and  down  the  leaf-strewn  aisle 

A  long,  sweet  chord  at  intervals  there  drifts 
The  cheerless  soul  from  sorrow  to  beguile. 

The  frescoed  walls  and  panels  crimson  stained 
Repeat  the  tale  of  feasts  now  broken  up; 

A  woodland  monarchy  whose  splendor  waned 
And  left  a  mournful  strain  and  broken  cup. 

It  seems  I  see  some  ghost  of  that  fair  day. 
In  golden  raiment  wander  from  beneath 

The  drifted  leaves,  and  down  the  distance  stray, 
As  Lear  once  did  upon  his  cheerless  heath  ! 

— Alonzo  Rice 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

IN  the  November  gardens  the  last  flower  to  withstand 
the  frost  is  the  ragged  chrysanthemum,  a  flower  of 
which  in  its  natural  state  as  it  stands  tall  against  the 
fence  in  the  naked  garden,  one  may  say  that  it  has  no 
beauty  that  men  may  besire  it.  Neither  the  exquisite 
fragrance  and  texture  of  rose  or  lily,  the  rich  color  of  the 
one  nor  the  glistening  satin  splendor  of  the  other  are 
here,  but  often  a  nipped  and  shivering  half-developed 
bloom,  doing  its  brave  best  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving. 
But  the  very  absence  of  mere  sensuous  allure  makes  the 
flower  strongly  individual  and  its  acrid  wholesome  tang 
has  somehow  the  odor  of  the  high  austere  thinking  which 
plainness  of  living  may  not  disguise  to  the  seeing  eye. 
dL  This  is  by  name  the  flower  of  gold,  and  children  stam- 
mering sometimes  name  it  ''Christian  anthem,"  says  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  There  in  the  old-time  garden 
stood  the  pallid,  patient  flower,  and  even  when  it  donned 
its  yellow  gow^n  it  was  all  the  more  a  Cinderella.  But 
during  twenty  years  past  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  its  dreams !  No  longer  the  neglected  nurs- 
ling of  the  garden,  accounted  of  solely  because  no  other 
flowers  are  to  be  had,  the  stately  chrysanthemum  is  the 
glory  of  the  feast.  Burgeoning  with  color  and  crisp  curl- 
ing fringes,  brilliant,  soft,  varied,  or  in  its  glistening  white 
satin  perfection,  radiant  as  any  rose  or  lily  of  them  all,  it 
not  only  outlasts  the  rose  but  outdoes  it  in  decorative 
effect.  Those  for  whom  a  room  filled  with  fragrance  is 
as  distracting  as  one  where  music  is  constantly  appealing 
yet  unheeded  in  a  babel  of  talk,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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severer  flower  is  grateful.  To  enter  a  hall  where  the 
chrysanthemum  is  holding  court  is  to  enter  a  new  world. 
The  tall  tree-like  plants,  thick  with  huge  bloom,  or  starry 
with  daintier  blossoms,  the  masses  of  lowlier  growths  yet 
all  elegant  and  stately,  the  multiform  and  many-hued 
beauty  here  revealed,  are  a  presence  chamber  where  no 
thought  but  the  pure  and  strong  and  free  have  place.  The 
Japanese  have  given  us  much  in  their  national  flower  with 
its  wonderful  variety  of  expression.  This  bloom  has  at 
last  shown  to  the  western  world  what  was  hid  in  its  bosom, 
as  in  a  treasure  casket. 

dL  We  have  learned  the  open  sesame,  and  the  meager 
thing  we  knew  before  has  fulfilled  itself  in  glorious  fash- 
ion. Welcome  the  Orient  guest  at  the  great  Americark 
festival. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  EVERGREENS 


r'\. 


White  Pine — Five  needles  in  a  bundle;  scales  of  cone  thick- 
ened at  the  top. 

Scotch  Pine — Two  bluish-green,  short  needles  in  a  bundle. 

Fir — Erect  cone ;  flat,  spreading  needles  scattered  singly. 

Norway   Spruce — Large    hanging    cones;    scattered   needles 
point  all  ways. 

Hemlock — Small  hanging  cones;  flat  spray. 

Arbor-Vitae — Flat  branches ;  cones  few-scaled,  and  only  two 
seeds  under  each. 

White  Cedar — Cones  roundish,  with  four  to  eight  seeds  under 
each. 

Pitch  Pine — Dark,  stiff  needles  arranged  in  threes. 
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PRICE  10c 


A  Farme/s  Opportunity 

To  consider  his  work  for  the  ensuing  year  comes  with 
the  long  evenings  of  winter,  when  the  fall  plowing  is  fin- 
ished, the  season's  stock  of  wood  is  stored  away,  and  the 
hams  and  bacon  are  cured  and  hung. 

Every  one  should  be  prepared  to  be  up  and  doing. 

New  Hampshire  is  progressing  with  the  rest  of  New 
England — New  opportunities  constantly  are  coming  to 
the  front.  

Our  pamphlet  on  farming  conditions  soon  will  be  off 
the  press — we'll  send  it  for  a  two  cent  stamp. 

Our  new  agricultural  bulletin  will  be  mailed  free  to 
farmers  who  give  us  their  address  on  a  postal. 

In  a  month  we  have  distributed  more  than  2000 
each  of  our  booklets  on  Apples  and  Strawberries— For- 
ward a  two  cent  stamp  for  them. 


High  prices  prevail  for  food-stuffs — that  and  other 
present  conditions  help  the  wide-awake  farmers. 


BOSTON  S  MAINE  RAILROAD 

Information  Bureau,  Goncora,  N.  H. 


Through  Sandwich  notch  the  west-wind  sang 

Good  morrow  to  the  cotter ; 
And  once  again  Chocorua's  horn 

Of  shadow  pierced  the  water. 


-John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
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QATURE  will  be  reported. 
All  things  are  engaged  in 
writing  their  histor}^  The  planet, 
the  pebble,  goes  attended  by  its 
shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leaves 
its  scratches  on  the  mountain; 
the  river,  its  channel  in  the  soil ; 
the  animal,  its  bones  in  the  stra- 
tum; the  fern  and  leaf,  their 
modest  epitah  in  the  coal.  The 
falling  drop  makes  its  sculpture 
in  the  sand  or  the  stone.  Not  a 
foot  steps  in  the  snow,  or  along 
the  ground,  but  prints,  in  char- 
acters more  or  lasting,  a  map  of 
its  march.        — i?.  W.  Emerson 
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THE   INEVITABLE 

By  Maurice  Baldwin 

IT  had  been  one  of  those  days  in  October  when  the 
tang  of  Autumn  filled  the  air.  The  night  before  it 
rained :  the  freshening  coolness  of  the  rain  had  left  a 
stimulating  charm  over  the  sunlit  fields  and  hills,  now 
showing  the  tints  of  Summer's  beautiful  decline.  The 
sedges  about  the  little  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  below 
the  house  were  turning  brown,  but  the  ducks  were  talk- 
ing among  the  disheveled  cattails  and  on  the  banks  a 
small  detachment  of  geese  were  gravely  parading.  Among 
the  pines  upon  the  slopes  beyond  an  occasional  birch  or 
oak  showed  its  yellow  or  red  banners  amid  the  green; 
overhead  gleamed  the  evening  star  and  a  cloud  caught  the 
golden  message  of  the  setting  sun. 

CL  The  house  with  its  more  recent  addition  of  a  surround- 
ing veranda  had  been  one  of  those  simple  farm  houses 
familiar  along  the  roads  of  New  Hampshire ;  before  the 
Summer  rest-seekers  had  discovered  their  quaint  comforts 
and  health-giving  environment.  It  was  a  square  frame 
structure  shadowed  by  ancient  elms,  and  now  about  the 
kitchen  windows  the  lilacs  were  dropping  their  withered 
leaves. 

dL  Between  the  posts  of  the  veranda  hung  festoons  of 
reddening  woodbine  framing  the  landscape  upon  which  a 
young  man  was   gazing.      He  was   sufficiently   good-look- 
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ing;  a  tall,  rather  thin  man  of  thirty,  with  a  trace  of 
habitual  tedium  showing  in  the  lines  about  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  His  Summer  attire  proclaimed  him  one  accustomed 
and  subservient  to  the  conventions  of  cities. 
(Q.  He  was  thinking  of  the  city,  to  which  he  was  return- 
ing on  the  morrow,  and  his  expression  was  not  one  of 
eagerness  or  anticipation.  He  saw  himself  returning  to 
his  dull  office  work  and  his  lonely  quarters,  and  a  vague 
repugnance  rose  in  his  thought  of  the  feverish  yet  monoto- 
nous round  of  acts  which  day  after  day  made  the  routine 
of  his  life. 

dL  His  business  was  a  growing  one,  but  its  exactions  still 
left  him  time  for  occasionally  feeling  that  worst  of  all  soli- 
tudes, the  loneliness  of  a  great  city.  He  had  friends,  it 
is  true,  both  men  and  women,  but  even  they  seemed  only 
a  part  of  the  phantasmogoria  of  the  metropolis. 
CL  His  vacation-time  and  chance  had  brought  him  to  this 
quite  hillside  farm-house,  and  for  a  month  he  had  idled 
away  the  days  on  the  veranda  and  in  the  woods,  or 
along  the  brooks  that  played  among  the  hills.  At  first 
he  told  himself  that  it  was  more  tiresome  than  the  city. 
One  must  even  accustom  himself  to  rest  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed.  But  gradually  he  began  to  feel  the  charm  that 
silently  emanated  from  the  simple  beauty  of  Nature,  the 
clean  air,  the  variegated  woods,  the  cloud  forms  that 
floated  above  them,  the  refreshing  sleep  through  moonlit 
dew}^  nights. 

dL  He  was  not  however, wholly  without  human  associations, 
such  as  they  were,  and  they  provided  him  with  quiet 
amusement.  There  were  several  chatty  old  ladies  in  the 
house,  who  found  the  solitary  man  a  source  of  much  specu- 
lation and  solicitude. 
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CH.  But  the  farmer  with  whoin  he  boarded,  and  his  family, 
had  for  him  the  greatest  interest.  The  farmer  seemed 
typical  of  his  enviroment,  a  kindly  good-natured  industri- 
ous man.  The  wife  was  always  occupied  with  her  cook- 
ing, but  the  daughter,  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty-two  or 
three,  after  attending  to  the  house  work,  found  time  to 
mingle  with  the  boarders,  and  her  amiable  wholesome 
disposition  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the 
young  man.  He  found  her  extremely  well-informed  on 
many  subjects  despite  the  seclusion  in  which  she  had 
lived.  She  was  graceful  and  unaffected  without  awkward- 
ness of  any  kind,  and  he  learned  that  for  the  past  two 
years  she  had  taught  in  the  village  school  during  the  win- 
ter months.  As  their  acquaintance  progressed,  he  ceased 
to  wonder  at  her  possession  of  so  much  attractiveness  that 
at  first  had  seemed  more  the  result  of  a  sophisticated  social 
training  than  the  gift  of  Nature.  They  walked  together, 
and  sometimes  read  their  favorite  books  together  under  a 
huge  oak  that  loomed  upon  the  hill  beyond  the  pond. 
Their  conversations,  without  sentimentality,  ranged  over 
many  topics,  and  her  sympathetic  understanding  pleased 
him.  We  appreciate  those  who  understand  us,  and  it  is 
not  a  far  step  from  appreciation  to  liking.  And  liking 
leads — anywhere . 

dL  He  was  thinking  of  her  as  he  stood  on  the  veranda  on 
this  eve  of  his  departure  looking  down  the  winding  road 
that  lead  to  the  village,  and  as  he  thought  of  her  she 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  vista  that  approached  the 
house ;  a  slender  girlish  figure  in  a  white  dress,  a  broad 
black  hat  upon  her  head. 

dL  He  went  down  the  steps  and  met  her  at  the  hill-path 
that  led  to  the  oak,  where  many  afternoons  and  evenings 
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they  had  sat  together.  She  greeted  him  with  a  smile  and 
and  a  nod  of  the  head. 

(H.  "Let  us  go  up  to  the  tree  and  see  the  sunset,"  he  said. 
CH.  "I'd  Hke  to,"  she  answered  simply,  and  they  turned 
into  the  path  and  climbed  the  little  hill  together,  chat- 
ting of  her  errand  to  the  village. 

dL  The  sun  had  sank  beyond  the  distant  line  of  hills  that 
marked  the  horizon  with  a  rampart  of  purple  undulations, 
but  the  whole  western  sky  was  hung  with  crimson  clouds, 
a  glory  of  color  that  tinged  even  the  tree  tops  with  touches 
of  rich  hues.  They  stood  silently  regarding  the  land- 
scape and  the  sky. 

(H.  "  It  is  all  beautiful ;  I  shall  be  sorry  to  go  away  from 
it, "  he  said,  at  last. 

dL  "We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  have  you  go,"  she  answered 
impersonally. 

(U.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  a  sudden  thought  seem- 
ing to  have  come  to  him.  He  took  her  hand  in  both  of 
his  and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  a  new  meaning  alight  in  his 
own. 

(H.   "Yes,  I  am  going  away,  it  is  true.      But  must  I  leave 
all  that  has  become  so  much  to  me  here,  dearest, — must  I 
leave  you?      Will  you  not  go  with  me?" 
dL  And  the  little  girl  said  "I  will." 


Week  by  week  the  near  hills  whitened  in  their  dusty  leather  coats, 

Week  by  week  the  far  hills  darkened  from  the  fringing  plain  of  oaks; 

Till  the  rains  came  and  far-breaking,  on  the  fierce  south  wester  tost, 
^    Dashed  the  whole  long  coast  with  color,  and  then  vanished  and  were  lost, 
-'^''     So  each  year  the  seasons  shifted  :  wet  and  warm  and  drear  and  dry  ; 

Half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers,— half  a  year  of  dust  and  sky. 

— Bret  Harte 


WINTER 


a 


What  tho  thy  kiss  be  cold,  Oh  Winter  drear! 
Thou  bringest  much  the  heart  of  man  to  cheer! 
The  rich  red  holly  berry  'midst  the  green; 
The  crackling  of  the  glowing  logs  at  e'en; 
The  hills  and  dales  in  purest  garb  of  snow; 
The  tinkling  of  the  sleighbells  as  they  go 
Adown  the  road,  with  maids  of  merry  mood, 
With  roguish  glances  peeping  from  their  hood. 

The  gallant  swains  to  tease,  set  up  behind 

The  frisking  steeds  that  speed  them  like  the  wind! 

The  clear,  clean  sweep  of  skaters  on  the  ice; 

The  crystal  flakes  so  wonderous  in  device; 

The  cold,  calm  heavens  brilliantly  alight 

With  friendlier  stars  than  on  a  Summer  night 

In  that  they  closer  come,  and  seem  to  be 

Just  twinkling  neighbors  unto  you  and  me! 

And  in  the  wood— what  lovely  scenes  are  there, 
When,  clad  by  fairy  hands  and  frosty  air. 
The  limbs  and  branches  of  the  sleeping  trees 
Are  woven  into  silvery  filagrees! 
'  What  music  in  the  chimes  that  ring  out  clear 
Across  the  crisp  of  Winter's  atmosphere! 
What  grandeur  in  the  swelling  harmonies 
Of  Winter  winds,  and  what  tranquilities  in 
Winter's  silences ! 

And  for  the  soul  of  man,  what  sweeter  thrill 
Is  there  than  in  the  message  of  Good  Will 
That  in  the  darkest  hours  of  Winter's  day 
Doth  warm  the  heart  as  with  a  splendid  ray 
From  out  the  sun,  east,  west,  and  south  and  north 
When  Christmas  morn  from  frosty  night  springs  forth! 
—John  Kendrick  Bangs 
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FROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU   :  WHITMAN 


'T^HE  blue  sky  (not,  of  course,  the  blue  of  day,)  the  white  moon- 
light, the  bright  stars — larger  at  midnight  and  brilliant,  in 
despite  to  the  moon,  which  cannot  overpower  them  in  Winter  as 
she  does  in  Summer  evenings — all  are  as  beautiful  as  on  the  dis- 
tant hills  of  old.  By  night,  at  least,  even  here,  in  the  still 
silence.  Heaven  has  her  own  way.  Richard  Jefferies. 

^   ^   ^ 

Tl/'HO  shall  describe  the  inexpressible  tenderness  and  immortal 
life  of  the  grim  forest,  where  Nature,  though  it  be  mid- 
winter is  ever  in  her  Spring,  where  the  moss-grown  and  decaying 
trees  are  not  old,  but  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth;  and  bliss- 
ful, innocent  Nature,  like  a  serene  infant,  is  too  happy  to  make 
a  noise,  except  by  a  few  tinkling,  lisping  birds  and  trickling 
rills?  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

t^  t^   t^ 

OUCH  a  play  of  colors  and  lights,  different  seasons,  different 
hours  of  the  day — the  lines  of  the  far  horizon  where  the  faint- 
tinged  edge  of  the  landscape  loses  itself  in  the  sky.  As  I  slowly 
hobble  up  the  lane  toward  day-close,  an  incomparable  sunset 
shooting  in  molton  sapphire  and  gold,  shaft  after  shaft,  through 
the  ranks  of  the  long-leaved  corn,  between  me  and  the  west. 
dL  The  rich  dark  green  of  the  tulip-trees  and  the  oaks,  the  gray 
of  the  swamp-willows,  the  dull  hues  of  the  cycamores  and  black- 
walnuts,  the  emerald  of  the  cedars  (after  rain,)  and  the  Ught 
yellow  of  the  beeches.  Walt  Whitman. 


NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 

"V/fEN  nowhere,  east  or  west,  live  yet  a  natural  life,  round 
which  the  vine  clings,  and  which  the  elm  willingly  shad- 
ows. Man  would  desecrate  it  by  his  touch,  and  so  the  beauty  of 
the  world  remains  veiled  to  him.  He  needs  not  only  to  be  spirit- 
ualized, but  naturalized,  on  the  soil  of  earth.  Who  shall  con- 
ceive what  kind  of  roof  the  heavens  might  extend  over  him,  what 
seasons  minister  to  him,  and  what  employment  dignify  his  life ! 
Only  the  convalescent  raise  the  veil  of  Nature.  An  immortality 
in  his  life  would  confer  immortality  on  his  abode.  The  winds 
should  be  his  breath,  the  seasons  his  moods,  and  he  should  impart 
of  his  serenity  to  Nature  herself.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

t5  t^  t5 
TF  we  had  never  looked  upon  the  earth,  but  suddenly  came  to  it 
man  or  woman  grown,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  Summer 
mead,  would  it  not  seem  to  us  a  radiant  vision  ?  The  hues,  the 
shapes,  the  song  and  life  of  birds,  above  all  the  sunlight,  the 
breath  of  heaven  resting  on  it ;  the  mind  would  be  filled  with  its 
glory,  unable  to  grasp  it,  hardly  believing  that  such  things  could 
be  mere  matter  and  no  more.  Like  a  dream  of  some  spirit-land 
it  would  appear,  scarce  fit  to  be  touched  lest  it  should  fall  to 
pieces,  too  beautiful  to  be  long  watched  lest  it  should  fade  away. 
So  it  seemed  to  me  as  a  boy  sweet  and  new  like  this  each  morning; 
and  even  now,  after  the  years  that  have  passed,  and  the  lines  they 
have  worn  in  the  forehead,  the  Summer  mead  shines  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  when  my  foot  first  touched  the  grass.  It  has  another 
meaning  now;  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  speak  differently, 
for  a  heart  that  has  once  known  sorrow  reads  behind  the  page, 
and  sees  sadness  in  joy.  But  the  freshness  is  still  there,  the  dew 
washed  the  colors  before  dawn.  Unconscious  happiness  in  finding 
wild  flowers — unconscious  and  unquestioning,  and  therefore  un- 
bounded. Richard  Jefferies. 
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COOPERATION  IN  NATURE 
INTERESTS 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  President  The  Agassiz  Association 


COOPERATION  in  the  study  of  Nature,  as  in 
everything  else,  accomplishes  more  than  isolated, 
individual  work.  Then,  too,  the  old  motto,  ''Om- 
nium vivum  ex  vivo,"  is  true  in  more  senses  than  one,  for 
liberally  translated  it  means,  "We  are  inspired  by  the 
other  fellow."  .  .  .  The  oldest,  most  extensive  and 
most  effective  organization  to  aid  the  isolated  student,  and 
to  study,  in  cooperation,  the  works  of  God,  or  what  we 
usually  call  Nature,  which  is  only  a  diiferent  expression 
for  the  same  thing,  is  The  Agassiz  Association,  which  has 
just  moved  into  its  new  home,  Arcadia,  supplied  by  a 
naturalist-philanthropist  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.  A  large 
number  of  naturalists  and  philanthropists,  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  have  contributed  to  the 
equipment.  Among  those  who  have  most  cordially  aided 
are  the  two  daughters  and  a  grandson  of  Louis  Agassiz 
from  whom  the  A  A  takes  its  name. 

dl.  Robert  Browning,  perhaps  the  most  religious  English 
poet  of  the  age,  says  that  "God  must  be  pleased,  one 
loves  His  world  so  much."  And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had 
perhaps  the  same  thought  in  mind  when  he  said  that 
"Nature  is  the  art  of  God,"  the  art  that  is  the  one  per- 
fect production  in  the  entire  universe.  We  live  so  rapidly, 
even  the  children  are  so  affected  by  a  similar  zeal  for 
haste,  that  "the  candle  is  burned  at  both  ends,"  and  we 
die  before  we  need.      There  is  nothing,  unless  it  be  music, 
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especially  when  pursued  by  the  performer  himself,  that  is 
so  restful,  so  inspiring,  as  even  a  superficial  study  of 
Nature.  It  is  not  alone  the  physical  exercise  that  is  bene- 
ficial, nor  the  exposure  to  the  sunlight  and  the  fresh  air: 
it  is  the  change  from  the  hurry,  the  noise  and  the  bustle, 
the  constant  struggle  and  contention,  to  the  calm  con- 
temi)lation  of  a  weed,  a  stone,  a  bit  of  moss  from  the  side 
of  the  "footpath  Avay, "  while  the  blue  sky  bends  over, 
the  white  clouds  float  lazily  beneath,  and  the  sun  and  the 
breezes  make  inoccuous  the  microbes  of  strife  and  selfish- 


dL  No  human  being  is  educated  until  he  knows  somewhat 
of  Nature,  though  it  be  ever  so  little:  and  no  child's  edu- 
cation is  well  begun  until  he  knows  at  least  as  some  do 
not  know,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Nature.  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  says 
what  we  all  know  to  be  true,  that  "The  whole  of  a  man's 
life  is  spent  in  his  own  company,  and  no  one  but  an  edu- 
cated man  can  be  good  company  to  himself. "'  The  only 
objects  of  any  importance  are  God  and  His  works.  The 
A  A  aims  to  bring  together  some  of  these  and  the  child. 
The  well-educated  man,  with  even  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Nature,  is  not  only  good  company  to  himself,  but  he  is 
never  lonely.  Without  some  similar  interest  aside  from 
the  daily  struggle  for  bread,  each  human  being  is  the 
loneliest,  the  weariest  and  the  most  unhappy  of  unfortu- 
nate creatures.  We  have  no  ability  to  reveal  ourselves  to 
one  another;  we  are  always  alone,  even  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  beloved.  There  is  an  inexplicable  in- 
fluence in  the  appreciation  of  Nature  that  consoles  the 
troubled  and  relieves  the  weary.  Thoreau  was  perhaps 
too  much  of  a  dreamer,  but  he  touched  the   quick  when 
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he  said,  "I  am  no  more  lonely  than  a  single  mullein  or 
dandelion  in  a  pasture,  or  a  house-fly  or  a  bumble-bee." 
d.  Every  one  of  us — the  busiest,  the  most  careworn  and 
the  least,  has  a  longing  for  something  beyond  and  aside 
from  the  daily  grind  for  mere  existence.  A  wealthy 
broker  in  New  York  has  a  pipe  organ  in  his  library,  whose 
walls  are  of  extra  thickness  so  that  the  music  may  not 
annoy  the  neighbors,  and  at  the  organ  he  finds  relief  and 
true  recreation.  That  such  music  is  a  delight,  and  a 
means  of  mental  and  nervous  renewal,  the  lover  of  music 
will  understand.  But  while  we  all  may  imperfectly  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  every  one  of  us  may,  without  hesitation, 
adopt  a  study  of  Nature,  feeling  certain  that  it  too  will 
renew,  re-create  and  bless. 

(H.  The  growing  child  is  no  exception.  He  must  be  sup- 
plied with  some  way  to  employ  his  surplus  energy,  of 
which  he  usually  has  a  goodly  amount,  or  its  expenditure 
may  assume  the  form  of  trouble  and  expense  for  the  guar- 
dian. Children  take  naturally  to  the  fields.  They  will 
manifest  a  wholesome  interest  in  Nature,  if  they  have  a 
little  intelligent  guidance  at  the  start.  To  feel  that  a 
book,  a  magazine,  or  still  better,  a  living  person,  may  be 
consulted,  adds  much  to  the  pursuit,  and  makes  the  re- 
sults more  valuable  to  all  concerned.  Few,  especially, 
few  young  folk,  are  in  a  position  to  begin  the  study  of 
Nature  entirely  alone  and  unaided.  They  must  have 
some  authority  to  which  they  may  appeal  for  help,  en- 
couragement and  advice.  No  possible  harm  can  be  even 
forced  from  such  pursuits.  Instrumental  music  is  likewise 
clean  and  pure.  But  there  are  few  other  earthly  pursuits 
and  recreations  of  which  auything  similar  can  be  truth- 
fully said. 
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dL  The  AA  aims  to  give  the  student  the  aid  that  he  will 
need,  after  it  has  started  him  in  the  pure  and  pleasant 
ways  of  amateur  science.  Remember  your  own  childhood 
and  youth,  and  the  influence  of  the  out-door  pursuits  and 
objects  of  recreation  that  you  may  then  have  had,  and 
help  us  to  pass  similar  objects  onward  to  the  perhaps  less 
fortunate  young  folk  of  today. 

dL  The  Agassiz  Association  was  organized  in  1875  and 
was  incorporated  in  1892.  It  includes  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  in  all  sorts  of  occupations.  Its  Chapters  have 
been  over  two  thousand.  More  than  half  the  natural 
scientists  of  the  United  States  are  members  and  had  their 
early  training  in  the  A  A. 

dL  The  new  equipment  at  Sound  Beach  consists  of  a  series 
of  buildings,  seven  already  completed,  in  the  form  of  a 
court.  Each  building  is  adapted  to  some  specific  work  or 
class  of  work.  In  Arcadia  the  A  A  Chapters  and  Cor- 
responding Members  have  personal  aid,  specimens  are 
identified,  questions  are  answered  and  courses  of  study 
arranged  and  inspected. 

dL  The  principal  publications  area  "Manual"  (a  pamphlet) 
at  ten  cents,  giving  the  history  aud  plans  of  the  new  era, 
"Three  Kingdoms"  at  seventy- five  cents,  the  handbook  of 
the  association,  and  "The  Guide  to  Nature,"  a  monthly 
magazine  at  one  dollar  a  year. 

dL  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The 
Agassiz  Association,  Arcadia;  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


The  presence  of  the  love  of  Nature  is  an  invariable  sign  of  goodness  of 
heart  and  justness  of  moral  preception,  though  by  no  means  of  moral  prac- 
tice. When  it  is  originally  absent  from  any  mind,  that  mind  is  in  many  re- 
spects hard,  worldly,  and  degraded. — Ruskin. 


E  D^^^>:X»    RIAL 


/^NLY  one  courageous  automobilist  has  thus  far  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  in  his  machine  and 
he  is  L.  B.  Norton  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  went  up  recently  in 
his  big  six-cylinder  TO-horse  power  Thomas.  The  car  carried  a 
load  of  seven  people,  and  about  250  pounds  of  baggage.  Mr. 
Norton  not  only  climbed  the  mountain  to  the  usual  stopping 
place  at  the  first  landing,  but  also  climbed  the  38  per  cent  hill  of 
about  100  yards  to  the  second  landing,  an  altitude  never  before 
reached  by  a  large  touring  car.  The  whole  trip  was  accom- 
plished without  the  necessity  of  any  of  the  party  leaving  the  car 
and  without  injury  to  the  automobile  in  the  least. 

t^    t5    t2r 

TT  will  astonish  most  of  our  readers  to  know  the  number  of 
automobile  visitors  who  during  the  past  season  sojourned  at 
two  hotels  alone  at  Bretton  Woods.  These  figures  of  course  do 
not  include  maids  and  chauffeurs  or  other  class  of  visitors, 
dl.  Since  the  formal  opening  of  the  Mt.  Washington  on  July  10, 
5414  people  have  registered  for  lodging.  Of  these  4014  have 
come  by  auto  in  964  cars,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  arrivals  at  the  Mt. 
Washington  have  arrived  by  motor.  At  the  Mt.  Pleasant  house 
the  total  arrivals  were  4119,  of  which  1534  were  by  auto,  or  37 
per  cent.  At  this  house  409  cars  transported  these  people.  Tak- 
ing the  total  of  arrivals  at  both  hotels,  there  have  been  9533 
arrivals,  of  which  5548  came  in  1373  autos,  or  56  1-2  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  this  big  proportion  of  tourists  who  traveled  in  cars,  the 
railroads  report  that  their  traffic  has  been  heavier  than  ever. 
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EDITORIAL    —    CONTINUE!:) 

TTHERE  are  several  thousand  acres   of  New  Hampshire  soil, 
good  for  other  products  only  under  exceptional  cultivation, 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  profitable  raising  of  apples 
and  strawberries. 

(2.  The  two  crops  may  advantageously  occupy  the  same  acreage. 
(H.  There  have  been  recently  issued  several  booklets  on  these 
subjects  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Information  Bureau  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  one  of  which  entitled  "Profit  Possibilities  of 
Strawberries  in  New  Hampshire"  should  be  of  particular  interest, 
(H.  It  sets  forth  that  the  advantages  surrounding  the  production 
of  strawberries  are  that  they  can  be  grown  and  marketed 
promptly  with  a  constantly  increasing  demand  on  all  sides  at 
present  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

(H.  "Experienced  growers  estimate  a  return  of  from  .|700  to  $1100 
per  acre  from  strawberries,  exclusive  of  labor  and  cost  of  renewal. 
This  latter  item  may  be  conservatively  fixed  at  $75  per  acre 
per  annum.  Three  weeks'  time  for  one  man  every  year  is  ample 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  the  fruit,  and  picking  is  the  work  of  chil- 
dren. While  the  average  beginner  cannot  expect  as  good  re- 
results  as  those  secured  by  expert  producers,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  asserting  that  the  returns  for  growers  entering  the  indus- 
try will  be  much  larger  than  can  be  secured  in  ordinary  callings, 
with  promises  of  exceptionally  large  profits  as  the  term  of  experi- 
ence is  extended." 

(H.  The  profits  given  above  do  not  include  what  may  be  derived 
from  apples  grown  upon  the  same  ground.  Apples  in  the  past 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  products  of  New  Hampshire  and  many 
of  the  old  orchards  are  still  extremely  profitable  in  spite  of  the 
neglected  condition  of  the  trees. 

d.  Application  for  these  booklets  to  the  Information  Bureau  wil 
bring  them  by  return  mail.     Enclose  a  red  stamp. 
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LIFE  is  a  serial  story  and  its  chapters  are 
the  years.  Written  by  the  Great  Author, 
with  infinite  variety  of  plot  and  incident, 
with  all  conceivable  progressions  and  inter- 
weavings  of  passions  and  purposes,  every  hu- 
man being,  consciously  or  otherwise,  takes  his 
place  among  the  multitude  of  Characters  that 
enacts  the  story  of  this  world  that  has  no  name. 

A  little  nameless  world  against  the  unfath- 
omable abyss  of  heaven's  starry  mysteries  is 
the  scene  of  the  unfolding  drama  of  our  lives  ! 

Mars,  Venus,  Aldebaran,  I^eda— by  wliat 
name  are  we  known  in  those  far-off  beautiful 
worlds  whose  company  we  keep  in  the  empy- 
rean! We  greet  them  by  these  names:  by 
what  name  are  we  known  to  them  and  the 
millions  of  other  worlds  that  may  have  taken 
cofifnizance  of  our  existence  ! 
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\    {By  Maurice  Baldwin) 

But  Time  exists  for  all  of  them  and  so, 
what  matter  ?  The^^  tm-n  also  on  their  axes  as 
does  our  small  sphere,  and  the  measure  of  their 
year  is  the  measure  of  their  marvelous  orbits. 
Surely  then  the  seasons  must  brin^  with  them 
their  festival  days,  days  that  have  their  special 
meanings  for  the  strange  races  that  inhabit 
those  distant  orbs. 


Then,  even  to  our  finite  minds  the  conce])- 
tion  and  reasonableness  of  an  Infinite  Unity, 
brings  with  it  a  sense  of  kinship  with  all  that 
has  being,  and  the  earthly  season  of  I^ove  and 
Remembrance  must  have  a  counter])art  wher- 
ever light  shines  upon  life,  and  sympathy  and 
kindness  call  their  messages  across  the  distances 
of  earth  or  star. 


f. 
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NATUR^^a.,riOTES 


A     DEPARTMENT     OF     OBSERVATION 


The  Amaranthus  takes  its  name  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing "never  wither,"  an  illvision  to  the  length  of  time  which  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  retain  their  color. 

The  Sunflower  takes  its  name  from  its  form  and  color,  and  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  because  it  inclines  toward  the  sim,  for  it 
does  not,  as  has  been  proved  by  observ^ation. 

Moles.  Birds  and  beasts  hear  sounds  we  can't  detect.  Most 
people  suppose  a  mole  to  be  dumb,  but  it  is  not.  Moles  can  give 
a  sound  so  shrill  that  it  hasn't  any  effect  on  the  hvmian  ear  at  all, 
and  another  so  low  and  soft  that  no  human  being  can  hear  it. 

Mistletoe.  There  are  not  many  true  parasites  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  mistletoe  if  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect samples  of  this  class  of  vegetable  growth.  It  is  absolutely 
dependent  vipon  its  host  for  subsistence,  and  in  time  draws  the 
very  lifeblood  from  the  plant  to  which  it  attaches  itself.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  slow  growing  plant,  two  leaves  and  a  bit  of  stalk 
being  all  that  is  usually  produced  during  the  season. 

The  Great  Dipper.  The  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  known 
as  the  "Great  Dipper"  are  seven  magnificent  sims  probably  very 
much  larger  than  our  own  and  glowing  with  intense  luster.  Their 
massive  globes  whirl  through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
Five  of  the  stars  are  receding  from  us  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  a 
second,  and  the  other  two  are  traveling  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Thirty-six  thousand  years  from  now  the  seven  stars  of  the  dipper 
will  have  dissolved  partnership,  and  its  appearance  will  have 
entirely  changed. 
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NATURE     N  ()  T  E  S   —   (    O   N  T  1   X  l.  E  1) 


Earthworms  think  nothing  of  being  taken  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  by  the  spade  of  an  unsuspecting  or  malicious  gardner, 
but  simply  rest  as  a  private  patient  for  a  month  or  tM'o,  and  then 
come  out  with  a  brand  new  tail.  Worms,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  known  to  groM'  a  new  brain,  as  well  as  the  more  humdrum 
but  useful  mouth  and  throat,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months. 

Snails.  The  common  snail,  which,  although  it  has  lungs,  heart 
and  general  circulation,  being  in  every  respect  an  air-breathing 
animal,  can  yet  live  for  an  indefinite  period  without  inhaling  the 
least  atom  of  air.  On  the  approach  of  Winter  the  snail  retreats 
into  its  shell,  and  hermetically  closes  the  opening  or  mouth  with  a 
secretion  of  a  silky  texture,  which  is  absolutely  impervious  to 
both  air  and  water. 


Woodpeckers.  The  long,  stiff  tail-feathers  of  woodpeckers  ena- 
ble them  to  cling  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  an  upright  position  for 
a  long  time  and  bore  away  for  food.  The  bill  of  a  woodpecker  is 
often  as  strong  as  that  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  in  the  woodcock  of 
northern  Maine  the  bill  is  found  at  its  greatest  development. 
The  tongue  much  resembles  an  angle  worm,  and  is  very  long  and 
admirably  adapted  for  sucking  sap.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is  not 
only  long  and  brush-like,  but  barbed  at  the  point,  so  that  it  can 
impale  its  prey.  The  feet  are  adapted  for  swimming  in  various 
ways. 

Deer.  The  following  facts  regarding  the  deer  of  the  world  are 
worth  knowing:  The  American  moose  is  the  largest  member  of 
the  deer  family,  living  or  extinct.  The  American  elk  or  Wapiti, 
is  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  the  round-horned  deer.  The  Axis 
deer  is  the  most  beautiful  in  color  of  all  deer.  The  moose  has  the 
heaviest  and  most  massive  antlers  with  the  widest  spread.  Deer 
shed  their  antlers  and  renew  them  completely  every  year.  Many 
persons  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  antlers  of  all  these 
creatures  drop  off  close  to  the  skull,  every  year,  and  are  com- 
pletely renewed  in  about  four  months;  but  such  is  the  fact.  It  is 
Nature's  special  plan  to  absorb  the  surplus  strength  of  the  males 
and  render  them  weak  and  inoffensive  during  the  period  in  which 
the  mothers  are  rearing  their  young. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  FROM   LOUIS  AGASSIZ 
THAT  INSPIRE  US 

(  From  LOUIS  AGASSIZ;  "HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK",  by  Charles  Frederick 
Holder,  LL.  D.  An  inspirational  book  to  any  naturalist  or  scientist,  limo. 
cloth,  with  many  wood  engravings,  full-page  and  otherwise,  327  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  r.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  City.      Mailed  postpaid  for  $1.50.) 

HE  was  the  father  of  modern  natural  history,  and  did 
more   to   popularize    the    study   and   interest   the 
masses  in  the  secrets  of  Nature  than  any  other 
man  or  men  of  his  time. 

CD.  Agassiz  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  hills  and  fields, 
and  his  enthusiasm  was  imparted  to  his  hearers,  so  that  in 
a  very  short  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  singularly 
successful  teacher.  He  had  the  faculty  of  imparting  know- 
ledge to  a  rare  degree.  His  greatest  delight  was  to 
teach  the  children,  and  his  class  of  little  folks,  whom  he 
taught  for  the  love  of  imparting  knowledge,  was  a  source 
of  much  pleasure.  Sometimes  he  took  them  over  the 
fields  and  fVir  away ;  teaching  them  geography  by  climb- 
ing a  hillside  to  look  down  upon  the  lake  or  study  the 
shape  of  some  mountain  ;  again  they  gathered  flowers, 
and  while  standing  among  them  he  explained  their  secrets 
to  his  young  pupils,  who  caught  the  infection  from  his 
beaming  eyes  and  expressive  face.  Sometimes  they  had 
an  object  lesson  on  the  fruits  of  the  tropics,  each  child 
holding  a  banana,  an  orange,  a  lime  or  some  product  of 
foreign  soil,  after  which  the  objects  were  eaten, — a  con- 
vincing and  telling  ending  to  the  lesson  and  one,  doubt- 
less, eminently  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
dL  No  one  thought  of  Agassiz  as  an  instructor;  he  was 
always  the  delightful  companion,  and  the  ends  of  his  talks 
I  ways  came    too    soon.      In  speaking  of  this.    Professor 
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Louis  Favre  once  said:  "They  were  fete  days  for  the 
young  people,  who  found  in  their  professor  an  active  com- 
panion, full  of  spirits,  vigor,  and  gayety,  whose  enthusi- 
asm kindled  in  them  the  sacred  fire  of  science." 
dL  There  was  hardly  a  field  in  natural  science  that  Agas- 
siz  had  not  investigated. 

(DL  One  of  the  brightest  features  in  Agassiz's  character,  is 
the  fact  that  he  sank  all  personal  interest  in  science.  He 
was  devoted  to  it,  his  life  seemed  a  consecration  to  the 
dissimination  of  knowledge. 


FROM  AGASSIZ'S  REPORT 

(H,  "If  I  mistake  not,  the  great  object  of  our  museums  should  be 
to  exhibit  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  intellect.  Scientific  investigation  in  our  day  should  be 
inspired  by  a  purpose  as  animating  to  the  general  sympathy,  as 
was  the  religious  zeal  which  built  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  or 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  The  time  is  passed  when  men 
expressed  their  deepest  convictions  by  these  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful religious  edifices ;  but  it  is  my  hope  to  see,  with  the  progress 
of  intellectual  culture,  a  structure  arise  among  us  which  may  be 
a  temple  of  the  revelations  written  in  the  material  imiverse.  If 
this  be  so,  our  buildings  for  such  an  object  can  never  be  too  com- 
prehensive, for  they  are  to  embrace  the  infinite  work  of  Infinite 
Wisdom.  They  can  never  be  too  costly,  so  far  as  cost  secures 
permanence  and  solidity,  for  they  are  to  contain  the  most  instruc- 
tive documents  of  Omnipotence." 

dL  Unquestionably  Agassiz  was  the  greatest  teacher  of 
science  the  world  has  seen.  The  faculty  of  conveying 
information  and  enthusing  the  recipient  with  ardor  was 
inborn.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  successful  in  teaching 
even  in  boyhood,  and  that  during  the  days  of  the  "Little 
Academy"  he  was  the  central  figure  among  many  bright 
lights. 
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(H,  Agassiz  was  a  disciple  of  out-door  studies.  His  classes 
observed  while  walking^  the  moor  and  valle5^s  and  recited 
among  the  flowers  or  by  the  brookside,  with  the  song  of 
the  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  in  their  ears.  This 
method  of  study  is  in  vogue  today,  and  the  name  of  Agas- 
siz is  synonomous  with  health-giving,  soul-inspiring  out- 
door studies,  face  to  face  with  Nature  and  the  Divine 
(liver  of  all  things. 

CL  In  almost  every  town  or  city  in  the  United  States  w^e 
find  the  Agassiz  Association,  and,  happily,  it  is  fast  spread- 
ing to  other  lands.  The  idea  of  forming  societies  among 
young  people  to  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  study  made 
by  the  great  teacher,  is  due,  in  this  country  to  Harlan  H. 
Ballard,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  great  naturalist,  and  an 
educator  and  lover  of  Nature  himself. 

d.  From  the  little  society  in  the  Berkshire  Hills,  sprang 
the  hundreds  of  chapters  that  bear  the  name  of  Agassiz 
from  one  end  of  North  America  to  the  other.  The  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  schools,  in  towns,  villages,  in  fact, 
wherever  there  were  a  few  persons  interested  in  natural 
history.  While  visiting  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  about 
thirty  miles  oif  the  coast  of  California,  the  author  was  sur- 
y^rised  and  delighted  to  find  that,  thought  there  were  but 
fcAV  permanent  inhabitants  on  the  island,  the  name  of  the 
great  naturalist  was  revered,  and  gave  inspiration  to  a  few 
persons  who  gathered  regularly  to  discuss  the  specimens 
that  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  local  curiosity  dealer. 
(H.  The  success  of  the  Agassiz  Association  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  appeals  to  all,  old  and  young,  big  and  little. 
(H.  Among  those  interested  in  the  chapters  are  old  stud- 
ents of  Agassiz,  who  revere  his  name  and  memory,  and 
appreciate   the    enthusiasm   and   delight   with   which    he 
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would   have   watched  the  progress  and   popularization  of 
science  among  the  young. 

(H.  The  Agassiz  Association  is  but  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
teaching  of  Agassiz  upon  the  thought  of  the  day. 


IN  A  NEW  ENGLAND  MEADOW 

By  Annie  Chase 

THERE  is  seemingly  everything  in  the  New  England 
meadow  which  that  soul  needs  who  seeks  repose  and 
uplift  of  spirit.  Here  is  peace,  quiet,  music,  color, 
inspiring  themes  for  eye  and  ear.  Here  is  sunshine  of  a 
rare  cheery  sort  more  fervent  than  in  other  localities. 
Summer  basks  here,  relaxes,  recreates  and  enthralls  us 
with  her  own  happiness  and  good  nature.  Here  is  noth- 
ing of  boldness,  nothing  to  suggest  those  awful  upheavals 
of  which  the  cliffs  and  upland  reaches  hold  the  record 
scars;  here  all  the  old  wounds  and  seams  and  fissures  are 
covered  with  years  of  happy  growth.  Here  the  very 
shadows,  dark  as  they  are  where  on  the  eastern  side  the 
brook  runs  under  the  bridge  between  the  willows,  are 
cheerier  than  shadows  elsewhere. 

<n.  The  plants  parade  here,  whole  companies  and  dragoons 
of  them,  daisies  and  buttercups,  clover  and  ragweeds,  iris 
and  pickerel  weeds  and  arrow  heads,  meadow  rues,  Joe 
Pye  weeds,  arethusas,  pitcher  plants  and  dozens  more  run- 
ning over  each  other  and  one  another  in  their  glee  at  liv- 
ing in  this  palpitating  warm  bosom  of  the  meadow  with 
nothing  to  cut  off  their  beloved  sunbeams. 
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THE    WINTER-VACATION    HABIT 

A  New  England  ''Institution" 

EVEN  before  the  last  echoes  of  Summer-vacation  jol- 
lity have  passed  away,  the  New  England  hotel  man- 
agers who  have  latterly  become  interested  in  the 
entertainment  of  Winter  tourists  are  beginning  to  make 
their  plans  for  the  season  of  crisp  temperature  and  white 
landscape. 

dL  The  "Winter  vacation"  business  of  the  North,  while  it 
has  already  seized  hold  of  hundreds  of  outdoor  devotees 
and  induced  dozens  of  landlords  to  keep  their  houses  open 
practically  all  the  year  round,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
dL  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  years  to  come,  after  our 
people  have  learned  that  Winter  in  the  country  is  not  the 
dreadful  and  dangerous  thing  that  our  city-trained  imagi- 
nations have  led  them  to  believe,  the  midwinter  expedi- 
tion to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  shore  of  the  icebound 
inland  lake,  will  be  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  Summer  outing 

(H.  It  will  be  a  popular  custom  for  many  reasons,  among 
them  the  fact  that  a  sojourn  in  the  country  in  Winter, 
especially  in  the  higher  altitudes,  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
medicine  that  the  business  or  professional  man  in  a  "run- 
down" condition  can  take,  and  what  is  true  of  the  man  is 
equally  true  of  the  business,  professional  or  society  woman. 
dL  For  the  man  or  woman,  then,  who  can  only  afford  a 
few  days'  respite  from  business  or  domestic  cares,  by  far 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  course  is  to  board  a  train 
for  one  of  the  many  erstwhile  Summer  resorts  that  in 
December,  January  and  February  nowadays  are  the  objec- 
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tive  point  of  Winter  visitors,  if  only  a  delegation  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

(U.  There  is  a  long  and  constantly  growing  list  of  these 
places  in  New  Hampshire  to  select  from,  including,  per- 
haps, the  favorite  Summer  haunt  of  the  prospective  Win- 
ter-vacation seeker. 

CH.  In  all  of  these  places  there  is  at  least  one  first-class 
hotel  open  all  Winter  for  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
everything  that  steam  heating,  open  fires,  extra  blankets 
and  rugs  and  substantial  provender  can  contribute  toward 
the  comfort  of  these  guests  is  to  be  counted  on. 
dL  The  list  of  outdoor  pastimes  —  for  those  who  prefer  that 
sort  of  thing  to  the  interesting  book  and  the  cosy  fireplace 
—  includes  about  everything  that  Canada,  the  home  of 
Winter  sports,  can  provide,  and  others  that  it  does  not. 
dl.  In  addition  to  the  conventional  sleighing,  there  is  snow- 
shoeing,  skating  and  tobogganning ;  and  in  one  or  two 
places  artificial  toboggan  slides,  a  la  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, have  been  constructed  by  enterprising  hotel  men. 
(0.  The  social  life  of  these  Winter  hostelries  is  very 
delightful,  too,  and  one  gets  acquainted  about  as  quickly 
as  on  board  ship.  For  stormy  weather  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  indoor  amusements,  including  card  games, 
music,  billiards,  bowling,  etc.  The  noise  and  slush  of 
the  city  are  refreshingly  absent,  and  the  "east  wind"  has 
no  terrors. 

a  Altogether  the  participant  in  these  mid- winter  joys  of 
quiet  and  rest  and  change  becomes  a  new  man  or  woman 
in  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  end  returns  to  the  city  in  much 
the  same  rejuvenated  frame  of  mind  and  body  as  the 
sportsman  just  back  from  the  silent,  white-carpeted  aisles 
of  the  wilderness. — Boston  &  Maine  Messenger. 
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THE  HERMIT  THRUSH 

By  Anna  E.  Cobb 

AMONG   the  host  of  birds   passing  southward  from 
Canada    and    northern   New    England    in    the   fall 
migration,  now  and  then  a  Hermit  Thrush  may  be 
seen,  either  on  the  ground,   on  low  thickets,   woods,    or 
roadsides,  where  it  often  remains  quietly  perched,   if  not 
disturbed. 

dl.  It  reaches  southern  New  England  in  October,  and 
passes  south  about  the  last  of  November,  occassionally 
remaining  here  through  the  Winter,  provided  there  is  a 
sufficient  supph^  of  berries  for  food. 

(Q.  While  returning  north  in  April  or  early  May,  its  song 
is  rarely  heard  until  it  reaches  its  northern  home. 
dL  The  Hermit's  song,  unlike  that  of  the  Veery,  or  Wood 
Thrush,  is  in  three  parts, — the  first  beginning  quite  low, 
the  second  somewhat  higher,  and  the  last  so  high  that 
the  end  is  almost  lost  by  the  listener.  When  one  has 
heard  the  song  often  enough  to  have  caught  the  whole  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  heard  in 
the  northern  forests. 

d.  When  alighting  on  the  ground  or  on  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
the  Hermit  has  a  habit  of  slowly  raising  its  tail.  This 
action  is  a  great  help  in  identifying  the  bird. 
dL  The  nest  is  of  leaves,  and  coarse  grasses,  sometimes  so 
intertwined  with  growing  mosses  it  is  inpossible  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  color. 
dL  During  the  time  the  female  is  sitting  on  the  eggs,  the 
male,  perched  on  the  upper  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
nearby,  often  a  spruce,  may  be  heard  at  intervals  through 
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the  day,  as  well  as  at  early  morning  and  late  afternoon, 
pouring  forth  his  exquisite  song. 

dL  As  these  birds  raise  two  broods  during  the  Summer, 
the  male  remains  in  song  till  about  the  middle  of  August. 
On  August  11th  of  the  present  year,  I  heard  a  fine  con- 
cert from  the  Hermit  in  the  late  afternoon,  but  after 
listening  in  the  same  locality  at  the  same  hour,  on  the 
12th  and  13th,  where  they  had  been  singing  daily  through 
the  Summer,  I  heard  their  call  notes  only. 
dL  Of  a  number  of  Hermit  Thrush  families  watched  while 
at  Lake  Willoughby,  Vt.,  I  recall  two,  where  the  parents 
were  rather  disturbed  if  they  saw  me  near,  but  if  I  re- 
mained at  a  distance  would  go  on  caring  for  the  young  as 
usual,  though  one  little  Hermit  would  make  a  long  journey 
through  the  tall  mosses  and  grasses  to  reach  the  nest,  in- 
stead of  going  to  it  directly. 

CL  An  experience  with  another  Hermit  Thrust  seems  to 
show  that  though  some  of  these  birds  are  shy  others  are 
inclined  to  be  friendly.  While  walking  from  the  woods 
into  a  field  where  the  trees  were  scattered,  a  Hermit 
came  out  on  a  branch  overhead;  noisy  dogs  passing 
frightened  the  bird  away,  and  I  went  on;  later,  when 
returning,  that  bird,  or  another  like  it,  came  out  on  the 
same  tree  and  answered  my  whistle  by  his  call  note  for 
fully  fifteen  minutes,  and  by  moving  on  the  branch  gave 
opportunity  for  close  observation. 

dL  As  darkness  comes  on  and  their  songs  cease,  one  who 
is  near  enough  to  the  place  they  frequent,  may  hear  the 
call  note  from  many  birds  so  plainly  that  it  seems  to  be  .->"' 

general  among  them,  and  I  have  often  fancied  it   might  , 

be  a  "good  night"  call  from   one  to  another  before  they      ^-.J*^ 
settled  to  rest. 


^  -'^/'' 
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r\^  these  pages  each  month  will  be  listed  books 
^^  —both  new  and  old— on  Nature  and  Outdoor 
Life  subjects,  but  the  newest  publications  will  be 
given  the  preference.  A  concise  guide  to  the  con- 
tents, the  character,  or  scope  of  each  book  will  be 
given,  and  the  author,  the  size,  style,  price,  year, 
and  the  publishers  will  be  added  thereto. 
"[  Write  The  Sketch  Book  about  any  Nature  or 
Outdoor  book  you  would  like  to  find,  giving,  if 
possible,  title  and  year  published. 
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Landscape  Gardening 

By  F.  A.  Waugh.  A  treatise  on  the  general  principals  of  governing  out- 
door art:  with  sundry  suggestions  for  their  application  in  the  commoner 
problems  of  gardening.  12mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  15:2  pages.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City.  50c  net. 


Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live  Fences 

By  E.  P.  Powell.  A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and  management  of 
hedge  plants  for  country  and  suburban  homes.  It  gives  accurate  directions 
concerning  hedges;  how  to  plant  and  how  to  treat  them;  and  especially 
concerning  windbreaks  and  shelters.  It  includes  the  whole  art  of  making 
a  delightful  home,  giving  directions  for  nooks  and  balconies,  for  bird  cul- 
ture and  for  human  comfort,  limo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  140  pages.  Pub- 
lislied  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City.  50c  net. 

The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study 

By  Edward  F.  Bigelow.  The  author  tells  of  his  own  unusually  successful 
methods;  of  how  he  has  taken  his  pupils  to  visit  Nature.  He  shows  how 
children  may  be  taught  to  observe  what  is  constantly  going  on  before  their 
eyes:  how  they  may  be  led  to  inquire  into  its  meaning.  He  has  filled  his 
own  pupils  with  the  spirit  of  sympathetic  observation  and  investigation.  To 
the  teacher  who  can  take  her  class,  or  the  mother  her  children,  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  or  go  herself,  this  is  a  splendid  guide.  For  those  who  can- 
not go  it  will  at.least  bring  the  spirit  of  the  world  of  out-of-doors  into  the 
classroom  and  home,  limo.,  cloth,  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by 
Dr.  Bigelow  on  his  tramps,  i'i-l  pages.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company, 
New  York  City.  $1.00  net. 
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Marie  of  Arcady 

By  F.  Hewes  Lancaster.  The  scene  of  this  story  of  today  is  a  settlement 
in  the  basin  of  a  bayou  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  remote  from  the  world 
and  from  the  century.  Here  dwell  the"'Cajan"  people,  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  exiles  of  the  Evangeline  legend.  The  lovable  characters 
are  admirably  drawn,  and  the  story  with  its  quaintness  contains  many  a 
smile.  12mo.,  cloth,  :HS  pages.  Puplished  by  Small.  Maynnrd  &  Company. 
Boston,  1909.  *1.2-)  net. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Survey 

By  Francis  Rolt- Wheeler.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  boys'  books  along 
entirely  new  lines.  This  story  describes  the  thrilling  adventures  of  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  graphically  woven  into  a  stirring  narra- 
tive that  both  pleases  and  instructs.  The  author  en.ioys  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bureaus  in  Washington,  and  .s 
able  to  obtain  at  first  hand  the  material  for  the  books,  ensuring  accura  y 
of  statement.  With  thirty-seven  illustrations  from  photographs  taken  in 
work  for  U.  S.  Government.  Large  limo.,  decorated  cover.  .581  pages.  Pub- 
lished by  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.  Boston.  1909.  iL.iO  net. 

The  Concentrations  of  Bee 

By  Lilian  Bell.  Of  all  the  fascinating  Bell  characters,  none  is  more  inter- 
esting than  Bee,  "the  perfect  widow,"  who  returns  from  abroad  to  "con. 
centrate"  on  the  "happy  family,"  a  group  of  talented  young  people,  who 
were  frequently  driven  Bohemiaward,  only  to  be  always  turned  back  by 
Bee's  finished  personality  and  clever  brain  work.  Apart  from  the  social 
and  home  side  of  the  story,  the  author  gives  interesting  glimpses  of  artistic 
and  Bohemian  life  in  New  York  City.  12mo..  cloth  decorative,  illustrated, 
im  pages.     Published  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.  Boston.  1909.  $1..50  net. 


Irene  of  the  Mountains 

By  George  Gary  Eggleston.  This  is  a  romance  of  old  Virginia.  Not  for 
years  has  Mr.  Eggleston,  with  all  his  successes  in  the  field  of  Southern  fic- 
tion, written  a  story  so  lively  in  its  movement  and  of  such  doscriptive 
charms.  There  is  excellent  variety,  and  the  author  is  equally  happy  in 
describing  the  rough  sports  of  the  mountaineers  and  scenes  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  with  which  this  story  deals.  12mo.,  cloth  decorative.  437  pages. 
Published  by  Lothrop,  Lee  *c  Shepard  Company.  Boston.  1909.  $1.50  net. 
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When  the  feud  of  hot  and  cold 
Leaves  the  Autumn  ivoodlands  bare; 

When  the  year  is  getting  old, 
And  flowers  are  dead,  and  keen  the  air; 

When  the  crow  has  new  concern, 
And  early  sounds  his  raucous  note; 

And — where  the  late  witch-hazels  hum — 
The  squirrel  from  a  chuckling  throat 

Tells  that  one  larder's  space  is  filled, 

And  tilts  upon  a  towering  tree; 
And,  valiant,  quick,  and  keenly  thrilled. 

Upstarts  the  tiny  chickadee; 

When  the  sun's  still  shortening  arc 
Too  soon  night's  shadows  dun  and  gray 

Brings  on,  and  fields  are  drear  and  dark, 
And  Sum.mer  birds  have  flown  aivay, — 

I  feel  the  year's  slow-heating  heart. 

The  sky's  chill  prophecy  I  know; 
And  welcome  the  consummate  art 

Which  weaves  this  spotless  shroud  of  snow  ! 

— Joel  Benton. 
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THE  GENTIAN 

IF  flowers  should  claim  precedence  by  reason  of  ancient 
ancestry,  the  gentian  family  (gentianaceae,)  with  its 
450  species,  would  rank  among  the  first  of  Nature's 
flora.  Of  the  whole  number  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  either  in  pine  barrens,  wet  meadows  or  in  its 
Alpine  home,  not  a  single  individual  of  its  450  species 
contains  poisonous  properties. 

(H.  The  yellow  gentian,  an  attractive  plant,  often  cultivated 
for  its  use  and  beauty,  is  an  exotic  imported,  but  now 
frequently  found  in  the  fields  and  hilly  lands  of  the  Middle 
or  Western  states.  Its  root  is  the  official  portion  used  by 
j)harmacists.  The  root  of  the  fringed  or  the  closed  gentian 
in  domestic  use  is  given  in  decoction  or  infusion  as  a 
general  tonic  in  enfeebled  conditions. 

dl  Gentian,  the  King  of  Ilyria,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
to  proclaim  publich^  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant, 
hence  its  generic  name.  How^ever  this  may  be,  true  or 
false,  gentian  and  its  compounds  stand  among  the  first 
"the  world  over,"  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  vegetable 
tonics  and  stimulants,  and  as  a  febrifuge,  antiseptic  and 
germicide  it  has  few  equals  among  the  vegetable  remedial 
agents  in  materia  medica. 

dL  Of  its  ancient  history  or  its  mythology  little  more  may 
be  said  relative  to  the  closed  or  fringed  gentian  save  a 
legend  of  a  slight  to  a  fairy  queen  who  was  denied  shelter 
within  its  petals  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  in 
returning  from  her  nocturnal  flirtations.  Her  ladyship 
avenged  the  slight  by  commanding  the  petals  of  the 
prudish  flower  to  be  forever  closed  to  the  sunlight,  grant- 
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ing  full  favors,  however,  to  her  less  prudish  sister  as  a 
reward  of  her  open  hospitality,  says  the  Providence  Journal. 
dL  Passing  to  facts  from  fancy,  the  blue-fringed  gentian 
stands  well  among  the  fall  flowers  for  delicacy  of  texture, 
color,  pose  and  form;  sharing  the  fate  of  most  beauties 
by  losing  its  charm  as  it  withers  and  droops.  Without 
odor  or  color,  it  seems  a  shriveled  wreck  of  its  former 
self,  while  its  sister,  the  closed,  maintains  its  form  and 
shade,  of  dark  blue,  passing  into  a  dark  cinnamon  brown, 
with  its  petals  closed  to  the  last  to  sunlight,  bee,  bird 
or  butterfly  or  any  living  thing. 

(H.  While  the  blue-fringed  gentian  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
with  school  children,  both  the  fringed  and  closed  varieties 
are  gathered  in  large  clusters  and  contributed  to  the  favor- 
ite teacher  as  a  love  token.  Not  to  be  first  in  the  fields 
and  meadows  in  quest  of  gentians  is  as  unsatisfactory  of 
results  as  "raking  after"  in  the  harvest  fields. 
dL  The  fringed  variety  is  not  to  be  confounded  Avith  the 
blue  gentian,  which  is  a  tiny  labiate,  blooming  in  July, 
with  the  general  aspect  of  pennyroyal.  The  first  of  the 
gentians  may  be  found  late  in  August,  and  by  belated 
individuals  as  late  as  December,  in  favorable  seasons.  A 
pure  white  closed  or  fringed  specimen  may  now  and  then 
be  found,  but  is  not  common.  In  passing  the  gentians, 
the  gorgeous  goldenrods  and  asters  and  the  cardinal's  rich 
carmine  plumes  are  out  of  mind,  forming  as  they  do,  a 
rich  setting  to  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  maples,  birches 
and  beeches,  on  the  hillside — the  whole  a  matchless  pic- 
ture fashioned  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Great  Artist. 


Nature  always  springs  to  the  surface,  and  manages  to  show  what  she 
is.  It  is  vain  to  stop  or  try  to  drive  her  back.  She  breaks  through  every 
obstacle,  pushes  forward,  and  at  last  makes  for  herself  a  way.— Boiieaw. 
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NATURE  LIFE 

Y?=xE  who  forgets  the  humming 
A-^C  of  the  bees  among  the 
heather,  the  cooing  of  the  wood 
pigeons  in  the  forest,  the  song 
of  birds  in  the  woods,  the  rippl- 
ing of  rills  among  the  rushes,  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  among  the 
pines,  need  not  wonder  if  his 
heart  forgets  to  sing  and  his  soul 
grows  heavy.  A  day's  breath- 
ing of  fresh  air  upon  the  hills, 
or  a  few  hours'  ramble  into  the 
beech  woods'  umbrageous  calm, 
would  sweep  the  cob-webs  out 
of  the  brain  of  scores  of  toiling 
men  who  are  now  but  half  alive. 

— Spurgeon 
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A  SYLVAN  ROBBERY 

By  Royden  W.  Cheney 

FREDDIE  and  I  had  been  camping  on  the  island  at 
Long  Pond,  and  had  had  a  most  glorious  time,  but 
just  as  my  fun  really  began,  his  enthusiasm  palled. 
The  weather  was  superb — such  a  mixture  of  smiling  morn- 
ings, sun-kissed  noons,  and  stately,  moon- silvered  nights 
as  only  the  North  Country  Summer  can  provide;  grub 
was  abundant,  the  fishing  excellent,  and  the  few  neigh- 
bors (the  nearest  of  them  two  miles  away  over  a  moun- 
tain) too  busy  with  their  first  haying  to  drop  in  and  tell 
us  the  story  of  their  lives,  and  I  was  anticipating  days  of 
delight  when  Freddie  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
break  camp  and  that  nothing  could  restrain  him.  Now, 
Freddie  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  comradeship  or  cour- 
age— he's  a  good  boy  to  have  along,  washes  his  share  of 
the  dishes  without  a  murmur,  and  in  the  city  walks  by 
night  untrembling  through  streets  which  I  should  hate  to 
tread  without  a  gun  at  noon,  but  the  spirit  of  the  woods  is 
not  in  him.  Unenthused  by  my  carefully-cooked  bacon 
and  bannocks,  he  yearned  for  western  beef;  and  his  bed  of 
fragrant  fir  had  little  attraction  in  comparison  with  the  linen 
sheets  of  the  clearings.  Moreover,  we  had  no  graphophone, 
whereas  the  Summer  hotel  six  miles  below  provided  both 
graphophone  and  girls.      Also,  the  evening  before,  a  bear 
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had  howled  from  the  western  shore  of  the  pond.  Where- 
fore it  came  to  pass  that  my  appeals  were  vain,  and  finally, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  golden  afternoon,  I  paddled  the 
bateau  to  the  wood-road  at  the  other  end  of  the  pond, 
and  sent  the  young  gentleman  on  his  homeward  way,  fully 
expecting  him  to  change  his  mind  and  stumble  back  to 
camp  before  dark. 

cn.  The  sun  was  already  dropping  behind  Hedgehog  moun- 
tain, whose  long  shadows  were  creeping  across  the  water, 
and  among  the  lily-pads  that  floated  above  the  spawning- 
bed  the  trout  were  jumping  and  disappearing  again,  mar- 
ring the  otherwise  unruffled  surface  with  ever- widening  cir- 
cles. Carefully  I  paddled  over  and  dropped  the  stone 
which  served  as  anchor  close  to  the  lily-pads;  quickly  I 
jointed  the  split  bamboo,  locked  on  the  reel,  and  looped 
the  flies  to  the  moistened  leader ;  and  then,  rising  quietly, 
and  taking  due  care  not  to  let  my  boots  scrape  the  floor- 
ing of  the  boat,  shot  the  lure  in  among  the  pads.  It  was 
useless.  Though  the  fish  were  jumping  all  around  me — 
though  I  dutifully  dropped  the  flies  in  the  center  of  each 
recurring  circle — though  I  tried  every  fly  in  the  book,  and 
cast  until  my  wrist  ached  like  a  neuralgic  tooth,  reaching 
every  corner  within  range,  not  a  strike  came.  I  was 
about  to  call  it  off,  when,  just  as  I  began  a  back  cast,  a 
stick  snapped  on  shore.  Suspecting  a  deer  just  come  to 
drink,  my  arm  halted,  and  let  the  flies  drop  to  the  water 
behind  me.  Instantaneously,  as  I  peered  shoreward,  the 
reel  began  to  sing  its  noisy  music  and  to  vomit  out  line. 
I  turned  quickly,  almost  upsetting  the  boat,  struck,  and 
snapped  on  the  drag,  just  in  time  to  see  a  great  green-and- 
silver  fish  dart  from  the  water,  and,  as  he  curved  back 
with  a  prodigious  splash,  shake  his  head  doggedly  from 
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side  to  side  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat,  in  his  mad  effort  to 
dislodge  the  hook.  But  the  hook  held.  Heavens,  what 
a  fight  that  was !  How  the  reel  sang,  and  how  the  mon- 
ster rushed  back  and  forth,  breaking  water  again  and 
again,  until  at  times  the  spool  glittered  almost  bare  ere 
he  halted  and  let  me  recover  the  slack!  No  words  can 
describe  that  battle,  fought  between  the  four-ounce  rod 
and  the  majestic  fish  in  that  water-floored  amphitheater 
of  the  sunset  hills — enough  to  say  that  after  half  an  hour's 
hard  work  (and  every  minute  of  it  active  and  necessary, 
for  no  true  sportsman  willingly  prolongs  the  agony  of  a 
dying  fish)  there  lay  in  my  boat,  instead  of  the  little 
square-tails  I  had  expected,  a  magnificent  land-locked 
salmon.  And  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  realized  that  it 
was  evening  and  suppertime. 

dL  The  sunset  colors  were  almost  faded  now.  Far  down 
the  pond,  the  wooded  island  where  we  camped  stood  forth 
dimly,  its  crest  of  pointed  spruce  and  firs  blending  indis- 
tinctly with  the  forests  of  the  shore-encircling  hills,  whose 
tops  alone  stood  out  in  clear  contrast  with  the  rapidly- 
darkling  sky,  where  already  the  Big  Dipper  had  begun  to 
glow.  On  the  western  shore  stretched  an  unbroken  for- 
est—on the  eastern,  opposite  the  island,  and  across  a  nar- 
rower channel,  a  weather-stained  and  windowless  old 
house,  leaning  crazily  from  a  half-obhterated  clearing,  vis- 
uahzed  the  embodiment  of  desolation.  An  owl  hooted 
mournfully  from  the  woods,  and  occasionally  tha  hush  was 
broken  by  the  twitter  of  a  sleepy  bird,  protesting  at  the 
awakening  breeze  which  sent  its  gentle  ripple  across  the 
water.  I  dragged  the  anchor  from  the  reluctant  mud,  lit 
my  corncob  pipe,  and  pulled  for  the  island.  As  we  made 
headway,  I  listened  for  the  bear  that  had  called  last  night 
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from  the  western  ridge,  but  he  gave  no  sound.  Arrived 
at  the  landing-place,  I  drew  up  the  boat,  dressed  my  fish, 
and  climbed  up  the  wooded  bluff  that  led  to  the  tent. 
And  now  I  began  to  experience  the  feeling  that  comes  to 
one  when  another  person  steps  quietly  behind  him  and  he 
sees  him  not,  nor  hears  him,  yet  knows  he  is  there. 
Though  all  my  logic  proved  the  place  deserted,  I  seemed 
to  sense  some  mysterious  external  presence  on  the  island, 
and  as  I  climbed  the  hill,  while  one  hand  grasped  the 
gaping  gills  of  my  prize,  the  other  lay  constantly  on  the 
butt  of  the  Colt  38  that  swung  from  my  belt.  The 
tent  loomed  up  ghostly-giay  among  the  evergreens,  but 
appeared  undisturbed.  Soon  I  had  a  fire  going,  and  as 
the  first  birch-bark  blaze  reddened  into  maple  coals,  the 
coffee-pot  steamed,  the  fish  lay  sizzling  in  the  frying-pan, 
and  once  more  I  felt  at  ease.  Then,  just  as  I  sat  down  to 
eat,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  call  from  the  eastern  shore. 
"There,"  I  thought,  "Freddie  has  come  back."  I  wa^ 
rather  glad  of  it.  So  I  picked  up  the  frying-pan,  sat  it 
down  on  the  plank  propped  on  two  logs  that  ran  the 
length  of  the  tent — a  provision-saving  arrangement  for 
possible  leaky  weather — and,  groping  my  way  through  the 
brush  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  shouted  across  the 
channel.  There  was  no  answer.  Again  I  shouted — again 
no  answer.  Convinced  that  my  ears  had  played  me  false, 
I  stumbled  back  to  camp.  My  foot  hit  something  hard. 
I  looked  down.  There,  on  the  edge  of  the  fire-lit  circle, 
ten  feet  from  where  I  had  left  it,  lay  my  frying-pan,  bot- 
tom-side up,  and  the  fish  was  gone.  Immediately  I 
yanked  the  gun  from  its  holster — immediately  thereafter,  lit 
a  pine-knot  and  started  to  investigate  that  island.  Every- 
thing appeared  unchanged.      The  rest  of  the  camp-outfit 
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lay  undisturbed.  On  the  needles  that  carpeted  the  ledgy 
soil  there  showed  no  trail,  and  no  furry  beast  lurked  in 
the  shadows.  Beside  the  fervent  coals  the  coffee-pot  still 
sent  up  its  fragrant  steam.  But  my  hard-earned  supper 
had  vanished  beyond  recall.  At  last  I  resurrected  some 
cold  flapjacks,  ate  them,  drank  the  coffee,  and  lit  my  pipe 
again  to  think  it  out.  Nothing  alarming  happened.  The 
moon  climbed  up  through  the  trees  and  sent  its  path  of 
light  straight  to  my  feet.  A  little  breeze  blew  out  of  the 
east  and  kissed  the  pathway  into  ripples.  As  I  piled 
more  logs  on  the  fire,  the  sturdy,  surrounding  tree-trunks 
stepped  out  of  the  night  and  comforted  me.  The  shore- 
ward owl  continued  to  utter  his  occasional  hoots.  I  still 
listened  for  the  bear  of  yester-eve,  but  he  did  not  call. 
At  last  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  my  pipe,  kicked  the  logs 
together,  rolled  into  my  blanket,  and  slept  undisturbed 
by  any  sound  save  the  murmur  of  the  winds  in  the  tree- 
tops,  the  gurgle  of  the  little  waves  on  the  pebbles,  and 
the  infrequent  tapping  of  a  wakeful  woodpecker  signalling 
his  vigilance  to  his  nesting  mate, 

dL  Morning  arriving  breakfast  became  desirable.  In  plan- 
ning my  menu,  I  bethought  me  of  a  certain  patch  of  rasp- 
berries which  grew  by  the  old  house  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  paddled  over  to  them.  And  here,  as  I  thought,  was 
the  puzzle  solved.  For  there  in  the  midst  of  that  dewy 
path  of  raspberries, — undisturbed  when  I  visited  them  the 
day  before — was  a  hollow  where  a  bear  had  lain.  There 
were  the  naked  bushes  where  he  had  stripped  berries  and 
leaves  alike  as  he  filled  himself  with  fruit.  And  there 
too — if  additional  corroborative  evidence  be  needed — was 
his  plainly-marked  trail,  where  he  first  wallowed  through 
the  tangled  canes  and  then  waded  the  brook  and  climbed 
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off  through  the  dying  orchard  and  the  ancient  sugar-place 
beyond.  And  it  burst  upon  me  like  a  great  light  that 
Mr.  Bruin,  while  promenading  the  western  ridge,  had 
scented  my  frying  fish,  had  swum  across  to  the  island, 
sneaked  into  camp  and  taken  the  fish  while  my  back  was 
turned,  and  then  continued  across  the  channel  to  eat  a 
raspberry  desert  and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.  At  least,  I 
never  heard  him  call  from  the  western  shore  again, 
d.  Was  I  right?  John  Batch — best  of  woodsmen,  foxiest 
of  traders,  and  whiskered  beyond  belief — pretends  to 
doubt  it.  When  I  told  my  story  to  John,  as  he  played 
"crib"  with  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  back  room  of  his 
clothing-and-hay  store  at  the  station,  while  two  other 
inhabitants  rummaged  wildly  among  the  shelves  for  their 
respective  sizes  of  rubber  collars,  he  snorted  and  mur- 
mured: "Fisher-cat!"  Maybe  so.  But  I  happen  to 
know  that  shortly  afterwards  this  same  John  Batch  felt 
impelled  to  analyze  in  person  that  same  ancient  sugar- 
place  and  orchard,  and  that  there,  while  he  didn't  get 
him,  he  started  a  bear  whose  footprint  measured  in  length 
a  space  exactly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  forefin- 
ger-tip and  the  wrist  of  John's  undiminutive  dexter  hand. 
C  And  Freddie?  I'd  forgotten  him.  Well,  Freddie 
reached  the  hotel  safely  and  had  a  perfectly  lovely  time 
with  the  girls  and  the  graphophone. 


*  *  When  leaves  begin  to  turn,  when  groves  with  crimson  burn. 
Shall  we  sit  and  fondly  yearn  for  the  green  of  Summer  days? 
Or  mourn  the  violet  sweet,  when  glad-eyed  Marguerite 
With  goldenrod  will  greet  our  happy  ivoodland  ways?*' 
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THE  MONARCH  AND  MIMIC 
BUTTERFLIES 

THE  butterfly  is  a  noonday  fairy.  It  floats  lazily  in  the 
bright  sunshine  and  escapes  capture  most  easily.  It  bears 
a  wonderfully  delicate  armor  coating  of  scales.  They  are 
easily  rubbed  off  and  make  the  fine  dust  left  on  fingers  after  hold- 
ing a  butterfly.  All  butterflies  come  from  caterpillars.  Some 
caterpillars  are  very  beautiful.  All  teach  wonderful  lessons  to 
those  willing  to  learn  about  their  lives. 

d.  The  Monarch  is  well  named.  Its  rule  is  world-wide.  The  ill- 
tasting,  bright  liveried  Monarch  is  forcing  less  protected  butter- 
flies to  assume  its  striking  uniform  if  they  would  escape  the  deadly 
attack  of  birds.  This  insect  is  a  large,  black-marked,  brick  red 
butterfly,  the  wings  spreading  four  inches  or  more.  This  butterfly 
must  have  come  to  us  from  Europe,  where  it  has  a  number  of 
mimics.  It  is  very  common  in  America  though  it  is  unable  to 
live  over  Winter  in  New  York  State.  Every  Spring  a  few  battered 
Monarch  butterflies  may  be  seen.  They  are  more  common  in 
midsummer  and  swarm  in  the  fall  as  they  gather  on  milkweed 
for  the  southward  flight. 

<IL  The  Monarch  is  a  child  of  the  milkweed.  The  butterfly  hov- 
ers about  this  plant  and  from  time  to  time  lays  small,  pale  green, 
finely  marked  eggs  on  the  young  leaves.  A  tiny,  pale  green, 
dark-banded  caterpillar  hatches  from  the  egg  and  feeds  for  a  time 
on  the  young  milkweed  leaves.  It  then  sheds  the  old  coat  for  a 
larger  and  more  brightly  marked  one  lying  underneath.  The 
full  grown  caterpillar  is  nearly  two  inches  long,  yellowish  or  yel- 
lowish green  and  with  a  number  of  broad,  black  bands  on  its 
back.  Two  long,  black  filaments  may  be  found  a  httle  behind 
the  head  and  another  pair  near  the  other  end.     It  takes  only  two 
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or  three  weeks  for  the  caterpillar  to  become  full  grown.  Then  a 
most  surprising  change  takes  place.  It  spins  a  little  net  of  silk 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  and  shrinks  till  it  changes  into  a  pale 
green  chrysalis,  held  together,  as  it  were,  with  golden  nails  and 
bands  of  brass.  It  now  looks  much  like  an  eardrop  an  inch  or 
more  long.  This  delicate  chrysalis,  with  its  bright  gilding,  is 
rarely  seen,  because  it  is  colored  so  nearly  like  the  leaf  from 
which  it  hangs.  The  fresh  Monarch  butterfly  appears  in  ten  or 
twelve  days.  At  first  the  wings  are  small  and  limp.  Soon  they 
expand  and  we  wonder  how  such  a  magnificent  butterfly  could 
come  from  such  a  small  shell.  It  is  marvelous ! 
(H.  The  strange  part  of  the  Monarch's  story  remains  to  be  told. 
A  very  similar  butterfly  may  be  seen  about  milkweeds.  This  is 
the  Viceroy.  Its  wings  rarely  spread  more  than  three  inches. 
The  Viceroy  has  near  the  middle  of  its  hind  wings  a  broad, 
curved,  black  band  never  seen  in  the  Monarch.  It  mimics  or 
resembles  the  Monarch  and  even  feeds  on  the  sweets  of  milkweed 
flowers,  though  the  caterpillars  live  on  willow  and  poplar.  Birds 
do  not  like  to  feed  on  the  distasteful  Monarch  though  they  read- 
ily eat  the  Viceroy.  This  small  butterfly  often  escapes  being 
eaten  because  birds  are  afraid  of  making  a  mistake  and  catching 
one  of  the  ill-tasting  Monarchs.  The  Viceroy  is  an  American 
insect.  Ages  ago  it  most  likely  had  a  broad,  white  band  across 
both  wings  and  was  very  different  from  the  Monarch.  The  com- 
ing to  this  country  of  the  Monarch  with  its  bright  colors  and  ill 
taste  gave  us  a  butterfly  not  eaten  by  birds.  Nature's  children, 
insects  as  well  as  animals  and  plants,  change  more  or  less.  No 
two  are  exactly  alike.  Any  change  in  color  making  a  butterfly 
safer  from  attack  by  birds  is  likely  to  continue.  The  Viceroy 
butterflies  most  like  the  Monarch  usually  escaped  from  the  birds. 
Small  changes  have  been  followed  by  other  small  changes.  This 
has  gone  on  for  many,  many  years  and  now  the  Viceroy  looks  very 
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much  like  the  Monarch.  This  process  in  Nature  is  known  as 
natural  selection.  The  resemblance  between  a  butterfly  birds 
like  to  eat  and  one  that  is  distasteful,  is  called  protective  mimi- 
cry. There  are  a  number  of  other  insects  which  resemble  dis- 
tasteful forms.  Many  of  the  ill-tasting  butterflies  have  bright 
colors  and  look  very  much  alike. 

(H,  There  is  another  kind  of  protective  mimicry  among  insects. 
The  fortunate  butterfly,  moth  or  caterpillar  looks  much  like  some 
object  on  which  it  usually  rests,  say  a  stone  or  a  tree  trunk.  This 
kind  of  mimicry  is  also  caused  by  birds  catching  and  eating  the 
moths  or  butterflies  not  well  protected  and  therefore  easily  seen 
when  at  rest.  The  caterpillar  of  the  Viceroy  escapes  injury  many 
times  because  its  colors  agree  so  closely  with  the  poplar  or  willow 
twig  it  rests  upon.  Again,  it  may  be  found  lying  quietly  on  the 
tip  of  an  uneaten  leaf  vein  with  a  small,  loose  pellet  of  bits  of 
leaf  moving  with  every  breath  of  air.  These  moving  bits  are 
more  noticed  than  the  caterpillar  lying  quietly  nearby.  Even 
more  strange,  this  caterpillar  spends  the  Winter  in  a  curious,  silk- 
lined  nest  made  of  part  of  a  leaf,  rolled  up  so  as  to  make  a  cosy 
shelter.  The  leaf  is  first  fastened  to  the  twig  with  silk.  Here 
the  caterpillar  sleeps  till  the  blossoms  appear  in  the  Spring. 
(H.  Almost  everyone  who  walks  in  the  fields  and  woods  has  seen 
butterflies,  moths  and  caterpillars  looking  very  much  like  the 
objects  they  rested  upon.  Such  examples  of  protective  mimicry 
are  numerous.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  look  closely  if  we  would 
find  much  of  interest  in  both  woods  and  fields. 

—E.  P.  Felt,  New  York  State  Entomologist. 


What  a  desolate  place  would  be  a  world  without  a  flower!  It  would 
be  a  face  without  a  smile-a  feast  without  a  welcome!  Are  not  flowers 
the  stars  of  the  earth?  and  are  not  our  stars  the  flowers  of  heaven? 

—Mrs.  Balfour. 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU   :   WHITMAN 


'T'HE  greatest  lessons  of  Nature  through  the  universe  are   per- 
haps the  lessons  of  variety  and  freedom.        Walt  Whitman. 

t:^  t^  t^ 

Vl/^E  can  never  have  enough  of  Nature.  We  must  be  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  inexhaustible  vigor,  vast  and  Titanic  feat- 
ures, the  sea-coast  with  its  wrecks,  the  wilderness  with  its  living 
and  its  decaying  trees,  the  thunder  cloud,  and  the  rain  which 
lasts  three  weeks  and  produces  freshets.  We  need  to  witness  our 
own  limits  transgressed,  and  some  life  pasturing  freely  where  we 
never  wander.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

^   t^   t^ 

T^HE  story  of  my  heart  commences  seventeen  years  ago.  In 
the  glow  of  youth  there  were  times  every  now  and  then  when 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  a  strong  inspiration  of  soul-thought.  My 
heart  was  dusty,  parched  for  want  of  the  rain  of  deep  feeling; 
my  mind  arid  and  dry,  for  there  is  a  dust  which  settles  on  the 
heart  as  well  as  that  which  falls  on  a  ledge. 

dl.  There  was  a  hill  to  which  I  used  to  resort  at  such  periods. 
The  labor  of  walking  three  miles  to  it,  all  the  while  gradually 
ascending,  seemed  to  clear  my  blood  of  the  heaviness  accumlated 
at  home.  On  a  warm  Summer  day  the  slow  continued  rise 
required  continual  effort,  which  carried  away  the  sense  of  oppres- 
sion. The  familiar  everyday  scene  was  soon  out  of  sight;  I  came 
to  other  trees,  meadows,  and  fields;  I  began  to  breathe  a  new 
air  and  to  have  a  fresher  aspiration.  Richard  Jefferies. 
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A  S  a  few  strokes  from  a  loving  hand  will  soothe  a  weary  fore- 
head,  so  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  wild  grass  soothes  and 
strokes  away  the  nervous  tension  born  of  civilized  life. 

Richard  Jefferies. 

tj   t^   t^ 

T  LINGER  long  to  a  delicious  song-epilogue  (is  it  the  hermit- 
thrush?)  from  some  bushy  recess  off  there  in  the  swamp, 
repeated  leisurely  and  pensively  over  and  over  again.  This,  to 
the  circle-gambols  of  the  swallows  flying  by  dozens  in  concentric 
rings  in  the  last  rays  of  sunset,  Uke  flashes  of  some  airy  wheel. 

Walt  Whitman. 
€^   ^   ti 

T  DO  not  want  change :  I  want  the  same  old  and  loved  things, 
the  same  wild-flowers,  the  same  trees  and  soft  ash-green;  the 
turtle-doves,  the  blackbirds,  the  colored  yellowhammer  sing,  sing, 
singing  so  long  as  there  is  light  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  dial,  for 
such  is  the  measure  of  his  song,  and  I  want  them  in  the  same 
place.  Let  me  find  them  morning  after  morning,  the  starry- 
white  petals  radiating,  striving  upwards  to  their  ideal.  Let  me 
see  the  idle  shadows  resting  on  the  white  dust;  let  me  hear  the 
bumble-bees,  and  stay  to  look  down  on  the  rich  dandelion  disc. 
Let  me  see  the  very  thistles  opening  their  great  crowns-I  should 
miss  the  thistles;  the  reed-grasses  hiding  the  moor-hen;  the 
bryony  bine,  at  first  crudely  ambitious  and  lifted  by  force  of 
youthful  sap  straight  above  the  hedgerow  to  sink  of  its  own 
weight  presently  and  progress  with  crafty  tendrills;  swifts  shot 
through  the  air  with  outstretched  wings  like  crescent-headed 
shaftless  arrows  darted  from  the  clouds;  the  chafiinch  with  a 
feather  in  her  bill;  all  the  living  staircase  of  the  Spring,  step  by 
step,  upwards  to  the  great  gallery  of  the  Summer-let  us  watch 
the  same  succession  year  by  year.  Richard  Jefferies. 
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A  PICTURE  contest  M^as  announced  in  the  October  Sketch 
Book,  to  close  December  15,  and  the  winners  names  to  ap- 
pear in  the  January  issue.  This  has  been  called  oflF  because  there 
were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  pictures  entered  to  make  it  a  con- 
test. Those  who  contributed  are  no  doubt  awaiting  the  results. 
In  appreciation  of  their  interest  shown,  the  publisher  will  place 
their  names  next  to  a  year's  subscription  gratis  to  this  magazine. 

tS   tj   t5 
'T'HE  publisher  regrets  that  The  Sketch  Book  does  not  appear 
on  date  of  issue,  since  the  last  few  months.      This  is  owing  to 
pressure  of  work  other  than  the  making  of  this  magazine  with 
which  he  is  affiliated. 

(H,  It  is  hoped  that  those  who  enjoy  reading  it  will  continue  to 
look  forward  to  each  forthcoming  issue  as  something  from  and 
about  Nature  and  the  outdoor  life  that  is  worth  while  waiting  for. 
d.  Until  such  time  as  it  will  become  possible  to  regain  the  lap 
lost  in  publication,  this  little  messenger  of  the  fields  and  woods 
mvist  necessarily  for  a  time  come  late  to  its  readers. 

t5  tS  c5 
T^HE  New  Hampshire  forestry  commission  is  receiving  such 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  from  the  lumber  and  hotel 
interests  that  the  number  of  forest  fire  control  stations  to  be 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  which  was  at  first  limited  to 
three,  will  be  considerably  extended  during  the  present  season. 
CH,  The  three  to  be  located  immediately  are  on  the  summits  of 
Kearsarge,  Croyden  and  Rosebrook  mountains,  the  latter  over- 
looking the  New  Zealand  valley  in  the  White  raoimtain  district. 
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T^HE  fire  control  station  on  the  summit  of  Kearsarge  is  to  be 
built  entirely  by  the  forestry  commission,  but  the  others  are 
to  be  located,  that  on  Croyden  mountain  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Draper-Maynard  Lumber  Company,  and  the  Corbin  Park 
people,  and  the  third  on  Rosebrook  mountain  through  the  assist- 
ance of  John  Anderson  of  Bretton  Woods.  Sites  for  other  sta- 
tions, which  are  to  cover  the  northern  part  of  the  state  showing 
the  Lake  Winnipesaukee  district,  have  been  tentatively  selected. 

^  ^  ^ 
P^ARMERS  who  have  for  years  insisted  that  the  soil  of  New 
England  is  all  worn  out  from  long  cultivation  and  practi- 
cally exhausted,  will  be  interested  in  a  recent  free  report  issued 
by  the  soils  bureau  of  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, which  claims  that  the  soils  of  New  England  have  improved 
and  increased  in  yields  of  corn  and  wheat  during  the  past  forty 
years,  and,  fvirthermore,  that  they  are  producing  considerably 
heavier  yields  per  acre  than  the  soils  of  the  farms  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river  states,  because  the  New  England  soil  is  more  fertile. 
(H.  In  view  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  report  an  abandoned 
farm  is  really  a  neglected  farm. 

t5   t5   t5 

FOR  a  long  slim  state  New  Hampshire  is  splendidly  equipped 
with  highways,  both  of  steel  and  stone.     It  is  possible  to  get 
anywhere  in  the  State  with  an  economy  of  time  and  effort  that 
would  surprise  any  but  the  most  captious.     Three  great  trunk        ^^.. 
lines,  one  to  the  east,  one  to  the  west,  and  a  many-branched  cen-       t^    i^^ 
trai  artery  form  the  skeleton  for  numerous  well-kept  roads,  and         r 
the  beauty  both  by  rail  and  road  has  been  frequently  described  -pv^ 

in  these  pages  as  well  as  in  the  printed  matter  issued  by  the  Bos- 
ton &    Maine    Railroad.     Tastefully  illustrated,    appreciatively  -^  v 
written  and  free  of  distribution,  these  little  booklets  are  extend-          W 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  the  State  that  can-       ^r 
not  help  but  result  in  increasing  the  volume  of  travel  to  the  ben-        Jj\^jJ 
efit  of  the  State  and  its  people.                                                                      ''       ^  ^^ 


A  CHALLENGE 


BY  HENRIEll 


JUST  over  the  threshold  of  our  work-a- 
da}^  world,  Nature  stands  beckonmg 
with  a  challenge  on  her  lips  of  song. 
She  waves  a  fragrant  blossom  in  our  faces 
as  we  whirl  on  duty's  path,  and  tosses  the 
breezes  about  us  until  our  deaf  ears  hear 
the  challenge  :  "  Come  away  from  labor 
and  follow  me ;  breathe  deep  and  grow ; 
watch  and  listen  and  rejoice;  then  shalt 
thou  surely  live." 

When  may  we  do  all  this?  Every  day 
in  the  year.  A  glance  out  of  the  win- 
dow, a  pause  at  the  open  door,  a  turning 
aside  from  the  beaten  road  into  the  foot- 
path, a  journey  into  the  garden,  an  alert 
spirit  that  senses  the  omnipresent  and  we 
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have  accepted  the  challen.iye.      Reward  is 
just  ahead. 

In  our  dreams  we  hear  the  Summer 
brook  though  it  is  Winter;  a  single  wind 
brings  back  the  song-bh'd*s  carol;  an  im- 
prisoned fragrance  leads  away  to  the  for- 
est; and  closed  eyes,  resting  a  moment 
from  constant  vigil,  see  visions  of  shaded 
lanes  and  purple  sunsets,  of  wild-flower 
blooms  and  mossy  glens,  until  a  panorama 
of  earth,  sea  and  sky  becomes  manna  to 
the  soul. 

Is  it  worth  while  ? 

"I  will  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  strength. " 
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NATUR^^aJNOTES 


A     DEPARTMENT     OF     OBSERVATION 


Luminous  Vegetables.  Several  varieties  of  the  vegetables  king- 
dom are  luminous  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  One  of  the  fungi 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  on  the  wall  of  damp,  dark  mines, 
caverns,  etc.,  occasionally  emits  su'ficient  light  to  admit  of  the 
reading  of  ordinary  print  by  it.  The  emisson  of  light  from  a 
common  potato  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  sometimes 
very  striking.  Several  of  the  Indian  plants  and  grasses  are  also 
luminous.  The  hairy  red  poppy,  the  nasturtium,  and  the  dou- 
ble marigold  are  also  luminous  to  a  certain  degree. 

Purslane  Plant.  The  common  purslane  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  botany,  as  far  as  seeds  are  concerned,  at  least.  A  single  seed 
of  this  plant  will  produce  about  twenty  seed-pods  in  a  season. 
The  average  number  of  seeds  in  each  of  these,  by  actual  count,  is 
6000,  making  60,000  in  all.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  is  no  instance  of  similar  fruitfulness  in  any  plant  found, 
growning  in  this  country.  A  single  plant  of  either  the  James- 
town weed  ("jimson"),  the  butter  weed,  the  rag  weed  and  some 
of  the  vervines  produce  an  enormous  number  of  seeds,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  produces  one-fourth  as  many  in  a 
year  as  the  purslane  does. 

Mushrooms.  This  is  one  rule  given  by  a  well-known  authority 
On  mushrooms — never  touch  a  mushroom  whose  lower  gills  are 
white.  Another  tells  us  that  you  cannot  skin  a  toadstool,  and  an 
attempt  will  cause  it  to  break  off  in  fragments,  while  the  cover- 
ing of  the  non-poisonous,  on  the  contrary,  will  peel  off  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is  another  test  called  the  onion 
test.  Take  half  an  onion,  peel  off  the  dry  outside  skin,  and  boil 
it  with  the  mushrooms.  If  the  color  of  the  onion  changes  to  a 
bluish  or  black  tinge  it  will  indicate  that  poisonous  fungi  are 
present,  while  if  the  onion  preserves  its  color  there  is  no  danger. 


NATURE     NO  T  E  S 


C  O  N  T  I  N  L    E  1) 


Sea  Anemones,  which  with  their  green,  pink,  cream,  bkie  and 
crimson  floral  beauty  turn  the  shores  of  the  ocean  into  marine 
paradise,  may  be  cut  down  by  reverse  circumstances,  as  our  gar- 
den flowers  are  by  a  northern  blast,  without  losing  their  vitality 
or  their  power  of  recuperation.  Let  but  a  layer  of  the  original 
root  remain  attached  to  the  rock,  and  they  will  again  grow 
bodies,  and  crown  them  with  bud-like  fringes,  which  serve  them 
for  lips  and  hands. 

Tobacco.  The  tobacco  plant  has  a  habit  of  erecting  its  leaves 
at  sundown  and  dropping  them  at  stuirise.  Of  course  it  is  only 
possible  v/hile  the  plant  is  immature— while  the  upper  leaves  are 
not  more  than  two-thirds  developed — but  it  is  so  marked  as  to 
make  a  wide  difference  in  the  looks  of  a  field  at  evening  and 
twelve  hours  later.  And  the  results  are  so  beneficent  as  to  make 
it  seem  the  result  of  reason,  for  if  the  dewfall  is  heavy  it  all  rvms 
down  to  the  stalk,  trickles  down  to  the  root  and  thus  fortifies  it 
against  the  blazing  sun,  while  if  the  leaves  remained  in  pendu- 
lous spread  the  moisture  would  either  drop  from  its  points  beyond 
reach  or  else  evaporate  in  the  morning  sun. 

Sap  is  a  watery  fluid  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  contains  dissolved  or  suspended  in  it  the  materials 
required  for  the  hfe  and  growth  of  the  cell.  The  idea  that  in 
Winter  the  sap  goes  down  into  the  roots  and  in  the  Spring  rises 
again  is  quite  erroneous.  Trees  and  plants  are  full  of  watery  sap 
all  the  Winter.  The  phenomena  of  freezing  in  the  case  of  trees 
and  plants  are  but  little  understood.  The  sap  in  leaves  and  in 
smaller  branches  is  often  frozen.  This  is  seen  especially  in  the 
twigs  of  hickory,  which  in  very  cold  weather  are  as  brittle  as 
glass,  though  the  same  twigs  at  a  higher  temperature  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  broken  with  the  hands.  For  various  causes  the 
water  contained  in  the  cells  only  begins  to  crystallize  at  some 
degrees  below  the  ordinary  freezing  point.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  sap,  which  contains  various  salts, 
starch,  etc.,  in  solvition.  Besides  this  the  bark  of  trees  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  interior  temperature  of  trees  and 
plants  is  generally  higher  in  Winter  and  lower  in  Summer  than 
that  of  the  surrovmding  atmosphere. 
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THE  WINTER  FIRESIDE 

I  sit  in  cozy  corner 

By  the  fireside' s  warmth  and  glow, 
And  picture  fiiir  scenes  of  Summer, 

While  without  the  wintry  winds  blow. 

The  grassy  slope  of  the  meadoiv 

Where  the  wild  flowers  held  full  sway, 

I  wandered  there,  iv hen  free  from  care 
On  many  i  Summer  day. 

There  were  leafy  trees  on  the  hillside 

That  gave  a  wealth  of  shade 
And  furnished  a  rest  for  the  cozy  nest 

That  robin  redbreast  made. 

^' hear  the  lowing  of  cattle 

As  they  stand  in  the  running  brook 
That  hastens  along  ivith  a  joyful  song 

As  it  passes  each  shady  nook. 

The  meadow  larks  and  robins 
That  sang  in  the  woodland  bowers — 

A  song  of  praise  seemed  to  gladly  raise 
To  God  for  the  fields  and  flowers. 

The  azure  skies  of  Summer 

Where  the  white  clouds  sail  the  main 
Like  ships  of  old,  with  sheets  unfold, 

I  see  them  all  again. 

I  sit  in  a  cozy  corner 

By  the  fireside's  ruddy  hue, 
And  picture  scenes  of  Summer 

And  yearn  for  them  and — you. 

—Robert  R.  Carrell 
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MT.  PROSPECT:    NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Bg  Rupert  Edtvard  Blatchford 

WHILE  thinking-  of  mountain  scenery  and  the  sub- 
lime g:randem*  of  its  great  masterpieces  of  natu- 
ral architecture,  we  sometimes  forget  the  quiet 
beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  smaller,  less  rugged  hills 
and  the  smoother  more  sloping  valleys.  One  is  the  mas- 
culine in  Nature:  the  other,  the  feminine. 
CI  Before  the  jagged  cliffs  and  deep  gorges  of  the  Craw- 
ford Notch  the  observer  bows  to  the  great  terrestrial 
forces  which  caused  these  mighty  upheavals  of  the  earth's 
surface.  But  there  is  nothing  symbolic  of  rest  and  quiet 
here.  It  is  too  awful :  essentially  indicative  of  force ;  rest- 
less, irresistable,  incomprehensible  energy.  For  quietness, 
rest  and  repose  we  must  look  elsewhere. 
dL  As  1  write,  I  think  of  the  sweet  loveliness  of  Mt.  Pros- 
pect and  how  calmly  and  serenely  she  performs  sentinel 
duty  among  the  foothills  of  the  American  Switzerland,  a 
veritable  scout,  a  score  or  so  of  miles  south  of  the  famous 
Notch.  Here  upon  its  slopes  we  may  learn  to  love — we 
cannot  help  learning  to  love  Nature.  Here  will  that  love 
be  fostered  and  developed  until  it  reaches  even  to  pas- 
sion. Once  impressed  upon  the  mind,  these  scenes  shall 
never  be  forgotten, 

dl.  The  long  gentle  slo})cs  of  Stoss  and  the   ])erpendicular 
cliff  of   Lee  bring  to   mind  thoughts  of  an   endless   coast 
downhill   in   the   Winter   time   and  a  hunt  for  wild   lairds' 
nests  in  the  Summer  time. 
dL  The  mental  photogi-aj^h  of  the  dainty  iron  bridge  span- 
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niiig:  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ninety  feet 
above  its  churning  foaming  waters;  the  river  winding  and 
rewinding  in  and  out  between  picturesque  foothills  with  a 
mountainous  background  in  a  valley  interdotted  with  broad 
fertile  interval  lands  and  broken  by  cliffs  rising  per|:)endic- 
ular  from  the  water's  edge;  the  pulp  mill  which,  although 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  from  the  bridge  looks  like  a 
tiny  doll's  house  placed  there  by  some  water  nymph  of  the 
river;  will  never,  never  fade. 

dL  From  the  bridge  we  can  see  the  dome  of  the  mountain 
round  and  smooth  and  the  road  leading  to  it  skirts  the 
base  for  a  half  a  mile  and  turns  straight  up  its  side  quite 
steep  enough  for  our  peace  of  mind  and  the  comfort  of  the 
panting  horses  who  are  glad  of  the  rest  afforded  them  by 
thank-you-marms  built  at  frequent  intervals. 
dL  A  little  over  half  way  up,  the  slope  ends  for  awhile  in 
a  broad  table  land  comparatively  level  for  a  space  of  about 
a  half  mile  in  extent  one  way  by  two  miles  in  extent  the 
other  way.  Here,  near  a  one-room  schoolhouse,  beside 
the  dusty  road  at  the  top  of  a  little  rise  stands  the  home 
of  somebody's  youth;  a  long  low  gray  story-and-a-half 
farm  house  with  its  patch  of  lawn  in  front  between  itself 
and  the  road,  worn  bare  in  spots  by  the  tramp  of  many 
feet  and  the  hungry  chickens  scratching  for  worms.  The 
view  from  this  point  is  pretty — splendid — but  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain  it  is  superb, 

dL  Standing  upon  its  rocky  summit,  2200  feet  above  sea 
level,  we  look  away  to  the  southward  over  an  endless 
receding  chain  of  green  foothills ;  across  valleys  interdotted 
with  shining  lakes  and  ponds;  over  patches  of  the  silvery 
waters  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee  which  from  this  distance 
forty  miles  away  appears  to  be  myriads  of  small  lakes ;  out 
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into  the  misty  blue  shroud  of  the  far  away  landscape. 
(H.  Eastwardly,  a  few  steps  from  M^here  we  stand  the  land 
takes  an  abrupt  perpendicular  drop  some  three  hundred 
feet  and  then  falls  gently  away  to  meet  the  base  of  a  large 
hill  where  it  is  said  that  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
find  their  haunts  almost  secure  from  the  ravages  of  man. 
d.  Westwardly  the  mountain  breaks  away  into  varying 
slopes,  now  gentle,  now  abrupt  until  it  reaches  the  valley 
and  the  river  nearly  two  thousand  feet  below. 
dL  If  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favorable  we  may 
hear  the  faint  murmur  of  the  falls  above  the  iron  bridge. 
dL  Twenty  miles  northward  above  small  intervening  hills 
dotted  with  farms  and  towns  may  be  seen  the  famous 
notch :  Mt.  Moosilauke  rising  almost  perpendicular  at  the 
left  to  a  round  dome  upon  which  a  tiny  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance just  visible  upon  its  apex  rests  the  hotel,  looking  as 
though  a  strong  puff  of  wind  might  topple  it  over  rolling 
and  crashing  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tremendous  gap 
in  the  wall  of  the  mountains. 

dL  Upon  nearly  every  side  bespeckling  the  landscape  with 
snow  white  spires  pointing  straight  to  heaven  in  comic 
endeavor  to  rival  the  surrounding  hills  are  seen  the  small 
villages  with  their  white  steepled  churches  and  school- 
houses. 

dL  Over,  and  a  Httle  to  the  right,  of  the  gap,  faintly  visi- 
ble in  the  blue  ether  the  three  sharp  peaks  of  the  "  Hay- 
stack" mountains  [the  Presidential  Range]  rise  grand, 
sombre,  silently  into  the  sky. 

dL  Cloud  shadows,  turning  the  emerald  green  to  a  deeper 
hue,  chase  each  other  across  the  landscape  with  incredible 
swiftness  at  times,  baulked  by  neither  wood,  field,  moun- 
tain,   valley  nor  stream,    quickly  and   silently  ascend    to 
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where  we  are  standing  and  as  quickly  and  silently  flee, 
disappearing  over  yonder  hill. 

(H.  The  river  below,  fed  by  hundreds  of  tiny  rivulets  and 
In'ooks  from  the  surrounding  hills,  winds,  a  silver  streak 
ai^pearing  from  here,  between  cliffs  and  forests,  past  rich 
farms  and  thriving  villages  until  it  joins  the  Merrimac 
river  at  Franklin :  now  rushing,  foaming  and  eddying, 
now  calm  and  smooth  but  ever  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
dL  Below  us  on  the  westward  side  about  a  quarter  of  the 
way  down,  the  slope  merges  into  the  nearly  level  table 
land  before  alluded  to.  There  are  the  farm  houses  and 
tillage  lands  of  the  mountain.  Here  and  there  a  cluster 
of  pure  white  buildings  denote  the  dwelling  place  of  a 
thrifty  farmer;  and  over  there  the  most  northerly  one  is 
the  gray  farm  house. 

dL  The  unaccustomed  sight  conveys  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  distance  in  regions  of  high  altitudes.  The  houses 
which  to  our  fickle  vision  appear  to  be  so  near  to  each 
other  are  fully  fifteen  minutes'  walk  apart  and  yonder  hill 
that  looks  as  if  we  might  walk  to  its  top  in  a  half  hour  or 
so  is  ten  miles  away. 

di  Between  the  miniature  village  and  the  summit  are  long 
stretches  of  timber  and  forest  lands  broken  in  places  by 
clearings  used  as  pasturages  for  the  sheep  and  cattle.  At 
and  near  the  summit  the  vegetation  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  small  fir  trees,  scrub  spruces  and  hemlocks  and 
blueberry  bushes. 

CH  Below  us,  the  cattle  grazing  and  the  sheep;  the  green 
fields  and  the  valleys;  the  wooded  hills  and  the  rocky 
ledges;  stand  out  in  picturesque  relief:  a  picture  painted 
many  times  with  skillful  painter's  brush  and  gifted  auth- 
or's pen,  yet  ever  new;  ever  fresh;  ever  welcome. 
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dL  Do  we  love  rugged  sternness:  we  find  it  in  the  ragged 
jagged  cliffs  of  the  wild  notch ;  do  we  wish  for  quiet  and 
soothing  gentleness;  we  may  find  it  in  the  sloping  valleys 
and  the  soft  slowly  fading  twilight  of  the  lower  country. 
CL  'Tis  all  lovely  because  it  is  all  natural:  and  though  w^e 
write  or  paint  with  the  art  of  genius  there  shall  ever  be 
the  one  criticism,  "  'tis  not  half  told." 


THE  WINTER  WOODS 

From  out  the  spa7'kling,  stainless  snow. 
The  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees  arise; 

Though  ivide,  clear,  spaces  lie  below 
The  bare  limbs  touch  toward  the  sky. 

Unhindered  stares  the  pale,  cold  sun, 
The  veiling  leaves  are  swept  away; 

Eastward  fantastic  shadows  run, 
Shoiving  strange  columns,  old  and  gray. 

The  primal  silence  of  the  world. 

Is  only  broken  by  the  fall 
Of  wind  swept  branches,  downward  hurled. 

Or  shy  tvood  dweller's  timid  call. 

Here  Time  stands  still — it  looked  the  same 
Before  Columbus  sailed  the  sea; 

Unmarred  by  ax,  untouched  by  flame. 
Here  Nature  stands  alone  with  me. 

— Ninette  M.  Lowater. 
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WHAT  TREES  DO 

TREES  are  among  the  most  common  things  in  Nature. 
They  either  cover  or  have  covered  a  large  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  that  is  suitable  for  human  life. 
They  are  the  natural  friends  of  man,  yet  we  often  treat 
them  with  scant  courtesy,  and  sometimes  regard  them  as 
of  little  use,  if  not  actual  enemies.  Let  us  study  together 
a  short  and  easy  chapter  in  the  open  book  of  Nature,  and 
learn  some  of  the  things  that  trees  do. 
dL  Trees,  like  animals,  are  living  things,  but  there  are 
differences  between  them.  Trees  do  not  eat,  move  or 
feel;  animals  do. 

dL  We  know  that  animals  grow  or  become  larger.  This 
is  due  to  the  food  they  eat.  Trees  also  grow,  but  they 
use  different  food,  and  take  it  in  quite  a  different  way. 
They  live  upon  mineral  matter,  that  is,  air,  water  and 
soil,  which  they  change  into  their  own  substance.  By 
this  gradual  addition  of  new  material,  trees  become  larger 
and  larger  each  year,  for  growth  is  simply  the  increase  of 
a  living  thing  in  size  and  substance. 
dL  What  do  trees  do?      I  will  tell  you. 

dL  Trees  Help  to  Keep  the  Air  Pure  for  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals.  How  do  they  do  this?  I  have  just  told  you 
that  trees  are  constantly  changing  mineral  matter  into 
vegetable  matter.  This  is  their  special  work. 
dL  The  element  of  the  air  that  makes  it  fit  for  breathing 
is  a  gas  called  oxygen.  About  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of 
the  air  is  oxygen,  and  at  every  breath  animals  take  in 
some  of  this  oxygen  and  change  it  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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In  other  words  the  oxygen  that  is  breathed  in,  combines 
with  the  carbon  in  the  blood  and  this  makes  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  breathed  out  into  the  air  in  place  of  the  oxygen 
taken  in.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
the  air  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  the  usual  amount 
is  about  one  part  in  every  2500  parts  of  air. 
dL  This  carbonic  acid  is  unfit  for  the  breathing  of  animals 
and  wherever  it  increases  in  the  air,  even  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent above  the  amount  usually  found,  animals  can  not 
live.  Trees  and  other  plants  prevent  the  carbonic  acid 
from  accumulating  in  dangerous  quantities  in  ordinary  air. 
They  do  this  by  absorbing  this  gas  through  their  leaves. 
It  is  their  principal  food.  It  makes  trees  grow,  for  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  every 
tree  is  carbon,  and  this  all  comes  from  the  carbonic  acid 
ot^the  air. 

dL  You  know  what  happens  when  we  cut  a  tree  down  and 
burn  it.  The  great  mass  or  bulk  of  the  tree  passes  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  gas.  A  very  small  i^art 
remains  in  the  form  of  ashes.  Burning  just  undoes  what 
growth  did.  The  burning  process  was  rapid,  while  growth 
was  slow.  But,  roughly  speaking,  everything  that  went 
into  the  air  when  we  burned  the  tree  came  from  the  air 
during  its  growth,  and  all  that  remained  on  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  ashes  came  from  the  ground  while  the  tree 
was  growing. 

dL  Think  for  a  moment  how  well  fitted  trees  are  for  tak- 
ing the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air ! 

dl  Suppose  you  carefully  measure  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  of  an  oak  tree,  multiply  this  by  two,  for  the  under 
surface  has  the  same  area ;  then  multiply  this  by  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  on  the  tree  and  you  can  then  form  some  idea 
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of  the  enormous  surface  which  the  tree  annnally  presents 
to  the  air  for  the  removal  of  what  to  us  is  a  dangerous  gas. 
en.  Trees  Supply  a  Large  Part  of  All  of  the  Fuelin  the  World. 
The  real  wood  of  trees  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  food,  but 
it  does  largely  serve  to  cook  our  food  and  to  protect  us 
against  cold.  Even  the  coal  dug  from  the  earth,  as  well 
as  the  oil  and  gas  now  so  generally  used  for  fuel,  come 
from  vegetable  matter  and  are  largely  the  remains  of  trees 
in  forests  that  flourished  before  man  existed  on  the  earth. 
(D,  Did  you  ever  stop  and  think  where  the  heat  of  fuel 
comes  from? 

dL  Trees  grow,  or  store  up  vegetable  matter,  by  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid.  This  is  separated  into  carbon  and 
oxygen  before  it  can  be  used,  and  this  separation  takes 
place  only  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  With  every 
particle  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  thus  separated  and  with 
the  new  substance  made  by  the  tree  for  its  growth,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  is  absorbed. 
Thus,  when  we  burn  wood,  the  heat  and  light  given  out 
are  just  what  was  absorbed  when  the  tree  was  growing 
dl.  Trees  Furnish  One  of  the  Most  Striking  and  Permanent 
Forms  of  Beauty.  What  stately  grace,  what  fine  propor- 
tions, what  variety  of  expression,  and  what  unconscious 
dignity  may  be  seen  in  well  developed  trees.  How  they 
beautify  and  glorify  every  landscape.  There  is  nothing 
more  picturesque  in  Nature  than  a  clump  or  group  of  syca- 
mores growing  near  a  river  bank  and  bending  their  mot- 
tled trunks  and  stretching  their  whitened  arms  toward  the 
water,  for  which  they  show  a  peculiar  fondness. 
CH,  Trees  Improve  the  Climate  and  Conserve  Soil  and  Water. 
Although  the  influence  of  trees  and  forests  on  climate  is 
not  definitely  known,  we  are  begining  to  feel  the  effect  of 
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an  all  too  reckless  destruction  of  our  woodlands.  Spring's 
and  streams  are  failing  that  never  failed  before;  soil 
drouths  are  more  severe  and  protracted.  Untimely  frosts 
are  more  ruinous  to  all  the  more  delicate  fruits,  ands^Avind 
storms  are  more  damaging  than  in  former  j^ears. 
CH.  The  floods,  that  cause  such  loss  of  life  and  proi)erty  in 
the  river  valleys,  have  followed  the  cutting  off  of  the 
forests  from  the  hills  and  the  washings  of  the  soil  by  the 
rapid  running  off  of  the  rain  and  melting  snow  and  are 
rapidly  reducing  the  hills  to  rocky  wastes  and  covering  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  It 
is  said  that  "Fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master." 
The  same  is  true  of  water.  Uncontrolled  water,  like  un- 
controlled fire,  changes  a  blessing  into  a  curse, 
d.  Trees  Furnish  Safe  Shelter  and  Natural  Resting  Places 
for  Birds.  Birds  are  our  best  allies  in  fighting  insects, 
but  the  removal  of  our  forests  has  greatly  lessened  the 
number  of  insect-eating  birds.  Thus  our  insect  enemies 
are  increasing  because  the  birds  are  becoming  scarce. 
C  As  the  only  source  of  wood  supply,  trees  touch  the 
welfare  of  everj^  man,  woman  and  child,  but  their  in- 
fluence goes  much  farther.  It  underlies  the  great  ques- 
tions of  soil  preservation  and  soil  fertility;  the  use  and 
control  of  streams  and  rivers;  the  water  supply  of  towns 
and  cities.  In  short,  our  civilization  and  progress  as  a 
nation  are  based  very  largely  on  trees.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  we  are  still  slashing  down  our  trees  most  reck- 
lessly, with  little  or  no  regard  to  restoring  them,  or  in 
any  way  making  good  the  loss.  There  is  no  crime  against 
Nature  that  draws  down  a  more  certain  or  severe  punish- 
ment than  that  of  stripping  the  earth  of  all  her  trees. 
(U.  Let  us  awake  to  the  importance  of  planting  trees  and 
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saving  our  forests.  Let  our  boys  and  girls  be  incited  and 
encouraged  to  gather  chestnuts,  hickory  nuts,  black  wal- 
nuts, white  oak  acorns,  the  seed  of  the  ash,  wild  cherry, 
locust,  catalpa,  etc.,  and  keep  at  it  till  Winter  sets  in. 
Plant  a  part  of  your  seeds  in  some  corner  of  the  garden  or 
in  any  rich  ground  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Keep  the  remainder  in  boxes  of  moist  earth  in 
a  cool  cellar  until  early  Spring  and  then  plant  them.  You 
can  scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  your  knowledge  and  increase  your  love  of  trees. 
(U.  Another  thing  can  be  done  in  the  fall.  Observe,  and 
make  note  of  the  date  at  which  trees  lose  their  leaves. 
You  will  learn  that  the  black  walnut,  buckeye,  and  other 
well  known  trees  lose  their  leaves  early  in  the  season, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  ma{)le,  apple  tree,  and  oak 
remain  much  later. 

dL  If  you  observe  carefully,  you  will  notice  this  interest- 
ing fact :  The  leaves  of  nearly  all  the  different  kinds  of 
trees  that  have  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands,  hang  on 
the  trees  much  later  than  the  leaves  of  our  native  trees. 
Compare  the  English  or  Scotch  elm  with  our  native  elms ; 
the  Norway  maple  with  our  maples,  and  the  European  ash 
and  linden  with  our  ashes  and  linden  or  basswoods. 

— Wm.  R.  Lazenby,  Professor  of  Forestry 
Ohio  State  University. 


Seldom  shall  we  see  in  cities,  courts,  and  rich  families,  where  men  live 
plentifully,  and  eat  and  drink  freely,  that  perfect  health,  that  athletic  sound- 
ness and  vigor  of  constitution,  which  is  commonly  seen  in  the  country,  in  poor 
houses  and  cottages,  where  Nature  is  their  cook,  and  necessity  their  caterer, 
and  where  they  have  no  other  doctor  but  the  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  that 
such  a  one  as  never  sends  them  to  the  apothecary.— Z)r.  South. 
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THE  PINE  TREE 

npHE  tremendous  unity  of  the  pine  ab- 
sorbs and  molds  the  life  of  a  race.  The 
pine  shadows  rest  upon  a  nation.  The  nor- 
thern people,  century  after  century,  lived 
under  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  powers 
of  the  pine  and  the  sea,  both  infinite.  They 
dwelt  amidst  the  forests  as  they  wandered 
on  the  waves,  and  saw  no  end  nor  any 
other  horizon.  Still  the  dark,  green  trees, 
or  the  dark,  green  waters,  jagged  the  dawn 
with  their  fringe  or  their  foam.  And  what- 
ever elements  of  imagination,  or  of  warrior 
strength,  or  of  domestic  justice,  were 
brought  down  by  the  Norwegian  or  the 
Goth  against  the  dissoluteness  or  degrada- 
tion of  the  south  of  Europe,  were  taught 
them  under  the  green  roofs  and  wild  pene- 
tralia of  the  pine. 

From  John  Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters" 
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THE  THREE  KINGDOMS 
OF  NATURE 

Natural  objects  have  been  in  general  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  class- 
ification, under  the  grand  divisions  of  minerals,  vegetables  and  animals. 
Minerals  are  natural  bodies  destitute  of  organization  and  life;  vegetables  or 
plants  are  natural  bodies  endowed  with  organization  and  life,  but  destitute 
of  voluntary  motion  and  sense;  and  animals  are  natural  bodies  which  pos- 
sess organization,  life,   sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

MINERALS 

IF  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
discover  there  a  remarkable  arrangement.  Instead  or 
a  generally  uniform  appearance,  as  we  see  on  the  sur- 
face, we  pass  through  divers  substances,  as  clay,  gravel, 
sand,  etc.,  deposited  in  beds  or  strata  of  various  thick- 
ness, from  a  few  inches  to  a  great  many  feet.  These  lie, 
for  the  most  part,  nearly  horizontal ;  but  in  some  instances, 
particularly  in  mountainous  countries,  they  take  different 
degrees  of  inclination;  and  in  places  where  the  country 
consists  of  gently  sloping  hills  and  vales,  the  beds  have  a 
waving  or  bending  form. 

dl.  These  strata,  as  deep  as  the  curiosity  or  the  necessities 
of  mankind  have  induced  them  to  explore,  satisfactorily 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  which  has  been  displayed,  in  the 
arrangement  of  materials  requisite  for  the  use  of  men  and 
animals.  The  first  layer  is  frequently  a  rich  black  mould,  <i 
formed  almost  wholly  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains;      ^-^-^ 
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this  yields  sustenance  to  the  vegetable  productions,  and 
thereby  becomes  the  actual,  though  not  the  immediate 
support  of  the  whole  animal  creation. 

(EL  Beneath  this  is  often  found  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  that 
furnishes  to  men  a  substance  of  which  to  make  bricks, 
tiles,  various  kinds  of  pottery,  and  innumerable  other  ar- 
ticles for  the  comfort  of  social  life.  Next  are  deposited 
vast  beds  of  gravel,  that  are  of  use  in  numerous  points  of 
view.  Underneath  this  are  the  infinitely  varying  strata 
of  sandstone,  limestone,  etc.,  which  not  only  serve  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  for  other  important  purposes, 
but  also  frequently  surround  mines,  which  contain  the 
valuable  metals. 

dL  Beneath  a  slaty  stratum  are  usually  discovered  those 
immense  beds  of  coal  so  requisite  for  the  comfort,  and,  in 
some  situations,  even  for  the  existence  of  man.  These 
strata,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  found  together,  nor  are 
they  always  discovered  in  the  same  order;  but  the  state- 
ment will  suffice  to  show  the  general  nature  of  their  ar- 
rangement. 

dL  The  most  shiiple  and  natural  division  of  minerals  is  into 
four  classes,  —  stones,  salts,  combustibles,  and  metals. 
Stones  are  subdivided  into  earthy  and  sline;  and  metals 
into  malleable  and  brittle. 

VEGETABLES 

(fl.  The  principal  parts  of  plants  are  the  root;  the  herb, 

tree,  or  plant  itself;  and  the  fructification,  or  flower  and 

fruit. 

dL  The  roots  of  plants  and  trees,  having  nothing  pleasing 

to  the   eye,  the  Creator  has,  for  the  most  part,   hidden 

from  the  view ;   they  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance 
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in  the  vegetable  economy ;  they  are  furnished  with  a  set 
of  vessels  by  means  of  which  they  draw  moisture  from  the 
earth ;  and  they  fix  the  plant  in  the  spot  it  is  designed  to 
occupy.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  have  different 
periods  of  duration ;  and  they  are  frequently  observed  to 
compensate,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  local  incon- 
veniences,— changing  their  direction,  for  instance,  when 
they  meet  with  a  stone;  turning  aside  from  barren  into 
fertile  ground;  and,  when  stationed  on  the  rocky  edge  of 
a  deep  ditch,  creeping  down  one  side  and  ascending  the 
other,  so  as  to  place  themselves  in  richer  soil. 
CDL  The  plant  itself  consists  of  a  variety  of  layers  and  ves- 
sels curiously  arranged,  and  adapted  for  performing  all  the 
functions  of  vegetable  life.  First  of  all  is  the  cuticle,  or 
bark,  investing  every  part  of  a  living  plant,  and  varying  in 
texture  from  the  delicate  covering  of  a  flower  to  the  rough 
coating  of  a  pearly  aloe.  It  is  furnished  in  many  parts 
with  pores,  through  which  air  and  light  are  admitted ;  and 
it  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  in  general,  but  also  pro- 
duces an  elegant  effect. 

dL  To  the  cuticle  succeeds  a  green  substance,  called  the 
cellular  integumenl;  then  comes  the  bark,  the  innermost 
layer  of  which  is  called  the  liber ;  and,  lastly,  the  wood, 
which  sometimes  contains  within  it  the  pith,  supposed  to 
be  a  reservoir  of  moisture  or  vital  energy. 
(H,  A  variety  of  concentric  circles  beautifully  diversify  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  each  of  them  showing  the  growth  ot 
a  year.  The  wood  itself  consists  of  two  parts, — the  inter- 
nal or  true  wood,  which  is  hard  and  darkly  colored;  and 
the  outer,  or  alburnum,  which  is  different  in  appearance, 
and  not  yet  completely  hardened. 
dL  The  sap  vessels  ascend  from  the  points  of  the  roots, 
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through  the  superficial  alburnum,  become  spiral  and  coated 
a  little  below  the  leaves,  and  enter  them  in  a  central  ar- 
rangement round  the  pith.  The  fluid  destined  to  nourish 
a  plant,  being  absorbed  in  the  root,  becomes  sap,  and  is 
carried  up  by  these  vessels  into  the  leaves,  where  it  un- 
dergoes a  wonderful  chemical  change,  and  is  brought  back, 
through  another  set  of  vessels,  down  the  leaf  stalks  into 
the  liber,  where  it  is  supposed  to  deposit  the  principal  se- 
cretions of  tree. 

(H.  Thus,  to  the  bark  of  the  oak,  a  tanning  principle  is 
communicated; — to  the  Peruvian  bark,  what  has  been 
found  so  beneficial  in  fevers; — to  the  cinnamon,  its  grate- 
ful aromatic  taste; — to  the  sandlewood,  its  never-dying 
fragrance,  so  beautifully  noticed  in  an  Aga  couplet,  which 
pronounces  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  consist,  not  only  in 
pardoning,  but  also  in  benefiting  his  enemies,  as  the  san- 
dal tree,  at  the  moment  of  its  overthrow,  sheds  the  sweet- 
est perfume  on  the  axe  that  fells  it. 

dL  The  parts  of  fructification  are,  the  calyx,  corolla,  stam- 
ens, pistils,  seed  vessels,  seeds,  and  receptacle.  The 
calyx,  or  flower-cup,  is  the  green  part  which  is  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  blossoms ;  the  corolla,  or  blossom, 
is  that  colored  part  of  every  flower,  on  which  its  beauty 
principally  depends,  and  the  leaves  that  compose  it  are 
denominated  petals.  The  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  the 
center  of  the  flower,  and  are  the  organs  on  which  the 
fructification  and  reproduction  of  the  plant  more  particu- 
larly depend.  The  former  surround  the  latter,  and  consist 
each  of  a  filament  or  thread,  and  another  or  summit; 
which  last,  when  ripe  contains  a  fine  powder  called  pollen. 
(H.  At  the  foot  of  the  pistil  is  situated  the  germen;  this, 
when  grown   to  maturity,   has  the  name  of  pericarp,   or 
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seed  vessel,  and  is  that  part  of  the  fructification  which  con- 
tains the  seeds — whether  it  be  a  capsule  as  in  the  poppy, 
a  nut  as  in  the  filbert,  a  berry  as  in  the  gooseberry,  a  pod 
as  in  the  pea,  or  a  cone  as  in  the  fir  tree.  The  seed  is  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  description ;  and  the  recepta- 
cle is  the  base  which  connects  all  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion together,  and  on  which  they  are  seated;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  eatable  part  of  the  artichoke. 

ANIMALS 

(H.  The  objects  comprehended  within  the  animal  kingdom 
are  divided  into  six  classes, — Mammalia,  or  mammiferous 
animals ;  Birds ;  Amphibia,  or  amphibious  animals ;  Fishes ; 
Insects;  and  Worms. 

(H.  The  class  Mammalia  consists  of  such  animals  as  produce 
living  offspring,  and  nourish  their  young  ones  with  milk 
supplied  from  their  bodies;  and  it  comprises  quadrupeds, 
bats,  seals,  and  whales. 

(H,  The  class  Birds  comprises  all  such  animals  as  have  their 
bodies  clad  with  feathers. 

dL  Under  the  third  class,  or  Amphibia,  are  arranged  such 
animals  as  have  a  cold,  and  generally  naked  body,  a  lurid 
color,  and  nauseous  smell.  They  respire  chiefly  by  lungs, 
but  they  have  the  power  of  suspending  respiration  for  a 
long  time ;  they  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  can 
repair  certain  parts  of  their  bodies  which  have  been  lost ; 
they  are  also  able  to  endure  hunger,  sometimes  even  for 
months,  without  injury. 

(H.  Fishes  constitute  the  fourth  class  of  animals;  they  are 
aD  inhabitants  of  the  water,  in  which  they  move  by  cer- 
tain organs  called  fins;  they  breathe  by  gills. 
dL  Insects  are  so  denominated,  from  the  greater  number 
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of  them  having  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies, 
by  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts.  They 
have  in  general  six  or  more  legs,  besides  wings,  and  an- 
tennae, or  instruments  of  touch;  and  they  nearly  all  go 
through  certain  great  changes  at  different  periods  of  their 
existence. 

dL  The  sixth  and  last  class  of  animals  consists  of  Worms 
or  Vermes,  which  are  slow  of  motion,  and  have  soft  and 
fleshy  bodies.  These  animals  are  principally  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other  classes,  by  having  tentacula  or 
feelers. 

d.  Such  are  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  and  their 
principal  divisions,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  of  Sweden,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  kingdoms, 
though  distinct,  are  mutually  connected;  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  say  of  a  natural  object  to  which  of  them  it 
belongs. 

(0.  The  mineral  kingdom  indeed  can  never  be  confounded 
with  the  other  two;  for  fossils  are  masses  of  mere  dead 
unorganized  matter,  growing  indeed  by  the  addition  of 
extraneous  substances,  but  not  fed  by  nourishment  taken 
into  an  organized  and  living  structure.  Vegetables  and 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  often  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  as  to  render  them  scarcely  distinguishable.  If  it 
be  asked,  what  is  the  vital  principle  which  belongs  to  the 
two  last  classes,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  we 
must  own  our  complete  ignorance.  We  know  it,  as  we 
know  its  Omnipotent  Author,  by  its  effects. 


What  is  Nature  but  the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  of  all  God's  tem- 
ples? What  are  its  works  but  the  truest  revelations  of  God  toman,  aye, 
the  only  ones  ever  revealed  ?—Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf. 
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But  still  for  Suw/mer  dost  thou  grieve  ? 
Then  read  our  poets — they  shall  weave 
A  garden  of  green  fancies  still, 
Where  thy  wish  may  rove  at  will. 
They  have  kept  for  after  treats 
The  essences  of  Summer  sweets, 
And  echoes  of  its  songs  that  wind 
In  endless  music  through  the  mind  : 
They  have  stamp' d  in  visible  traces 
The  "thoughts  that  breath"  in  words  that  shine- 
The  flights  of  soul  in  sunny  places — 
To  greet  and  company  with  thine, 
These  shall  wing  thee  on  to  flow' rs — 
The  past  or  future,  that  shall  seem 
'All  the  brighter  in  thy  dream 
For  blowing  in  such  desert  hours. 
The  Summer  never  shines  so  bright 
As  thought  of  in  a  Winter's  night; 
And  the  sweetest  loveliest  rose 
Is  in  the  bud  before  it  blows. 


Dream,  thou  then,  and  bind  thy  brow 

With  wreath  of  fancy  roses  now. 

And  drink  of  Summer  in  the  cup 

Where  the  muse  hath  mixed  it  up ; 

The  ''dance,  and  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth," 

With  the  warm  nectar  of  the  earth  : 

Drink!  'twill  glow  in  every  vein, 

And  thou  shalt  dream  the  Winter  through: 

Then  waken  to  the  sun  again, 

Andflnd  thy  Summer  vision  true  ! 

— Thomas  Hood 
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HEALTHFULNESS    OF   VACATIONS 

REST,  change  and  a  vacation  benefit  the  system  in 
proportion  to  the  intelHgence  shown  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  taking  them.  It  is  a  physiological  fact 
that  the  Sabbath  is  an  institution  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health  in  our  climate.  The  rest  and  cessation 
from  activities  of  mind  and  body  each  night  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  system  toned  up  to  its  normal  healthfulness, 
says  Dr.  A.  S.  Atkinson  in  the  Household,  and  once  in 
about  every  seven  days  we  need  a  longer  and  more  pro- 
nounced rest  and  change. 

dL  For  the  sake  of  our  national  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
health  of  the  individual,  a  Summer  vacation  is  important 
and  necessary,  and  its  extension  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  frowned  upon.  The  wear  and  tear  of  modern 
civilized  life  can  only  be  neutralized  by  orderly  and  well 
arranged  changes  and  recreations.  Parks,  riding  schools, 
gymnasiums,  and  the  thousand  and  one  amusement  places 
in  cities  are  necessary  parts  of  our  modern  life, 
dl  A  vacation  as  an  integral  part  of  our  modern  life,  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  mind  is  relieved  of  its  burden 
of  routine.  The  mental  worker  must  get  away  from  his 
books,  the  clerk  away  from  his  desk  and  the  sound  of  the 
type- writer,  the  merchant  away  from  the  hum  and  buzz 
of  commerce. 

(H.  Change  of  scenery  and  air  go  with  a  vacation,  and  the 
choice  of  location  becomes  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration. 

d  Those  living  on  the  seaport,  as  a  rule,  require  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  the   mountains    to    complete    the 
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change  in  the  system.  People  Uving  in  inland  cities  would 
do  better  to  seek  the  seashore,  where  the  salt-laden  atmos- 
phere will  soothe  and  quiet  nerves  that  have  been  too 
much  stimulated  by  mountain  air.  This  rule  applies  gen- 
erally because  the  change  of  air  creates  a  change  in  the 
system  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  health. 
dL  Sluggish  livers  are  often  given  a  new  activity  simply 
through  the  change  of  air,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  receive 
new  stimulus  in  the  same  way.  This  creates  greater 
functional  activity  all  through  the  system,  and  the  body 
improves  rapidly  under  it. 

dL  There  are,  of  course,  modifications  and  even  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  People  peculiarly  susceptible  to  lung  and 
throat  troubles  are  often  unable  to  visit  the  seashore  for 
a  prolonged  stay  without  suffering  from  the  change.  Hay 
fever  victims  likewise  have  to  seek  high  inland  altitudes 
to  avoid  a  violent  return  of  their  habitual  Summer  ailment. 
On  the  other  hand  some  who  suffer  from  weak  heart 
cannot  endure  a  high  atmosphere,  and  it  would  prove  dis- 
astrous to  them  to  spend  a  Summer  at  any  of  our  high 
Summer  resorts.  These  exceptions  must  be  noted  and 
understood  by  each  individual,  if  the  best  of  a  Summer 
vacation  is  to  be  obtained. 

(U.  Nearly  everybody's  conception  of  vacation  differs.  One 
thinks  it  is  a  period  of  bodily  and  mental  rest.  And  he  or 
she  almost  hibernates  in  the  country,  eating,  sleeping  and 
resting.  Another  conceives  the  idea  that  a  vacation  con- 
sists in  climbing  mountains,  playing  games  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  dancing  late  into  the  nights,  and  indulging  con- 
tinually in  whatever  exercise  that  is  popular.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  go  to  either  extreme. 
dL  Too  many  women,  worn  out  with  social  life  or  house- 
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work,  go  to  the  country  and  relax  absolutely,  taking  no 
exercise,  and  merely  passing  the  time  away  reading  some 
light  novel.  The  result  invariably  is  that  the  liver 
becomes  sluggish,  the  system  gets  clogged  up,  uric  acid  is 
deposited  in  the  system,  and  by  the  time  cool  weather 
comes,  the  vacation  has  laid  the  foundation  for  Winter  dis- 
eases. 

(H.  Many  a  disease  that  developes  in  Winter  when  we 
return  to  the  city  has  been  contracted,  or  the  foundations 
laid,  in  the  country. 

dL  Malarial  fevers  are  developed  in  this  way.  Conse- 
quently the  vacationist  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the 
drinking-water,  the  night  air,  and  the  location,  generally. 
dL  Avoid  low,  marshy  sites  as  you  would  the  evil  one, 
and  do  not  drink  water  from  the  coolest  spring  in  the  land 
that  comes  to  you  from  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain 
where  the  natural  drainage  of  other  farms  and  houses  flows 
into  it. 

<IL  The  true  conception  of  an  ideal  vacation  is  to  use  in- 
telligent moderation  in  everything.  Exercise  is  good  for 
one  even  in  hot  weather,  and  sometimes  the  best  thing 
for  the  system  on  a  hot  day  is  to  go  out  and  play  or  work 
violently  for  a  short  time,  and  then  take  a  bath.  The 
system  may  be  overloaded  with  effete  matter,  and  this 
clogging  up  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  body,  will  cause 
greater  discomfort  from  the  heat. 

dL  On  the  other  hand  avoid  exercise  or  work  that  leads  to 
exhaustion  or  to  prolonged  exposure  to  the  sun.  Do  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  full  benefit  of  the  daily  bath,  either 
in  the  ocean  or  lake  or  in  the  bath  tub.  That  should  be 
a  part  of  the  daily  exercise.  Above  all,  worry  and  fretting 
about  the  weather  or  business  must  be  rigidly  kept  down. 
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That  will  cause  more  harm  than  the  change  of  air  and 
location  will  do  good. 

(H,  If  one  observes  a  few  good  rules  like  these,  the  Summer 
vacation  will  recreate  the  system,  and  make  life  worth 
Uving,  instead  of  a  burden  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


SLEEP  OUTDOORS 

TRY  this  "water-cure."  Find  a  good  wholesome  spring 
near  your  home.  Go  and  tent  along  side  of  that 
spring,  under  the  limbs  of  some  good  old  forest  trees. 
Get  up  with  the  birds  in  the  morning,  take  a  long  drink 
at  the  spring,  then  without  dressing  too  much  take  a  last 
walk  or  run  in  bare  feet  through  some  meadow  or  pasture; 
the  dew  on  the  grass  will  feel  cold  at  first-but  it  won  t 
for  long-and  then  rub  the  feet  briskly  with  a  rough 
towel  Then  eat  a  breakfast,  for  which  you  will  now  have 
some  appetite ;  rest  after  breakfast.  Later  take  a  swim 
in  the  brook,  drink  more  water,  then  nap.  Eat  sparingly 
for  luncheon,  drink  more  water  in  the  afternoon,  and  keep 
up  this  sort  of  self-treatment-living  and  s  eeping  out  m 
the  pure  air,  breathing  deep,  high  and  broad  one  hundred 
times  daily  at  least;  walk,  stand  and  sit  correctly  exer- 
cise every  muscle  every  day.  Eat  only  what  and  when 
hunger  craves-and  only  enough  to  nourish  the  body-- 
sleep  ten  hours  each  night,  and  we  will  guarantee  that 
you  will  "get  shut"  of  almost  any  form  of^^ease 


that  nothing  be  lost.— Z?r.  Thomas. 


'fi'^liii-'' 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :  THOREAU    :   WHITMAN 

"piNE,  clear,  dazzling  morning,  the  sun  an  hour  high,  the  air 
just  tart  enough.  What  a  stamp  in  advance  my  whole  day 
receives  from  the  song  of  that  meadow  lark  perch'd  on  a  fence- 
stake  twenty  rods  distant!  Two  or  three  liquid-simple  notes, 
repeated  at  intervals,  full  of  careless  happiness  and  hope.  With 
its  peculiar  shimmering  slow  process  and  rapid-noiseless  action  of 
the  wings,  it  flies  on  a  way,  hghts  on  another  stake,  and  so  on  to 
another,  shimmering  and  singing  many  minutes. 

Walt  Whitman. 
t5  c^  tj 


'IPREES  were  but  rivers  of  sap  and  woody  fibre,  flowing  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  emptying  into  the  earth  by  their  trunks, 
as  their  roots  flowed  upward  to  the  surface.  And  in  the  heav- 
ens there  were  rivers  of  scars,  and  milky  ways,  already  begin- 
ning to  gleam  and  ripple  over  our  heads.  There  were  rivers  of 
rock  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  rivers  of  ore  in  its  bowels, 
and  our  thoughts  flowed  and  circulated,  and  this  portion  of  time 
was  but  the  current  hour.  Let  us  wander  where  we  will,  the  uni- 
verse is  built  round  about  us,  and  we  are  central  still.  If  we 
look  into  the  heavens  they  are  concave,  and  if  we  were  to  look 
into  a  gulf  as  bottomless,  it  would  be  concave  also.  The  sky  is 
curved  downward  to  the  earth  in  the  horizon,  because  we  stand 
on  the  plain.  I  draw  down  its  skirts.  The  stars  so  low  there 
seemed  loath  to  depart,  but  by  a  circuitious  path  to  be  remember- 
ing me,  and  returning  on  their  steps.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


^/   "-^     — 'i-«jMt.b  ^^ia!ts^ 


NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


CO  it  has  ever  been  to  me,  by  day  or  by  night,  Summer  or  Win- 
ter, beneath  the  trees  the  heart  feels  nearer  to  that  depth  of 
life  the  far  sky  means.  The  rest  of  spirit  found  only  in  beauty, 
ideal  and  pure,  comes  there  because  the  distance  seems  within 
touch  of  thought.  To  the  heaven  thought  can  reach  lifted  by 
the  strong  arms  of  the  oak,  carried  up  by  the  ascent  of  the  flame- 
shaped  fir.  Richard  Jefferies. 
1$   c^   tS 

"I^ATURE  consists  not  only  in  itself,  objectively,  but  at  least 
just  as  much  in  its  subjective  reflection  from  the  person, 
spirit,  age,  looking  at  it,  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  absorbing  it — 
faithfully  sends  back  the  characteristic  beliefs  of  the  time  or  indi- 
vidual— takes,  and  readily  gives  again,  the  physiognomy  of  any 
nation  or  literature — falls  like  a  great  elastic  veil  on  a  face,  or 
like  the  molding  plaster  on  a  statue.  Walt  Whitman. 

t^   t^   ^ 

\  S  we  sailed  under  this  canopy  of  leaves,  we  saw  the  sky 
through  its  chinks,  and,  as  it  were,  the  meaning  and  idea  of 
the  tree  stamped  in  a  thousand  hieroglyphics  on  the  heavens. 
The  universe  is  so  aptly  fitted  to  our  organization  that  the  eye 
wanders  and  reposes  at  the  same  time.  On  every  side  there  is 
something  to  soothe  and  refresh  this  sense.  Look  up  at  the  tree- 
tops,  and  see  how  finely  Nature  finishes  off  her  work  there.  See 
how  the  pines  spire  without  end  higher  and  higher,  and  make  a 
graceful  fringe  to  the  earth.  And  who  shall  count  the  finer  cob-  i  _^-\ 
webs  that  soar  and  float  away  from  their  utmost  tops,  and  the  ^ 

myriad  insects  that  dodge  between  them.     Leaves  are  of  more 
various  forms  than  the  alphabets  of  all  languages  put  together ; 


rx 


r' 


of  the  oaks  alone  there  are  hardly  two  alike,  and  each  expresses       ^'',.      w^ 
its  own  character.  Henry  D.  Thoreau.      /';    \,  i/- 
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ATURE  speaks  no  words.  She 
has  a  voice,  but  her  voice  is  not 
heard.  It  is  a  silent  voice.  The 
woods  are  vocal,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  a  stock  exchange  is  or  a  play- 
ground or  a  grand  stand.  Compared 
with  this  noisy  human  life,  when  you 
stand  in  the  midst  of  Nature,  your  first 
impression  is  a  sense  of  the  silence  of 
Nature.  No  speech,  no  words;  the 
voice  is  not  heard.  This  is  the  first 
lesson  that  Nature  teaches  us.  It  is  a 
lesson  we  learn  from  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  with  the  far  away  blue  overarch- 
ing us.    It  is  a  lesson  of  purity,  of  peace, 
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of  rest.  The  modest  arbutus  peeping 
from  under  the  dead  leaves  of  Winter, 
or  the  sweet  violet  blooming  in  happy, 
contented  silence  at  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
the  breeze  whispering  thru  the  limbs 
of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  trickling  re- 
sponse of  the  stream  that  sings  on  its 
way  over  the  stones  and  between  fringes 
of  wet  swamp  grass,  the  old  winding 
forest  road,  the  glimpse  of  the  river  in 
the  distance,  and,  as  the  sun  sinks  and 
the  twilight  comes,  the  metalic,  liquid 
notes  of  the  enchanting  song  of  the 
hermit  thrush  from  the  farther  depths 
of  the  woods — this  is  Nature. " 
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T  TNDER  New  Hampshire's  new  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  automobiles  on  the  public  highways  of  this  state,  non- 
resident owners  of  machines  are  limited  to  a  ten  days  sojourn  free 
gratis,  after  which  they  will  be  required  to  take  out  a  license. 
The  new  registration  fee  has  been  increased  from  $3  to  $10. 

^  ^  ^ 
\  NEW  magazine.  New  England  Farms,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  monthly  publications  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
issued  monthly  as  an  agricultural  bulletin,  by  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  agriculture  throughout  New  England. 
Upon  application  this  valuable  little  magazine  will  be  sent  to 
your  address  free. 

t5   c5   tj 

T^HE  forestry  service  bureau  at  Washington  has  recently  sent 
out  information  in  regard  to  forestry  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  will  prove  surprising  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  profitable  forestry  is  a  matter  of  long  years  of  cultivation 
and  patience.  "At  Corbin  park,  in  central  New  Hampshire, 
some  17,000  acres  of  forest  have  been  carefully  lumbered  and  for- 
estry practiced  for  five  years  in  accordance  with  a  working  plan 
made  by  the  forest  service.  The  park  is  intended  mainly  for  a 
game  preserve,  and  all  forest  work  is  arranged  with  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the  game.  Nevertheless,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  live  game  and  of  forest  products  more  than  covers  the 
expense  of  management  and  yields  a  satisfactory  profit  on  invest- 
ment, while  the  future  forest  crop  is  steadily  coming  on." 


EDITORIAL—    CONTINUED 


"V\/'ORK  is  to  be  commenced  at  once  on  a  larj^e  hotel  in  Dixville 
Notch,  a  few  miles  from  Colebrook,  in  this  state.     It  is  to 
cost  over  $500,000,  and  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  The 
Balsams,  one  of  the  larg:er  Summer  resorts  in  the  East. 

tj    tj    eS 

T^HE  development  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  Winter  resort,  now 
being  pushed  by  the  railroads,  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
and  some  hotel  keepers,  is  the  subject  of  intelligent  and  helpful 
comment  by  a  writer.  He  says  that  a  whole  lot  of  people  need  a 
Winter  vacation  more  than  one  in  Summer.  In  Summer  they 
have  more  or  less  out  of  door  exercise.  In  Winter  they  hive 
themselves  up  in  hermetically  sealed  offices  and  houses,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  after  the  first  snowfall  they  are  candidates  for 
the  doctor.  A  week's  outing  in  January  or  February  would  do 
them  twice  as  much  good  as  one  in  August,  when  they  have  been 
living  out  of  doors  so  much  of  the  time. 

^    ^    ^ 

T^EW  Hampshire  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  Sum- 
mer  resort  state,  the  money  left  in  the  state  each  year  from 
this  business  reaching  almost  fabulous  amounts,  bnt  now  it  is  be- 
coming known  widely  and  favorably  as  a  Winter  resort  state. 
Hotels  in  all  sections  are  being  equipped  to  cater  to  the  Winter 
pleasure  trade,  and  hotels  will  soon  be  built  specifically  for  this 
class  of  trade.  Sleighing  parties,  coasting  parties,  skating  par- 
ties, and  automobile  parties  are  becoming  as  common  in  Winter 
as  are  the  exercises  indulged  in  by  this  class  of  people  who  come 
here  for  the  Simimer.  There  is  nothing  more  exhilarating  or  that 
tends  more  successfully  to  the  recuperation  of  shattered  nerves 
and  strengthening  of  mental  powers  than  active  participation  in 
open  air  sports  in  the  coldest  Winter  weather. 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  TREES 
IN  WINTER 

By  Carl  Burell 

"VVTHILE  leaves  would  be  considered  by  many  as  essential  to 
the  beauty  of  trees,  yet  in  hunting  for  the  tree  beautiful  we 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  has  no  leaves.  Most  trees  with 
thickly  woven  branches,  dense  thickets,  and  trees  with  close- 
gathered  branches  like  the  lombardy  poplar,  produce  about  the 
same  artistic  effect  with  or  without  leaves.  Some  trees,  like 
those  of  our  fruit  trees,  which  are  neither  beautiful  nor  pictures- 
que, are  more  beautiful  when  covered  with  their  Summer  foliage. 
(H,  Any  tree  is  beautiful  in  Winter  when  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  damp  snow  or  ice.  The  "scrub"  oaks  which  retain 
their  leaves  are  not  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  but  the  "scrub"  or  young 
beeches  in  the  North  which  also  retain  their  leaves  over  Winter 
are  rather  pretty,  as  the  rich  brown  of  their  Autumn  coloring 
quickly  bleaches  to  a  ghastly  white,  and  often  look  a  bit  uncanny 
when  seen  at  night,  especially  against  a  background  of  dark  ever- 
greens. 

d.  Shrubs  with  colored  bark  like  the  striped  maple,  the  red  and 
the  green  osiers,  and  the  year-old  sprouts  of  the  red  maple  are 
seen  to  much  better  advantage  when  denuded  of  leaves,  as  also 
the  gray  and  white  birches ;  particularly  the  latter, 
dl.  The  Tupelo,  if  it  is  an  old  tree,  is  the  most  picturesque  of  any 
of  the  New  England  trees,  and  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when 
leafless — then  it  is  something  to  be  long  remembered. 
(H.  A  tree,  or  group  of  trees  with  or  without  leaves  of  any  kind 
seen  on  a  hill-top  against  the  sky  is  beautiful  at  any  season — it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  gave  the  best  effect. 
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(H.  For  especially  fine  eflFects  go  deep  into  some  old  woods  far  up 
toward  the  Canadian  border  where  gigantic  elm,  bass,  maple,  red 
birch,  and  beech  intertwine  their  branches  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  overhead,  each  tree  with  the  angles  and  curves  peculiar  to  its 
kind;  and  in  the  long  Spring  twilight,  when  the  maple  sap  is  rim- 
ning  free,  look  up  through  the  mazy  net  work  till  all  the  smaller 
twigs  and  branches  are  lost  in  the  gathering  gloom  and  the  pale 
stars  peep  between  the  massive  branches  that  reach  out  like  arms 
to  each  other;  then  one  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Summer  time  with  its  myriad  leaves  that  can  quite  equal  this. 
<n.  Would  that  we  might  all  realize  with  Bryant  that  "The  groves 
were  God's  first  temples,"  and  that  this  is  true  in  Winter  as  well 
as  in  Summer. 


NATURE  SIGNAL  GIVES  WARNING 

AN  experienced  farmer  on  the  lookout  for  a  farm  shies  at  the 
sight  of  a  fallow  covered  with  the  reddish  spikes   of  the 
sorrel.     He  knows  at  once  that  the  soil  is  poor,  and  thin, 
and  will  cost  more  than  its  crops  will  ever  be  worth  in  fertilizers 
of  various  kinds. 

(H,  Weeds  tell  him  a  whole  story  at  a  single  glance.  If  the  leaves 
of  the  coltsfoot  rear  their  heavy  heads,  he  at  once  suspects  the 
presence  of  thick,  sticky  blue  clay,  hard  to  drain  and  cultivate, 
d  Sanewort  and  thyme  proclaim  a  hungry,  sandy  soil;  myrtle, 
the  heaths  and  tormentilla  tell  of  peaty  land  valuable  only  for 
Summer  grazing;  sheep's  sorrel  speaks  of  iron,  the  velerian  and 
ranunculous  of  marsh,  while  veronica,  silene,  the  hybrid  poppy 
and  other  similar  plants  are  sure  signals  of  chalk  and  flint  below 
the  surface. 

dL  For  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  them.  Nature  hangs  out  signals 
of  all  kinds.  She  only  asks  that  men  will  use  their  eyes,  says 
Pearson's  Weekly.  If  they  can,  and  do  so,  she  will  never 
betray  them.  She  has  both  good  and  bad  signs,  which  are  as 
plain  in  their  way  as  red  or  green  lights  to  a  railway  engine- 
driver. 


NATURE  ;j»^NOTE:S 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


The  Marianthus  is  so  called  from  Maria,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
anthius,  a  flower. 

The  Plumbago  of  leadwort  is  thus  called  because  it  was  once  sup- 
posed to  cure  lead  poisoning. 

Tha  Oxalis  takes  its  name  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  acid, 
the  leaves  having  an  acid  taste. 

The  Marica  is  thus  named  from  a  Spanish  word  meaning  "to 
fade,"  an  allusion  to  the  transient  nature  of  the  blossoms. 

The  Hydrangea  is  named  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "a 
water  vessel,"  referring  to  the  cvip  form  of  the  capsule  or  seed 
vessel. 

The  Canna,  or  Indian  shot,  has  its  first  name  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  reed ;  its  second  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  seed 
vessel. 

The  Peony  is  named  after  the  Greek  physician  Paeon,  who  is 
said  to  have  employed  it  in  medicine  and  used  it  to  cure  Pluto 
of  a  wound  inflicted  by  Hercules. 

The  Bleeding  Heart  has  its  popular  name  from  the  shape  of  the 
flowers  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  seed,  which  seems  like  a 
drop  of  blood  depending  from  the  point. 

The  Madeira  Vine  takes  its  common  name  from  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  it  is  grown  with  great  luxuriance. 

The  Marigold  is  a  little  weather  prophet.  If  the  day  is  going  to 
be  fine,  the  flower  opens  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
but  if  wet  weather  is  in  store  the  marigold  does  not  open  at  all. 


NATURE     NOTES 


CONTINUED 


Milk  is  apparently  a  whitish,  opaque  Hquid.  In  reality  it  consists 
of  a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  containing  many  minute  globules  of 
various  sizes.  The  fluid  part  is  called  the  milk  serum  and  consists 
of  water  and  a  number  of  dissolved  solids.  Suspended  in  the  se- 
rum are  little  globules  of  pure  fat,  which  are  semi-solid  and  form 
with  the  serum  a  mixture  called  an  emulsion.  The  solid  constit- 
uents present  in  the  serum  in  largest  quantities  are  sugar  and 
casein,  albumen  and  mineral  matter  in  small  quantities  and  also 
a  little  fibrin,  resembling  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 

Plants  suitable  for  indoor  window  gardens  are :  geraniums,  be- 
gonias not  including  the  Rex  sections,  as  these  are  not  adapted  to 
house  culture;  oleander,  plumbago,  cacti  ficus,  palm,  aspidistra, 
lantana,  fuchsia,  speciosa,  anthurium,  amaryllis,  sword  fern, 
Chinese  primrose,  primula  obconica,  calla,  abutilon,  anthericum, 
Swainsonia,  heliotrope,  chrysanthemvim  and  azalea.  For  vines, 
English  ivy,  hoya,  passiflora,  cobea  and  jasmine.  For  hanging 
plants,  othonna,  saxifraga,  money  musk  and  tradescantia.  For 
bracket  plants,  fuchsia  speciosa,  sword  fern,  begonia  guttata  and 
geranium  Mrae.  Salleroi  will  be  found  excellent,  also  the  single 
petunia  of  the  flower  garden. 


Hail.  When  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  with  vapor,  rising  to  a  high- 
er level,  meets  a  cold  one,  there  is,  of  course,  instant  condensation 
of  vapor  into  ice  by  the  cold,  due  to  expansion;  at  the  same  time 
there  is  generally  a  rapid  production  of  electricity,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  such  light  masses  as  small  hailstones  is  to  give  them 
in  general  rapid  motion  in  various  directions,  successively.  These 
motions  are  in  addition  to  the  vortex  motions,  or  eddies,  caused  in 
the  air  by  the  meeting  of  the  rising  and  descending  currents.  The 
small  ice  masses  then  moving  in  all  directions  impinge  upon  each 
other  sometimes  with  great  force,  producing  that  peculiar  rattling 
sound  which  almost  invariably  precedes  a  hail  shower.  At  the 
same  time  by  a  well  known  property  of  ice,  the  impinging  masses 
are  frozen  together  and  this  process  continues  until  the  weight  of 
the  accumulated  mass  enables  it  to  overcome  the  vortices  and  the 
electrical  attractions,  when  it  falls  as  a  larger  or  smaller  hail- 
stone. 
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MOUNT  WANTASTIQUET 

By  Agnes  L.  Scott 

TI^ROM  my  window  I  can  see  the  grand  old  Wantastiquet  moun- 
tain with  his  head  against  the  East,  on  the  New  Hampshire 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  This  great  green  mountain  lies 
opposite  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  the  Connecticut  river  flowing 
silently  and  rapidly  onward  in  graceful  curves  between  the  two 
states.  The  very  breath  of  all  its  friendhness  and  wild  beauty 
belongs  to  me;  all  its  moods,  all  its  mystery  and  all  its  sun-loved 
colors  give  me  glorious  hours.  Even  through  the  window  pane  I 
love  to  see  the  dark  green  pines  on  its  summit  silhouetted  against 
the  gray  clouds  and  blue  sky;  on  its  slope  the  pines,  hemlocks, 
oaks  and  white  birches  sharply  outlined  against  the  great  rocks. 
Hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day  there  is  always  something  new 
and  beautiful, — so  beautiful  that  I  must  ask  others  to  see  the 
mountain  through  my  eyes. 

dl.  Even  though  this  is  the  month  of  February  old  Wantastiquet 
possesses  a  loveliness  to  which  one  cannot  be  insensitive.  To  see 
the  woods  on  its  slope  in  snow  is  to  see  the  ecstasy  of  Nature. 
There  are  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade;  there  are  the 
Hving,  rejoicing  colors  changing  and  blending  with  varying  tints, 
responding  to  every  passing  cloud.  To  truly  see  the  mountain 
one  must  see  the  clouds,  for  the  mountain,  sky  and  clouds  belong 
together. 

(H.  There  is  such  a  luxuriance  in  the  noble  symmetry  of  the 
mountain,  that  the  great  furrows,  lines,  wrinkles  and  hollows; 
the  carving  and  tracery  of  the  mossy  rocks  all  show  its  architect- 
ural forms.  The  continuous  beds  of  rock  run  in  irregular  course 
along  the  rugged  slope — all  is  sharply  defined  in  their  bold  out- 
jutting  hues. 
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d.  It  is  in  the  early  morning,  the  masses  of  rock  catch  the  light 
and  glow  with  the  deep,  soft  glory,  and  the  dull  hues  of  the  naked 
trees  take  on  brown  tints,  and  the  effect  becomes  more  and  more 
rich  in  the  sunshine.  The  varieties  of  the  shadow  patches  with 
their  tinge  of  deep  red-purple  are  becoming  milder  and  quieter 
toward  the  midday  hour.  There  is  a  silvery-gray  haze,  and  as 
the  day  draws  to  a  close,  the  mountain  is  submerged  in  the  deep 
purple  haze  of  the  night. 

CD.  To  some  generous  impulse  of  the  breeze,  the  clouds  overhead 
the  mountain  are  moving  in  great  masses  across  the  sky,  glowing 
with  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  clouds  are  varied  as  the  colors  of 
the  mountain,  but  one  must  watch  them  glide  with  beautiful 
motions  here  and  there,  or  "hovering  aloft  on  outspread  wings." 
The  clouds  seem  to  embrace  with  gentleness  of  touch  tops  of  old 
Wantastiquet.  Sometimes  they  come  in  single  file,  following  its 
course  for  a  long  time,  then  breaking  in  groups  and  hurrying  on. 
They  are  never  glarish  or  glaring.  They  come  along  the  ways  of 
silence.  No  one  knows  where  they  are  mysteriously  gathered. 
(H.  Here  is  sanctity !  I  have  fed  my  eyes  on  old  Wantastiquet.  I 
have  nestled  in  this  great,  native  friend.  I  have  felt  the  radiat- 
ing warmth  of  the  sunshine  in  my  heart.  As  surely  as  old  Wan- 
tastiquet is  my  rugged  friend,  I  shall  always  love  its  Titanic  feat- 
ures and  its  fleeting  and  wondrous  influences  in  Summer  and 
Winter. 


By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom;  till,  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a  happy  world! 


WINTER 

The  valley  stream  is  frozen, 
The  hills  are  cold  and  bare, 

And  the  wild  bees  of  Winter 
Swarm  in  the  darkened  air. 

I  look  on  the  naked  forest; 

Was  it  ever  green  in  June? 
Did  it  burn  with  gold  and  crimson 

In  the  dim  autumnal  moon? 

I  look  on  the  barren  meadow, 
Was  it  ever  heaped  with  hay? 

Did  it  hide  the  grassy  cottage 

Where  the  skylark's  children  lay? 

Hook  on  the  desolate  garden. 
Is  it  true  the  rose  was  there? 

And  the  woodbine's  murky  blossoms, 
And  the  hyacinth' s  purple  hair? 

I  look  on  my  heart  and  marvel 

If  love  were  ever  its  own — 
If  the  Spring  of  promise  brightened 

And  the  Summer  of  passion  shone? 

Is  the  stein  of  bliss  but  withered 
And  the  root  survives  the  blast? 

Are  the  seeds-  of  the  future  sleeping 
Under  the  leaves  of  the  past? 

Ah!  yes,  for  a  thousand  Aprils 
The  frozen  germs  shall  grow, 

And  the  dews  of  a  thousand  Summers 
Wait  in  the  womb  of  the  snow! 

—Bayard  Taylor 
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THE  OLD  ROOF 


WAS  it  ever  your  fortune  to  occupy  a  room  under 
an  old  roof  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year? 
It  is  80  years  old,  this  roof  of  yours,  and  its  cedar 
shingles  give  out  a  pleasing  fragrance.  Time  has  colored  it 
with  varied  tones  of  rich  brown,  and  it  is  vibrant  and  sen- 
sitive like  an  old  violin.  Its  heavy  timbers  are  rough  and 
show  the  ax  strokes,  and  there  are  even  some  strips  of 
the  bark  which  weathered  the  storms  of  a  century  ago. 
dL  It  is  a  Winter  night,  and  you  are  awakened  by  a  sharp 
report,  like  a  pistol  shot.  You  start  up,  wide-awake  in 
an  instant.  Then  it  comes  to  you  that  the  sound  must 
have  been  a  nail,  starting  with  the  frost.  You  know  that 
it  must  be  a  zero  night,  and  you  look  up  at  the  window  in 
the  roof  and  see  the  frost  on  the  glass  sparkling  in  the 
moonlight. 

(H.  It  is  another  night,  and  when  you  first  put  out  your 
light  it  is  so  intensely  dark  that  you  cannot  distinguish 
the  faintest  glimmer  from  any  of  the  windows.  You  lie 
listening  in  the  darkness  and  presently  you  see  the  snow 
come  hissing  across  the  roof,  driven  by  the  wind.  Soon 
the  sound  becomes  less  distinct,  except  when  there  comes 
a  stronger  gust  of  wind.  You  waken  in  the  night  and 
there  is  a  deathly  stillness.  When  day  comes  your  room 
is  strangely  dim,  and  you  see  that  the  skylight  is  thickly 
muffled  with  soft  white  snow.  After  a  few  days  of  thaw 
it  clears  again,  and  some  morning  j^ou  raise  the  sash,  and 
standing  on  a  chair  with  head  and  shoulders  above  the  roof 
you  look  across  the  white  fields,  and  from  the  woods  be- 
yond you  hear  the  ringing  of  an  ax. 
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(H.  There  is  an  ice  storm,  and  when  the  thaw  comes  the 
pieces  of  the  crystal  coating  fall  from  nearby  trees  and 
crash  upon  the  roof,  breaking  in  many  fragments  which 
slide  down  the  slant  of  the  roof. 

d.  There  are  nights  when  the  wind  strikes  the  roof  with 
a  shock  that  can  be  felt,  and  the  old  roof  shudders  through 
all  its  heavy  frame.  There  is  an  excitement  in  listening 
to  the  wildness  of  the  night,  with  only  the  vibrant  roof 
between  you  and  the  elements. 

dL  Spring  comes  and  one  morning  you  hear  the  first  blue- 
bird. The  sweet  sound  thrills  you  and  you  listen  while  it 
comes  again  and  again.  You  know  that  the  bird  is  perch- 
ed on  the  saddle-board. 

(H.  The  weather  grows  mild  and  you  can  have  the  skylight 
open  nights  and  feel  the  soft  air  drift  across  the  fields 
and  you  see  the  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  purple  and 
brown  on  the  hills  turn  into  the  vivid  green  of  Summer. 
dL  One  night  you  are  awakened  by  the  distant  roll  of  thun- 
der. There  are  faint  flashes  of  lightning.  The  air  is  very 
still,  but  soon  there  is  a  sighing  of  wind  and  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  rustle  uneasily.  The  thunder  becomes  louder 
and  the  flashes  of  light  more  frequent.  You  listen  for  the 
rain.  One  drop  falls.  It  strikes  the  roof  with  a  force 
which  seems  almost  to  bring  forth  a  musical  tone.  There 
is  a  barely  perceptible  pause,  then  more  drops  fall.  Each 
one  sounds  distinct  and  you  think  you  could  count  them, 
but  soon  they  come  too  thick  and  fast  for  that,  and  the 
drumming  of  the  drops  on  the  roof  is  so  loud  as  nearly  to 
drown  out  the  thunder.  The  rain  slackens,  and  the  light- 
ning is  blinding.  There  comes  a  flash  and  the  booming 
roll  of  the  thunder  is  almost  simultaneous.  It  shakes  the 
house.     Your  heart  beats  fast.     You  hold  your  breath, 
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waiting.  Will  the  next  crash  be  nearer?  There  is  a  blind- 
ing flash,  and  the  vicious  rattle  of  the  thunder  follows  be- 
fore you  can  count  four.  The  reverberations  die  away  and 
you  wait  again.  Will  the  next  be  more  distant?  or  —It 
is  farther  oif  this  time,  and  you  breath  again. 
CL  The  fitful  showers  have  settled  into  a  steady  rain  and 
you  listen  to  the  downpour.  The  roof  is  most  sensitive  to 
it,  and  you  can  tell  each  fresh  impulse  of  the  fall.  The 
drops  are  fine  now,  and  come  down  steadily;  then  another 
shower  comes,  and  although  the  first  continues  you  can  hear 
the  larger,  heavier  drops  pelt  down.  You  become  ac- 
customed to  the  sounds  and  gradually  you  drift  off  into  un- 
consciousness. The  morning  dawns  clear,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  fresh  and  bright  from  the  rain,  is  stirred  by 
the  cool  wind. 

(H.  Autumn  comes  and  the  hills  shows  the  gorgeous  color- 
ing of  ripe  leaves.  Frosts  come  and  the  leaves  fall.  You 
can  hear  them  on  the  roof.  They  come  drifting  slowly 
down  and  touch  it  softly. 

<n.  It  grows  colder.  You  can  hear  the  honk  of  geese.  The 
moon  is  shining  and  you  look  from  your  skylight  and  see 
them,  a  large  flock  V-shaped.  You  gaze  till  they  fade  from 
sight:  you  listen  till  their  voices  are  silent.  It  is  cold  and 
you  shiver.  You  close  the  skylight  softly,  but  not  with- 
out its  being  heard.  There  is  a  scratching  sound  at  the 
eaves,  then  a  soft  pat,  pat,  pat,  on  the  roof,  and  a  gray 
head  with  mild  yellow  eyes  peers  in  at  you.  It  is  your 
maltese  cat.  She  mews  plaintively  to  be  let  in,  then  goes 
patting  off  down  tlie  roof  in  disappointment. 
dL  You  rise  before  light,  some  morning,  and  see  Orion 
ghttering  in  the  cold  sky,  and  then  you  know  that  winter 
is  upon  you.  — Susan  Brown  Bobbins. 
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THE  JUNCO 

OR  SLATE-COLORED  SNOWBIRD 
By  Anna  E.  Cobb 

Slate  colored  snowbirds  flit  before  me  in  the  path,  feeding  on  the  seeds 
on  the  snow. — Henry  D.  Thoreau,  December,  1856. 

VX/'HILE  walking  across  the  fields,  or  along  unfrequented  coun- 
try roads  grown  up  to  weeds  and  tall  grasses,  in  late  Octo- 
ber or  November  in  New  England,  one  often  sees  a  flock  of  small 
birds  fly  up  from  the  ground,  and  soon  settle  down  again  a  little 
farther  on.  As  they  rise,  it  will  be  noticed  that  many  have 
white  outer  tail  feathers,  which  look  like  the  letter  V  as  they  fly, 
and  on  getting  nearer,  their  sleek  gray  plumage  and  dark  crown 
with  white  under  parts  clearly  outlined  across  the  gray  breast, 
will  tell  that  they  are  Jimcos  or  slate  colored  Snowbirds.  The 
female  and  young  are  brownish  colored  on  their  backs. 
(2.  While  they  scurry  along  among  the  weeds,  a  brisk  conversa- 
tion may  be  heard,  with  a  "peu,  pen,  peu,"  as  they  pick  up  the 
seeds.  If  this  happens  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  they  have  sat- 
isfied their  hunger,  and  there  are  evergreens  nearby,  one  after  an- 
other will  dart  into  the  thick  foliage,  the  white  V  of  the  tail  feath- 
ers showing  plainly  as  each  little  bird  disappears  for  the  night. 
As  the  weather  becomes  more  severe,  and  deep  snows  cover  the 
weeds,  the  little  Juncos  in  company  with  Sparrows,  and  Chicka- 
dees will  appear  near  farmhouses  and  barns  for  crumbs  and  seeds, 
or  at  "lunch  counters"  provided  by  bird  lovers, 
d.  The  Juncos  remain  in  southern  New  England  states  until  April, 
when  they  leave  for  their  Summer  homes  among  the  hills  in 
northern  New  England  and  New  York.  In  1909,  the  last  record 
I  have  of  them  in  the  Spring  in  Rhode  Island,  is  April  2d.  Dur- 
ing the  Winter  they  live  in  flocks,  but  after  their  arrival  in  the 
North,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  are  in  pairs.     They  still 
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frequent  roadsides  and  pastvires  where  there  are  uprooted  trees, 
or  banks  of  earth, — here  they  place  the  nest,  usually  on  the 
groimd.  The  eggs,  from  three  to  five  in  number,  are  white  with 
brown  spots. 

(H.  The  Junco's  song  resembles  the  Chipping  Sparrow's  but  is 
more  musical,  and  is  often  heard  from  the  top  of  a  spruce  or  other 
evergreen,  which  seems  to  be  their  favorite  perch  while  singing. 
dL  At  one  place  in  northern  Vermont,  where  I  spent  many  of  my 
Summer  vacations,  there  was  a  piazza  roof  just  under  my  win- 
dow, and  a  mountain  ash  tree  nearby.  Quite  often  there  were 
bird  visitors  to  the  tree,  and  sometimes  on  the  roof,  so  I  began 
placing  crumbs  there  hoping  to  attract  them,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  getting  quite  a  company  together.  Many  of  them  were  Jun- 
cos,  and  with  them  Song  and  Chipping  Sparrows.  One  day  a 
Myrtle  Warbler  came,  and  soon  came  again  with  a  younger 
Warbler.  But  the  most  curious  looking  visitor  was  a  white 
breasted  Nuthatch.  Having  never  seen  one  before,  except  on 
the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  I  hardly  knew  the  bird,  for  it 
looked  like  a  tiny  duck,  but  its  "auk,  auk"  was  enough  to  tell  its 
name.  When  the  parent  Juncos  first  came  they  would  fill  their 
beaks  with  food  and  fly  away,  coming  again,  and  again.  After 
the  young  birds  were  able  to  fly  they  soon  learned  the  way, — 
then  there  were  interesting  times,  as  there  were  often  a  dozen  or 
more  birds  on  the  roof  at  the  same  time,  "peu,  peu,  peu"  being 
frequently  heard,  and  once  or  twice  they  flew  in  at  the  window. 
They  also  had  a  beautiful  soft  warble,  which  could  only  be  heard 
by  those  very  near.  I  always  felt  sorry  to  leave  them,  when 
vacation  days  were  over,  but  knew  they  would  soon  fly  south  as 
the  days  grew  colder. 

(H.  There  is  a  pretty  little  fable  about  the  Juncos'  plumage  which 
says,  "When  God  painted  the  birds,  the  little  Junco  sat  still  on 
its  nest." 
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OBSEIIVING  THE  ANTS 

By  Edward  S.  Currier 

"Vl^HEN  one  has  been  impressed  by  the  journalistic  report  of 
*'  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  far  East  where  turmoil  seems 
to  reign  supreme,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  view  a  perfect  com- 
munistic society,  which  can  readily  be  done  in  an  open  field  or 
perhaps  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

(H.  As  we  near  the  woods  our  path  is  here  and  there  strengthened 
by  a  large  boulder  or  a  flat  rock,  either  of  which  if  carefully 
overturned  will  reveal  a  large  colony  of  ants  inhabiting  a  wonder- 
ful system  of  tunnels,  with  here  and  there  a  room  in  which  some 
tunnel  terminates,  designed  perhaps  for  a  store-room  or  to  serve 
as  a  chamber  for  the  larvae  to  be  kept  in  in  a  warm  condition  to 
develop  in,  or  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 

(H.  In  the  center  of  the  colony  is  a  large  room  occupied  by  the 
queen  ant  much  larger  in  size  than  the  common  worker  ant,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  body  of  servants  intently  devoted  to  her.  She 
is  the  mother  of  nearly  all  this  colony,  living  around  her  in  per- 
fect harmony  among  themselves. 

(H.  The  worker  ants  seem  to  have  an  understanding  as  to  where 
each  shall  go  and  what  their  duties  shall  be ;  whether  they  are  to 
act  as  masons  in  the  building  of  new  apartments,  as  guardsmen, 
or  as  servants  to  wait  upon  their  queen. 

(H,  Early  in  the  Summer  swarms  of  ants  may  be  seen  flying 
through  the  air  on  their  wedding  journey.  These  are  from  many 
colonies,  having  taken  flight  together.  When  hatching,  the 
queen  is  provided  with  wings,  which  give  her  an  appearance 
much  diflferent  from  the  common  worker  ant. 

(H.  The  wedding  flight  is  soon  over  and  they  drop  to  the  earth 
when,  strange  to  say,  the  male  soon  dies. 

(II.  When  suitable  location  is  found  to  institute  a  colony  the  queen 
ant  having  no  more  use  for  her  wings  tears  them  off,  and  lays  the 
eggs  for  a  large  brood.  Oftentimes  she  will  be  found  by  the 
adult  workers  and  adopted  as  their  queen  without  the  least 
trouble,  they  living  always  true  to  their  own  species. 
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FLOWERS  and  FOLIAGE 

DID  you  ever  think  how  dif- 
ferent the  world  would  be — 
what  a  sad  want  there  would  be 
in  it — if  it  wanted  flowers  ?  The 
green  herbage  and  foliage  are 
also  beautiful,  both  in  form  and 
in  color.  In  Winter,  when  the 
plants  are  withered  and  the  trees 
are  bare,  how  bleak  and  dreary 
the  country  looks!  When  Spring 
returns,  how  gladly  we  watch  the 
bursting  of  the  buds,  and  behold 
the  trees  and  plants  putting  forth 
anew  their  leaves  and  blossoms  ! 
Bright  flowers,  green  trees,  and 
singing  birds  !  our  hearts  are  the 
lighter  for  them. 
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THE  SLUGGARD'S  GARDEN 

I  passed  thn)ug:h  his  garden 

And  marked  how  tlie  brier, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle 

Grew  higher  and  higher. 

MY  friend  Emmett  is  a  great  gardener.      He  spends 
all  his  leisure  hours  with  spade  and  rake  and  hoe ; 
with  packets  of  seeds  and  bags  of  patent  manure ; 
with  neat  wheelbarrow  and  long  red  garden  hose.      And 
last  Summer  he  asked  me  with  a  proud  humility  to  "come 
and  have  a  look  at  his  little  place." 

I  went.  He  lives  in  a  very  yellow  villa  with  cast-iron 
trimmings  to  its  slate  roof.  All  the  windows  have  win- 
dow-boxes covered  with  virgin  cork.  This  is  renewed 
every  Spring,  so  that  it  always  looks  new — no  unhealthy 
green  mould  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  it.  In  the  win- 
dow-boxes are  pink  ivy  geraniums  and  Paris  daisies.  Very 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  very  neat.  Mrs.  Emmett  sees 
to  that. 

"  Never  a  dead  leaf  on  one  of  them, "  says  her  husband 
proudly. 

Then  he  took  me  round  the  garden.  Near  the  house 
were  beds  of  scarlet  geraniums,  calceolarias,  verbenas  and  j, 

lobelias.  Emmett  likes  a  flower  with  a  Latin  name.  They 
were  very  neat  indeed,  and  each  plant  had  the  due  inches 
of  soil  advised  by  the  "Gardener's Manual."      The  garden 
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is  square  and  sunny.  No  trees,  though  stumps  show  pa- 
thetic. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  beastly  old  elms  when  we  came," 
he  told  me;  "completely  shaded  the  garden.  Couldn't 
get  a  zinnia  to  grow.  So  we  had  them  cut  down.  I  plant 
lobelia  in  the  hollows  of  the  stumps.       See  ?  "       I  saw. 

There  was  a  greenhouse  full  of  gritty-looking  boxes. 
Seeds  for  next  year  of  things  ending  in  "a",  no  doubt. 
The  vegetable  garden  was  as  neat  as  the  flower  garden. 
Not  a  weed  showed  its  head.  Not  a  carrot  dared  to 
groAv  out  of  its  proper  rank.  There  were  frames  where 
cucumbers  grew.  "We  don't  grow  marrows,"  said  Em- 
mett;   "they  are  so  untidy." 

The  vegetables  were  very  neat,  but  they  did  not  look 
succulent.  My  teeth  meeting  in  them,  in  imagination, 
ground  on  the  grit  of  the  dry,  loose  gravelly  path. 

We  returned  to  the  flower  garden. 

"I  see  you  are  admiring  my  petunias,"  Emmett  said 
with  pride,  turning  to  a  bed  of  loose-lipped,  irresponsible 
flowers.  Each  plant,  however,  was  tied  to  a  stick  and 
made  to  behave  itself.  The  bed  looked  like  a  refuge  or 
a  reformatory. 

"Very  fine,"  I  said,  hastily  turning  away.  "And  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  all  this  yourself?  " 

"I  have  a  man  in  once  a  week,"  he  admitted,  grudg- 
ingly, "but  you  see  I  am  out  at  five  every  morning  at  this 
time  of  the  year. " 

"Why,  you  can't  get  enough  sleep." 

"Oh,  we  go  to  bed  about  nine." 

"What  about  digestion!  " 

"You  see  we  have  a  nice  early  meat  tea  at  six.  That 
gives  me  time  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden  before  bed. " 
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I  had  a  sudden  vision  of  the  Emmett's  social  and 
domestic  Hfe.  "Very  creditable,  I'm  sure,"  I  said. 
"Wonderful.  Do  you  ever  grow  any  of  the  old  fashioned 
flowers  ?  " 

"They're  all  old-fashioned,"  he  answered  in  some  sur- 
prise. "I  never  try  experiments  with  seeds.  There's  no 
variety  here  that  hasn't  been  tested  by  the  best  growers 
and  exhibited  at  the  shows." 

The  sun  beat  down  on  the  garden. 

"Look,"  said  Emmett  with  pride,  pointing  to  a  ther- 
mometer on  the  wall,  "ninety-one  in  the  shade."  Emmett 
is  an  old  friend,  and  I  permitted  myself  to  say  that  it  was 
thirsty  weather. 

"Have  some  lemonade,"  he  said  but  without  eager- 
ness. "I  daresay  there  is  some.  My  wife  forgot  to  order 
the  beer.  She  was  gardening  all  day  on  PYiday,  and  it 
escaped  her  memory;  so  we're  out  of  it." 

I  excused  myself.  Emmett  walked  with  me  to  the 
gate. 

"I  don't  press  you  to  stay,"  he  said,  "for  it's  dull 
work  watching  a  man  garden,  and  I  have  some  seedings  I 
must  get  transplanted." 

"In  this  sun?"  I  hazarded.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  do  all 
that  sort  of  work  in  the  kitchen.  It  has  a  nice  stone 
floor,  we  cook  in  the  scullery." 

I  came  sadly  away.  And  I  then  thought  of  my  old 
friend  the  Sluggard,  and  I  thought  of  him  so  kindly  that 
I  walked  a  mile  in  that  sun  to  see  him  and  his  garden. 
Then  the  way  lay  through  cool  lanes  and  up  a  mossy  drive. 

I  found  him  under  the  big,  lop-sided  cedar  that  has 
ruined  the  grass  of  his  lawn.  (Emmett  has  explained 
that  to  me  with  tears,  as  it  were.) 
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He  was  in  a  hammock,  within  reach  was  a  brown  jug 
with  beer  in  it.      I  know  that  well  enough. 

As  I  approached  the  Sluggard  made  no  movement  to 
meet  and  greet  me.  He  only  waved  his  pipe  toward  the 
brown  jug,  and  I  took  it  in  both  hands. 

A  great  bed  of  mignonette  across  the  lawn  was  alive 
with  bees.  Their  hum  and  its  scent  came  to  me  to- 
gether pleasantly.  The  Sluggard  and  I  exchanged  a  few 
words  now  and  then.  The  brown  jug  passed  from  hand 
to  hand. 

Presently  I  said,  "I  wanted  to  see  your  garden." 

"Eh?"  he  answered.  "You've  been  over  to  Em- 
mett's." 

Then  we  both  laughed.  He  swung  his  lazy  length  out 
of  his  hammock,  and  we  walked  around  the  garden  to- 
gether' Memory  still  makes  of  that  garden  an  Eden 
where  dreams  may  walk.  It  was  full  of  weeds,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  pleasant  weeds:  sow-thistle  and  groundsel 
and  chick  weed.  We  pulled  up  an  armful  as  we  went,  to 
take  to  the  rabbits.  It  was  a  true  Sluggard's  garden.  I 
have  never  seen  such  rich  and  luscious  sow-thistles.  The 
thorn,  too ;  its  whiteness  had  rusted,  but  I  have  seen  it  in 
all  its  Spring  glory.  As  for  the  brier,  it  had  grown  un- 
checked and  covered  an  old  broken-down  Summer-house 
with  tangled  trailing  wreaths  of  green  starred  with  the 
beautiful  pale  dog-rose.  Emmett's  rose  trees  only  have 
one  or  two  roses  each,  but  then  the  blooms  are  superb. 

In  the  Sluggard's  garden  grow  lilacs  and  mock-orange, 
red  may  and  white  may  (which  is  unlucky  to  bring  into 
the  house),  great  snowball  guelder  roses,  and  the  golden 
elder,  who  is  the  king  of  all  the  trees.  If  you  pluck  him 
or  prune  him  you  must  ask  his  pardon,  lest  he  blight  all 
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your  garden.  There  are  more  blights  than  are  put  under 
the  microscope  in  the  gardening  books.  I  wonder  whether 
Emmett  ever  plucked  the  golden  elder. 

Here  are  sweet  herbs  all  mingled  in  a  friendly  patch- 
work. Great  red  peonies,  phlox,  flag-flowers,  yarrow, 
meadowsweet  and  poppies  like  sheets  of  flame  spread 
themselves  among  the  cabbages  and  onions.  These  are 
nasturtiums  among  the  marrows,  and  among  the  stocks 
parsley  is  growing. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  got  there,"  said  the  Sluggard 
guiltily. 

"It  looks  very  well,"  I  said;  and  indeed  it  did.  Em- 
mett's  neat  border  of  parsley  showed  no  such  rich  curled 
heads  as  these  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

The  paths  are  overgrown  with  grass,  so  that  they  are 
soft  and  velvety  to  the  tread.  The  old  bush  roses  yield 
small  flowers,  but  they  grant  them  lavishly  and  they  are  very 
sweet.  Emmett' s  pansies  are  three  inches  across,  but  he 
has  one  or  two  on  each  plant,  and  between  the  plants  is 
the  bare,  dry  earth.  In  the  Sluggard's  garden  the  hearts- 
ease is  small ;  but  it  grows  on  long  stalks  and  the  bed  is  a 
couple  of  yards  across.  And  his  lilies !  Undisturbed  for 
years,  the  white  lilies  have  lived  there,  growing  in  grace 
and  in  numbers,  till  now,  passing  near  them  the  scent  is 
enough  to  turn  one's  brain.      The  lily  bed  has  no  weeds. 

"One  must  do  a  little  weeding  sometimes,"  says  the 
Sluggard,  apologetically.  "You'll  stay  to  dinner?  I'll 
go  and  tell  them  indoors.  No  trouble?  Of  course  not. 
I've  only  myself  to  please."  Then  the  Sluggard  strolled 
off  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the  hush  of  that 
green  garden  wraps  me  round,  and  I  stand  by  the  lilies, 
and  just  their  scent  is  more  to  me  than  all  those  Latin- 
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named  vulgarities  of  poor  dear  Emmett.  And  to  the 
Sluggard  those  lilies  are  dearer  than  to  me?  Did  he  not 
weed  them?  So  I  smile  and  sigh  as  I  go  to  meet  him 
where  he  comes  across  the  un trimmed  lawn.  The  Slug- 
gard is  a  lonely  man,  and  I  know  whose  hands  planted 
the  lilies. 


SPRING 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick,  _ 
About  the  flowering  square,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovlier  hue. 
And  drown' d  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea. 

The  colors,  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

— A.  Tennyson 
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THE  WOODPECKER 

IF  we  had  a  woodpecker  in  our  hands,  we  should  see  in  the 
beginning  that  its  bill  is  not  slightly  hooked,  with  the  upper 
mandible  turned  down  at  its  end  and  overlapping  the  under 
mandible,  as  in  the  crow  and  other  birds  that  "  pick  up  a  living," 
but  that  both  madibles  are  of  equal  length  and  cut  squarely  off  at 
the  tip.  It  is,  therefore,  like  a  wedge  or  chisel,  says  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

dl.  Perhaps  the  tip  of  the  bird's  tongue  will  be  seen  appearing 
through  its  nearly  closed  mandables,  and  our  attention  is  at  once 
attracted  by  its  peculiar  shape.  We  discover  that  it  is  remark- 
ably long,  and  when  fully  extended  reaches  almost  if  not  quite  an 
inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  flat,  like  a  crow's,  but 
round  and  fleshy,  and  has  a  sharp,  horny  point,  which,  by  looking 
at  it  very  closely,  we  see  has  a  series  of  barbs  on  both  sides. 
(H.  In  the  meantime  our  hands  have  doubtless  been  pricked  by  the 
bird's  tail  feathers,  each  feather  being  stiff,  bristly  and  pointed  at 
the  end.  Some  of  the  larger  woodpeckers — the  pileated  and 
ivory  bill,  for  instance  — have  this  singular  kind  of  tail  feather 
highly  developed.  The  main  stem  or  shaft  of  the  feather  is  much 
larger  than  usual,  and  each  barb  growing  from  this  shaft  is  curved 
downward  and  inward  and  is  strong  and  pointed.  Comparing  this 
feather  with  the  flat  tail  feather  of  a  crow,  we  see  at  once  how 
different  it  is  in  form. 

d.  The  wings  do  not  impress  us  as  in  any  way  unusual.  They  are 
neither  very  long  nor  very  short,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  toes 
is  so  peculiar  that  they  were  at  once  commented  upon  by  a  blind 
girl,  to  whom  I  had  handed  a  specimen  of  one  of  these  birds.  In- 
stead of  the  disposition  common  to  most  birds,  three  toes  directed 
forward  and  one  backward,  we  discover  two  front  toes  and  two 
hind  ones,  and  we  will  note  also  that  each  toe  is  armed  with  a 
strong  curved  nail. 


LILACS  IN  THE  WOODS 

Close-edged  by  somber  ti^ees  of  forest  build 
A  mass  of  lilac  gleams  within  the  wood, 
Strewing  with  bits  of  purple  loveliness 
A  grassy  hollow  where  a  house  once  stood: 
And  in  this  sheltered  well  a  pine  now  grows 
With  sweet  wild  things— fern,  violet  and  rose. 

Tread  softly  here,  for  here  was  once  a  home: 
Here  man  and  woman  lived  and  loved  and  died. 
Here  suffered  pain  and  tested  simple  joys. 
And  here  to  mark  the  coming  of  the  bride 
Planted  fair  lilacs  that  alone  now  last 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  distant  past. 

Here  rippled  children's  laughter.     Little  feet 
Pressed  the  warm  earth  with  happy, 

fleeting  touch. 
Ran  in  and  out  among  the  lilac  trees 
In  eager  play.     To  them  life  seemed  of  such 
Unending  joy.     To  them  all  days  were  fair — 
Enough  to  live,  to  breathe  the  golden  air. 

Tread  softly  here — this  spot  is  hallowed  ground. 
Here  human  lives  were  passed  in  joy  and  pain: 
Here  souls  were  born,  here  grew,  then 

scattered  wide, 
And  then  the  forest  claimed  its  own  again. 
Here  breathed  life's  struggle — now  abides 

God's  peace. 
We  read  the  promise,  and  our  murm,urs  cease. 

—Lilla  T.  Elder 
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IN  THE  WHITTIER  COUNTRY 

By  Agnes  L.  Scott 

IN  the  cool  and  early  hour  of  an  August  morning  Ave 
started  in  a  carriage  from  Holderness,  New  Hampshire, 
for  the  Sturtevant  farm,  Sunset  Hill,  at  Centre  Har- 
bor, to  see  Whittier's  pine  tree.  We  rode  through  the 
cool  woods,  and  through  the  open  country.  We  passed 
lakes,  fields  and  farms,  and  our  eyes  were  arrested  by  the 
succession  of  towns  spreading  out  before  us  in  their 
lengths  and  breadths.  We  saw  mountains  all  around  us, 
and  the  sister  mountains  in  the  horizon. 
(H.  Before  noon,  we  had  reached  the  Sturtevant  farm. 
We  walked  through  the  path  leading  to  the  woodland, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  rich  woodglade,  stood  Whittier's 
pine  tree,  the  object  of  our  journey,  amid  some  of  the 
loveliest  scenery  in  New  England.  Here  in  the  shade  of 
the  celebrated  pine  tree  we  rested  during  the  heat  of  the 
day. 

dL  The  famous  pine  and  beautiful  scenery,  endless  masses 
of  mountains  around,  and  the  lake  all  warmly  lit  with  the 
sunshine, was  a  view  never  to  be  forgotten.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  trees.  How  strong,  vital  and  endur- 
ing! How  dumbly  eloquent!  Other  trees  dotted  the 
woodland  in  scattered  groups,  but  Whittier's  tree  stands 
compact,  like  a  silent  patriarch  with  a  splendor  all  its  own. 
Instead  of  being  common  like  the  pines  around,  its  chief 
character  was  that  magnificent  strength,  and  mighty 
resistance  to  the  storms  of  ages.  It  is  a  fortress  of  defence 
and  a  spectacle  of  loveliness.      This  tree  is  of  ordinary 
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height,  but  it  is  its  enormous  trunk  and  powerful  boughs 
that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  giant. 
CL  The  tree  bears  the  name  bestowed  by  the  Quaker  poet 
who  dedicated  his  poem  under  its  shadow  as  the  "Wood 
Giant,"  in  1886,  but  which  is  now  called  "Whittier's  Pine 
Tree." 

CD.  Here  one  sees  to  the  east  the  Cardigan  mountains;  to 
the  north  the  Sandwich  range.  Sandwich  Dome,  Wono- 
lancet  and  the  Paugus;  to  the  west  the  Ossipee  range; 
and  here  is  seen  the  beautiful  view  of  Lake  Asquam  with 
its  green,  wooded  islands. 

dL  The  Sturtevant  farm  is  where  Whittier  had  passed  many 
happy  Summers.  He  was  an  early  riser;  always  before 
breakfast  while  at  the  farm,  he  would  walk  out  through 
the  silent,  scented  path  in  the  woodglade  and  behold  the 
glorious  creation  of  the  morning  breaking  forth  over  the 
whole  earth.  He  would  say:  "That  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  mountain  regions." 

d.  It  was  in  the  twilight  hours  that  the  saintly  poet  loved 
to  stand  under  his  favorite  tree  and  watch  the  mountains 
bathed  in  the  sunset  glory.  Here  he  surrendered  himself 
to  the  mountain  mystery.  His  soul  received  the  calm  and 
strength  fi*om  the  glorious  hues  of  the  sun-dropped  splen- 
dor ;  as  the  twilight  deepened  around  him,  he  felt  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  God  from  the  earth  and  skies. 
dL  As  surely  as  he  loved  the  mountains,  he  loved  the  wild 
flowers,  the  singing  birds  and  the  flowing  brooks,  and 
always  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  in  his  daily 
walk  to  see  the  never- failing  beauties  around  him.  The 
sun,  clouds  and  wind  had  their  message  for  him.  He  was 
as  one  with  Nature.  Of  the  wild  flowers,  the  golded-rods 
were  his  favorite.      His  life,  so  beautifully  sympathetic. 
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was  without  a  living  equal  as  an  interpreter  of  Nature. 
dL  It  was  in  the  large,  roomy  house  that  the  Quaker  poet 
entertained  the  neighbors,  young  people  and  children.  A 
delightful  companion  even  to  mere  surface  acquaintances, 
and  naturally  sympathetic  to  all  sorts  of  people.  He 
always  greeted  every  one,  never  waited  to  be  introduced, 
with  the  accustomed  greeting:  "How  does  thee  do." 
dL  Those  who  have  been  entertained  by  the  saintly  poet 
at  the  Sturtevant  farm,  will  never  forget  his  cheerful  man- 
ner, and  large  genialty,  and  his  frank,  straight  gaze  of 
penetrating  eyes — eyes  black  as  night  which  shine  with 
that  big  elemental  humanity.  One  noted  the  poet's  seri- 
ousness, and  his  love  for  goodness  and  truth.  Everybody 
in  New  England  has  felt  the  kindly  words  of  the  sage  in 
all  he  wrote,  but  the  friends  who  have  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  him  amid  the  scenery  of  the  northern  mountains 
can  feel  and  understand  the  man  best,  and  throughout  all 
his  works  is  that  serene  enthusiasm  for  these  mountains. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS 

There  is  not  in  this  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet, 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters  meet; 
Oh  !  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart, 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  Jade  from  my  heart. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green; 
'Twas  not  her  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh,  no — it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 

'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were  near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more  dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  Nature  improve. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

— Thomas  Moore 
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FROM    JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU    :   WHITMAN 

nPHE  indescribable  innocence  and  beneficence  of  Nature — of 
sun  and  wind  and  rain,  of  Summer  and  Winter, — such  health, 
such  cheer,  they  afford  forever!  and  such  sympathy  have  they 
ever  with  our  race,  that  all  Nature  would  be  affected,  and  the 
sun's  brightness  fade,  and  the  winds  would  sigh  humanely,  and 
the  clouds  rain  tears,  and  the  woods  shed  their  leaves  and  put  on 
mourning  in  midsummer,  if  any  man  should  ever  for  a  just  cause 
grieve.  Shall  I  not  have  intelligence  with  the  earth?  Am  I  not 
partly  leaves  and  vegetable  mould  myself?    Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


c^   tS   t5 

T^ATURE,  true  Nature,  and  the  true  idea  of  Nature,  long  ab- 
sent, must,  above  all,  become  fully  restored,  enlarged,  and 
must  furnish  the  pervading  atmosphere  in  poems,  and  the  test  of 
all  high  literary  and  esthetic  compositions.  I  do  not  mean  the 
smooth  walks,  trimm'd  hedges,  poseys  and  nightingales  of  the 
English  poets,  but  the  whole  orb,  with  its  geologic  history,  the 
kosmos,  carrying  fire  and  snow,  that  rolls  through  the  illimitable 
areas,  light  as  a  feather,  though  weighing  billions  of  tons.  Furth- 
ermore, as  by  what  we  now  partially  call  Nature  is  intended,  at 
most,  only  what  is  entertainable  by  the  physical  conscience,  the 
sense  of  matter,  and  of  good  animal  health — on  these  it  must  be 
distinctly  accumulated,  incorporated,  that  man,  comprehending 
these,  has,  in  towering  superaddition,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consciences,  indicating  his  destination  beyond  the  ostensible,  the 
mortal.  Walt  Whitman. 
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NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


npHE  whole  time  in  the  open  air,  resting  at  mid-day,  under  the 
ehns  with  the  ripple  of  heat  flowing  through  the  shadow ;  at 
mid-night  between  the  ripe  corn  and  the  hawthorn  hedge  on  the 
white  wild  camomile  and  the  poppy  pale  in  the  duskiness,  with 
face  upturned  to  the  thoughtful  heaven. 

(H,  Consider  the  glory  of  it,  the  life  above  this  life  to  be  obtained 
from  constant  presence  wnth  the  sunlight  and  the  stars. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
tS   t5    c^ 

A  SINGLE  gentle  rain  makes  the  grass  many  shades  greener. 
So  our  prospects  brighten  on  the  influx  of  better  thoughts. 
We  should  be  blessed  if  we  lived  in  the  present  always,  and  took 
advantage  of  every  accident  that  befell  us,  like  the  grass  which 
confesses  the  influence  of  the  slightest  dew  that  falls  on  it;  and 
did  not  spend  our  time  in  atoning  for  the  neglect  of  past  oppor- 
tunities, which  we  call  doing  our  duty.  We  loiter  in  Winter 
while  it  is  already  Spring.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

^   ^   ^ 

TLJEDGES,  thick  and  high,  and  full  of  flowers,  birds,  and  living 
creatures,  of  shade  and  flecks  of  sunshine  dancing  up  and 
down  the  bark  of  the  trees — I  love  their  very  thorns.     You  do 
not  know  how  much  there  is  in  the  hedges.     We  have  still  the        ,-"> 
woods,  with  here  and  there  a  forest,  the  beauty  of  the  hills,  and       ""^ 
the  charm  of  winding  brooks.     I  never  see  roads,  or  horses,  men,         i  _^ 
or  anything  when  I  get  beside  a  brook.     There  is  the  grass,  and  ^ 

the  wheat,  the  clouds,  the  delicious  sky,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
sunlight  which  falls  on  the  heart  like  a  song.  It  is  the  same,  the 
very  same,  only  I  think  it  is  brighter  and  more  lovely  now  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Richard  Jefferies. 
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THE  RETUF 

BY  RUPERT  EDWi 


T 


iHROUGH  leafy  bowers  and  luxuriant  foliage  fresh 
and  green  teeming  with  myriads  of  winged  crea- 
tures of  the  song  world,  the  soft  rejuvenating  rays 
of  the  sun  filter  in  innumerable  beams  of  hght  which  like 
mighty  magic  wands  awaken  everything  they  touch.  While 
on  the  turf  each  tiny  blade  of  grass,  kissed  into  life  by 
gentle  sunbeams,  bathed  in  refreshing  showers,  and  nour- 
ished in  the  soft  light  of  eventide  by  silvery  drops  of  crys- 
tal dew,  strives  upward  at  dawn  to  meet  the  day  until  o'er 
hill  and  dale,  by  wood  and  stream  a  green,  velvety  mantle 
spreads  where  lately  all  was  white  and  bleak  and  cold. 
d.  The  denizens  of  the  woods,  awakened  from  their  long 
sleep  prowl  about  hungry  and  lean,  in  search  of  food  with 
which  to  break  their  long  Winter's  fast. 
(H.  The  squirrel  leaps  from  limb  to  limb  and  frisks  about 
on  wall  and  fence  with  merry  chirp,  happy  in  his  wild, 
fi'ee  life  so  close  to  Nature. 

<3L  The  wildwood  has  put  on  its  leafy  jacket  to  catch 
rays  of  the  warming  sun,  and  sends  forth  a  sweet  smell:  ^ 
incense  which  carries  man  back  in  memory,  far,  far  av 
into  the  mists  of  long  ago,  and  tells  him  somehow  of 
prehistoric  origin  and  home. 


m<i<m<imi<<<<<<i<k<m<^^^^ 


OF  SPRING 
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d.  Daisies  and  buttercups  in  the  fields  rear  their  heads 
proudly  and  sway  to  gentle  zephyrs. 

dL  The  long  imprisoned  brook  has  burst  its  icy  bonds  and 
flows  along  with  merry  glee  and  gurgling  laughter  until 
with  joyous  ripple  it  meets  the  foaming  river,  and  the  river 
with  swelled  bomidaries  fed  by  scores  of  tiny  brooks  and 
rivulets,  rushes  madly  onward  to  tell  the  wild  ocean  that 
Spring  has  come.  The  ocean  stills  its  mighty  tumultuous 
throbbing,  and  gentle  calm  and  peace  dwell  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep. 

dL  The  tireless  plowman  tills  his  fields  by  day,  and  at  eve 

when  his  chores  are  done  and  the  cows  in  the  barn  chew 

their  cuds  in  lazy  contentment,  sits  beneath  the  sweetly 

scented  blossom-laden  apple  tree  with  his  family,  listening 

to  the  frogs  piping  down  in  the  meadow,  the  whing-g-g 

of  the  night  hawk  overhead,  and  the  plaintiff  call  of  the 

vhippoorwill,  and  laughs  at  savage  mosquitoes  baffled  and 

heated  of  their  prey  by  the  smudge  he  has  built. 

I  Worn  faces  brighten ;    bent  forms  straighten  and,  amid 

tie  hum  of  busy  human  activity,  souls  leap  for  joy.    Faint 

earts  beat  more  firmly  and  hope  displaces  despair,   for 

pring,  a  promise  of  the  resurrection,  is  here  ! 


E  D^fe^:JD    RIAL 


CECRETARY  N.  J.  Bachelder  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture 
figures  that  in  round  numbers  300  New  Hampshire  farms 
were  sold  to  out  of  the  state  buyers,  principally  for  Summer  home 
purposes,  during  the  past  year.  This  accounts,  probably,  for  a 
larger  number  of  Summer  homes,  for  while  a  few  farms  were 
added  to  the  large  estates  alreadj^  established,  others,  in  the  lake 
country,  were  bought  and  subdivided  into  lots,  so  that  on  one  for- 
mer farm  many  villas,  bungalows  and  cottages  will  be  built. 
t§   t5    t^ 

"P\URING  the  past  decade  several  thousand  New  Hampshire 
farms  have  been  sold  to  non-residents  of  the  state.  Many 
old  houses  have  been  modernized  and  converted  into  cosy  and 
delightful  residences  for  the  Summer.  Old  and  decadent  prop- 
erties have  been  vitalized  by  the  galvanic  touch  of  new  and  weal- 
thy ownership.  The  farms  which  have  been  acquired  by  out-of- 
state  buyers  and  converted  into  Summer  homes  have  been  im- 
proved— and  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  increased. 

tS   t§   tj 

I^EW  Hampshire  is  not  the  only  locality  to  feel  the  touch  and 
stimulus  of  an  outside  demand  for  Summer  homes.  The 
same  forces  are  operating  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the 
New  England  states.  The  desire  to  own  a  sightly  Summer  home 
in  the  country  has  induced  many  a  wealthy  resident  of  a  city  to 
pick  up  a  New  England  farm.  Significant  and  interesting,  the 
movement  posseses  economic  and  social  importance.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  handy  automobile,  the  process  is  hkely  to  expand. 
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"Vl/"  T.  Billings,  Manager  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad,  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  issued  an  attrac- 
tive pamphlet  upon  the  advantages  of  New  Hampshire  for  farm- 
ing. It  contains  articles  by  leading  workers  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters which  give  clear  and  indisputable  evidence  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  New  Hampshire  farms  when  handled  in  an  up-to-date 
manner,  and  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  reliable  investigators. 
Send  for  it. 

tS   t$   t5 

T^HE  bill  introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Weeks  for  the  purchase  of  national  forests  by  the 
United  States  ought  to  pass.  New  Englanders  should  be  especi- 
ally active  in  its  svipport.  The  superb  woodlands  in  the  White 
mountains  will  not  long  be  the  delight  of  the  nation  and  the  pride 
of  this  section  of  the  country  unless  something  is  done  to  protect 
them.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  forests  on  the  high 
slopes  of  the  White  mountains  will  be  gone  in  a  few  years,  so  the 
society  for  the  preservation  of  New  Hampshire's  forests  reports. 

'TTHE  forests  of  New  Hampshire  have  more  than  a  timber  value, 
yes,  and  something  more  than  a  sentimental  value  even. 
They  have  a  pecuniary  worth  not  alone  as  timber,  but  as  natural 
decorations  and  health  preservers,  on  which  account  they  contri- 
bute in  a  great  measure  to  the  Summer  resort  attractiveness  of 
New  England. 

TITITHOUT  its  forests  New  England  woxdd  still  have  left  her 
wonderful  drives,  fields,  hills  and  superb  coasts.  But  her 
present  incomparable  superiority  as  a  Summer  resort,  which  meas- 
ured in  dollars  exceeds  the  value  of  the  output  of  all  the  silver 
mines  of  America,  will  be  gravely  impaired  if  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber is  permitted  to  continue  without  restriction. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WINTER 

There's  a  whisper  in  the  air — 
Just  a  gentle  little  breath, 

Through  the  trees  so  gray  and  bare, 
Heralding  old  Winter's  death. 

Wrap  him  in  his  frost-white  shroud. 
Scatter  snowdrops  on  his  breast; 

Silent  ruler,  once  so  proud. 
Gently  lay  him  down  to  rest. 

There  will  be  of  mourners  three; 

Each  a  maiden,  chaste  and  fair. 
Who  will  rue  the  stem  decree. 

And  proclaim  her  heart's  despair. 

March,  with  lam,entations  loud, 
Blinding,  stormy  tears  will  shed 

For  her  erstwhile  lover  proud. 
Numbered  now  among  the  dead. 


April,  modest,  dewy- 
Will  her  choicest  tributes  bring, 

And  in  lily-cups  will  hide 

Teardrops  for  her  sleeping  king. 

Ere  she  takes  a  last  farewell. 
Scatters  she  through  all  the  land. 

Over  hill  and  vale  and  dell, 
Buds  and  bloom  with  lavish  hand. 

May,  round,  rosy,  dimpled  May, 
Softly  trails  her  robe  of  green; 

Sparkling  smiles  chase  tears  away. 
Nature  crowns  her  reigning  queen. 


-Anna  B.  Hadley 
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THE   ROSE   BREASTED   GROSBEAK 

BY  ANNIE  CHASE 

ON  the  white  oak  when  the  buds  have  at  last  opened  their 
"bandboxes"  and  bring  out  the  delicate  whitish-green 
Spring  garments  of  the  tree  you  will  espy  the  Grosbeak 
foraging  among  the  blooms.  Like  the  Scarlet  Tananger,  he  is  one 
of  the  special  guardians  of  the  oaks.  A  tremendous  beetle  eater, 
he  makes  a  specialty  of  potato  beetles ;  he  has  an  eye  also  to  the 
tiny,  troublesome  larvae  which  he  finds  in  the  wee  blossoms  and 
which  he  extracts  with  a  delicacy  and  firmness  of  touch  a  human 
surgeon  expert  might  envy.  See  how  tenderly  he  handles  the 
newly  hung  clusters  with  that  same  bill  which  can  so  startingly 
crash  through  beetles'  armor  or  a  pine  seed  from  its  sturdy  cone 
scales !  Leaf  rollers  are  twisted  out  of  their  cradles  most  uncere- 
moniously by  this  same  bill;  hairless  caterpillars  by  thousands 
are  crushed  in  it ;  gypsy  moths,  tussock  moths,  larvae  and  pupae 
of  leaf,  eating  and  wood  boring  beetles,  wasps,  flies,  grasshop- 
pers, locusts  and  countless  grubs  are  destroyed  by  it. 
dL  Grosbeak  eats  a  few  mild  berries,  fruits,  and  the  seeds  of  al- 
der and  of  birch.  He  does  sometimes  see  fit  to  snap  off  a  few 
blossoms  of  your  fruit  trees  but  not  to  any  dangerous  extent. 
Every  one  who  raises  fruit  knows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  well 
being  of  the  fruit  to  remove  some  of  the  blossoms  on  some  of  the 
young  peaches,  pears  or  apples.  That  which  is  left  will  then  grow 
to  double  the  size  and  beauty  it  could  have  attained  without  the 
pruning  out  of  some  of  the  brethren. 

(H.  Grosbeak  is  not  destructive  of  anything  useful  but  only  one  of 
Nature's  primers;  and  if  he  chances  to  eat  a  few  peas  now  and 
then  from  the  garden,  remember  he  has  killed  potato  beetles 
enough  to  pay  for  them  a  dozen  times  over. 
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dL  Grosbeak's  song  is  somewhat  like  Robin's  to  an  untrained 
ear,  so  much  like  it  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  A  bird  student 
can  however  detect  the  difference  at  once  in  quality  of  tone,  for 
Grosbeak's  is  smoother,  more  liquid  and  more  refined. 
(H,  Grosbeak  is  a  strikingly  handsome  black  and  white  bird  with 
a  dash  of  crimson  just  where  the  white  breast  meets  the  black 
throat, — a  combination  and  arrangement  of  color  which  reminds 
one  of  the  sunrise.     His  nest  is  built  of  twigs  and  grasses. 


HOUSE    BANKING 

IT  seems  strange  that  austere  and  practical  New  England  of 
the  old  days  should  have  combined  utility  and  beauty  so 
nicely  in  matters  of  house  banking.  The  real  protection  to 
the  cellar  came  from  the  piled-up  earth  or  sawdust  that  threw 
itself  between  the  winds  and  the  cellar.  But  there  was  some 
notion  of  esthetic  adornment  mixed  in  with  the  bare  idea  of  bank- 
ing. A  new  Galileo,  whose  name  has  never  been  recorded,  but 
whose  ideals  of  beauty  was  unsurpassed,  cut  fir  trees  and  spruce 
boughs  and  stuck  the  one  in  the  ground  outside  the  banking  and 
placed  the  other  above  the  unhandsome  heaps,  ostensibly  to 
catch  and  hold  the  fleeting  snow,  but  really  to  adorn  the  home 
premises  and  make  them  beautiful  all  Winter. 
dL  Men  who  have  no  poetry  in  their  souls  frequently  become  elo- 
quent when  dwelling  upon  the  charm  of  the  verdant  firs  standing 
in  stiff  and  regular  rows  that  reach  from  the  bleak  north  side, 
past  the  front  door  and  so  on  down  the  side  of  the  curving  drive- 
way that  leads  to  the  home.  Judge  Smith  of  Presque  Isle  con- 
tends that  a  home  with  green  firs  about  its  windows  and  doors 
and  corners  is  most  conducive  to  matrimony,  and  argues  that  the 
girls  of  the  ancient  New  England  broods  used  to  marry  young 
because  all  the  unmarried  men  in  the  neighborhood  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  on  Winter  evenings  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  in 
the  family  parlor  with  the  lamp  turned  away  down  and  listening 
to  the  lullabies  of  the  wind  as  it  sighed  among  the  fragrant  bal- 
sam boughs. —  Bangor  News. 
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FAVORITISM   OF   WILD  FLOWERS 

AT  present  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  Americans  for 
wild-flower  gardens  in  which  the  plants  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  retain  their  native  characteristics,  saj^s  Alice 
Lounsberry  in  the  Delineator.  Many  nurserymen  now  make  a 
specialty  of  supplying  plants  for  the  wild  garden.  Usually  it  is 
better  to  buy  their  stock  than  to  rely  wholly  upon  transplanting 
from  the  woods,  because  under  care  plants  often  develop  exceed- 
ingly strong  roots  which  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  more 
quickly  and  permanently  in  a  garden  than  if  just  taken  up  from 
their  natural  surroundings. 

dL  In  my  garden  I  have  a  wild-flower  corner,  or  it  might  be 
called  a  small  woods  garden,  since  most  of  the  things  dwelling 
there  are  true  inhabitants  of  dense  and  quiet  places.  A  similar 
effect  might  be  achieved  in  a  border  by  those  who  might  have  not 
so  large  a  spare  corner  in  their  gardens. 

dL  The  wild  columbine  has  grown  for  years  in  light,  dry  soil  un- 
der the  full  Sim.  Not  far  from  columbine  their  snuggles  in  the 
May  woods  the  showy  orchid.  The  moccasin  flower  and  the  large 
yellow  lady's  slipper,  with  other  members  of  the  evasive  orchid 
family  are  to  be  found  iu  the  woods  of  May.  In  fact,  these  two 
mentioned  beauties,  along  with  the  showy  orchids,  are  the  three 
representatives  that  have  come  from  their  native  haunts  into  my 
garden.  The  large  yellow  lady's  slipper  thrives  perhaps  the  best 
of  them  all,  and  of  it  I  have  established  a  fairly  large  colony. 
(H,  Often  a  mistake  of  those  who  search  the  woods  for  plants  for 
their  gardens  is  that  they  strive  to  collect  too  many  species.  It 
is  better  taste  to  have  a  few  kinds  and  to  have  them  in  considera- 
ble nimibers.  The  aim  of  wild  flowers  in  a  garden  should  be  to 
form  large,  permanent  colonies;  as  scattered  individuals  they  are 
not  sufficiently  effective. 
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WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FLORA 

THE  plants  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  White  Mountains 
are  of  great  interest.  Dr.  Cutler  in  1784  is  the  first  author 
to  speak  of  their  arrangement  into  zones.  Dr.  Bigelow  in 
1816  determined  most  of  the  phenogamous  plants,  while  stating 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  fauna  and  minerals.  Other 
explorers  were  Benjamin  D.  Greene  and  Henry  Little,  in  1823. 
In  1825  William  Oakes  and  Dr.  Charles  Pickering  made  very  ex- 
tensive researches  among  the  plants,  adding  several  species  never 
found  before.  The  former  continued  his  explorations  the  year 
following  and  afterward.  In  1829  Dr.  J.  W.  Bobbins  explored 
the  entire  range,  decending  into  Great  Gulf  and  visiting  the 
eastern  summits  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Nuttall,  before  this  time, 
detected  several  species  of  great  rarity,  some  of  which  have  hardly 
been  seen  since.  Mr.  Oakes  continued  his  botanical  researches 
for  many  years,  and  intended  to  publish  an  account  of  them. 
dL  The  most  painstaking  botanist  among  the  mountains  has  been 
Professor  Edward  Tuckerman  of  Amherst,  Mass.  He  first  visited 
the  mountain  in  1837.  He  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
linchens  of  this  region,  or  those  plants  which  predominate  in  the 
alpine  district.  In  his  admirable  treatise  upon  the  "Vegetation 
of  the  White  Mountains,"  he  marks  out  four  regions :  First,  the 
lower  forest,  in  which  are  found  the  hard  wood  species  of  trees, 
the  rock  maple,  the  beech,  the  white  and  yellow  birches.  With 
these  are  often  large  white  pines,  firs,  white  spruces,  the  aspen, 
the  witch  hazel,  and  the  mountain  ash.  Secondly,  the  upper  forest 
consists  mostly  of  black  spruce  and  fir,  with  occasional  yellow  and 
canoe  birches,  Frazer's  balsam  fir,  and  a  mountain  ash.  At  four 
thousand  feet  of  altitude  these  trees  are  dwarfed,  but  are  very 
strong,  and  when  close  together  form  a  thicket  almost  impen- 
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etrable.  Among  the  plants  of  the  third  or  sub-Alpine  region,  are 
the  mountain  sandwort,  the  evergreen  cowberry,  the  Labrador 
tea,  and  the  mountain  bilberry.  This  seems  not  to  be  well  char- 
acterized. The  fourth  and  highest  region  is  called  Alpine,  and 
contains  many  plants  peculiar  to  Labrador  and  Greenland.  There 
are  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  these,  and  among  them  are  as  many 
more  lowland  species  which  have  emigrated  to  the  Summit  and 
manage  to  Uve  in  favorable  seasons,  though  often  much  dwarfed. 
The  Hchens  are  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful.  One,  of  a  sulphur 
yellow  color,  is  quite  noticeable,  and  is  a  good  indication  of  the 
visitor's  arrival  in  the  Alpine  district.  Another  is  the  reindeer 
moss,  a  very  common  article  of  food  for  the  most  useful  animal  to 
man  in  Lapland.  The  best  localities  of  these  arctic  plants  are  in 
the  great  gulfs  or  ravines  upon  the  east  side  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. 


March  is  a  month  when  the  needle  of  my 
nature  dips  towards  the  country.  I  am 
away,  greeting  every  thing  as  it  awakes 
out  of  Winter  sleep,  stretches  arms  up- 
ward and  legs  downward,  and  drinks 
goblet  after  goblet  of  young  sunshine. 

— James  Lane  Allen 
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Turtles.  The  turtle  may  be  regarded  as  an  odd  article  of  food, 
since  it  is  the  only  example  of  an  edible  reptile,  at  least  in  this 
country,  Frojt^s'  legs,  again,  are  rarely  eaten  in  this  country, 
though  they  are  easily  digested,  possess  a  delicate  flavor  and 
have  about  the  same  nutritive  value  as  chicken. 

Bats.  The  bat  is  neither  mouse  nor  bird.  It  is  a  quadruped,  for, 
truly  speaking  it  has  no  wings.  A  thin  membrane  stretches  from 
its  neck  to  its  forelegs,  whence  it  is  extended  upon  long  fingers, 
joins  them  to  the  hind  legs,  and  these  to  a  tail  of  considerable 
length.  Thus  all  four  wings  and  tail  are  webbed  together  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  a  duck's  foot,  and  the  flitting  certainty 
of  its  flight  is  accoimted  for.  But  this  is  the  best  he  can  do.  The 
bat  does  not  excel  as  a  pedestrian. 

Toads.  Why  toads  should  have  borne  such  a  bad  name  for  a 
thousand  years  or  more  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  They  do  much 
good  in  gardens,  so  much  so  that  they  are  imported  into  some 
market  gardens  to  eat  the  slugs.  It  is  one  of  the  magnificently 
ugly  animals.  But,  like  a  bulldog,  his  ugliness  is  not  repulsive, 
but  only  half  comic.  His  bright  and  steadfast  eye  is  that  of  one 
of  the  dominant  races.  Set  high  in  the  head,  as  in  a  dormer 
window,  the  toad's  eye  is  not  equipped  for  looking  upwards,  as 
are  the  eyes  of  creatures  which  live  in  terror  of  giant  birds  and 
eagles  (the  eye  of  the  tree-living  monkey,  for  instance,  is  full  of 
fear  and  upward  suppHcation) ;  nor  is  it  like  the  eyes  of  the  fugi- 
tive race,  which  protrude,  so  that  they  can  see  behind  them  and 
mark  the  tactics  of  the  pursuer.  He  has  a  heavy  eyebrow,  which 
shows  that  he  can  dispense  with  supphant  or  fearful  glances  up- 
wards, and  his  eyes  look  straight  ahead,  or  on  either  side,  observ- 
ant and  austere. 
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Birds.  The  chickadee  will  destroy  plant  lice  for  it  sometimes 
eats  5,500  lice  for  breakfast.  The  woodpecker  gets  after  the  bor- 
ers. The  flicker  eats  some  wood  boring  insects.  The  cuckoo  is 
needed  greatly,  for  it  eats  the  hairy  caterpillars  that  prey  on  trees. 
It  sometimes  eats  so  many  of  these  that  its  gizzard  is  often  fuzzy 
with  the  hairs.  The  grosbeak  eats  potato  beetles,  and  two  of 
them  will  keep  a  quarter  of  an  acre  free.  But  aside  from  all 
utilitarian  considerations,  bird  music  is  enough  to  pay  us  for  our 
care  and  protection. 

Flower  Seed.  Some  seeds  take  longer  than  others  to  germinate 
—  for  instance,  hollyhocks,  marigolds,  gillyflowers,  rose  of  heaven, 
zinnias,  come  up  in  from  three  to  five  days,  if  all  circumstances 
are  favorable — that  is,  if  it  is  warm,  moist  and  sunny  enough. 
Asters,  single  dahlias,  sunflowers, cornflowers, mignonette,  morning 
glory,  coreopsis,  picotee  pinks,  wall-flowers,  sweet  Williams,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  annuals  appear  in  from  five  to  seven 
days,  balsams,  pansies,  begonias,  poppies,  verbena,  Drummond 
phlox  and  many  others  in  from  eight  to  ten  days,  columbines, 
phlox,  artemisia,  feverfew,  etc.,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  for- 
get-me-nots, petunia,  nicotiana,  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days, 
others  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days.  Clematis,  perennial  phlox 
and  larkspurs  take  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  days  to  germinate. 

Forests.  The  life  if  nearly  all  forests  is  cut  short  by  fire  or  by 
the  hand  of  a  lumberman.  When  a  spruce  forest  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  young  spruce  do  not  at  once  spring  up  and  cover 
the  burned  area.  The  seed-bearing  cones  have  been  burned,  and 
the  spores  and  seeds  of  other  plants  which  are  readily  carried  by 
the  wind  find  their  way  in  first.  The  task  of  preparing  for  the 
forest  is  begun  again,  but  the  year  after  the  fire,  mosses  and  often 
tiny  flowering  plants  appear.  These  are  replaced  by  the  fire- 
weed,  and  other  flowers  whose  seeds  are  provided  with  hairs  so 
that  they  reach  such  places  quickly.  These  are  soon  joined  by 
raspberries,  roses  and  other  bushes.  Among  these  the  young 
seedlings  of  aspens  appear  in  a  very  few  years.  The  later  grow 
rapidly  and  in  a  score  of  years  form  a  low  sunny  forest.  An  as- 
pen forest  makes  a  brilliant  contrast  with  the  dark  green  forests 
of  spruce. 
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THE  LONESOME  SPRUCE 

By  M.  Bodwell 

HOW  still  it  was !  The  soft  snow  muffled  the  footsteps  as 
eifectually  as  a  thick  carpet  as  I  slowly  made  my  way 
down  the  mountain  side,  following  a  path  made  by  the 
woodchoppers  as  they  went  to  and  from  their  camp  to  the  woods 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Cleveland,  one  of  the  many  picturesque 
peaks  of  the  Franconia  Range.  The  path  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  bushes,  every  twig  of  which  was  heavily  laden  with  a 
pure  white  covering  of  snow.  The  outlines  of  the  rocks  looked 
quaint  and  fantastic  under  their  white  blankets,  and  towering 
over  it  all  stood  the  stately  spruce  and  balsams,  their  long 
branches  drooping  gracefully  under  their  Winter  burden. 
(H,  The  perfect  tranquility  of  it  all  appealed  irresistably  to  me 
and  I  sat  down  upon  an  old  log  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  The  vast  solitude  im- 
pressed me  with  a  weird  sense  of  isolation  as  if  I  had  suddenly 
been  transported  to  an  enchanted  forest  where  for  a  hundred 
years  every  living  thing  was  doomed  to  a  frozen  sleep,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  spell  that  the  distant  snapping  of  a  frost  bitten  twig 
sounded  loud  in  my  ears  and  caused  me  to  start  involuntarily. 
(11,  Looking  down  the  mountain  side  and  over  a  vista  of  spruce 
and  pine,  mixed  with  maple,  birch  and  beech,  could  be  seen  a  tall 
spruce  tree  towering  above  its  mates,  its  spiral  top  pointing  heav- 
enward and  outlined  against  the  blue  sky  as  clearly  as  a  church 
steeple.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  outgrown  its  companions,  having 
so  far  outstripped  them  in  the  race  of  life  that  it  now  stood  in  a 
world  of  its  own.  A  feeling  of  sympathy  for  its  loneliness  swept 
over  me  as  I  gazed  at  it,  when  suddenly  my  attention  was  at- 
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tracted  by  a  gentle  murmuring  sound  and  I  caught  the  sHght 
waving  of  its  topmost  branches  as  a  gentle  little  breeze  passed 
over  it  so  softly  that  down  where  I  was  sitting  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun  catching  its  lofty  top  and 
sending  glints  of  reflecting  brightness  from  its  snow-crowned  head. 
Suddenly,  peeping  around  the  branch  were  two  bright  eyes; 
their  owner  first  cautiously  regarded  me  and  then  proceeded  to 
scold  me  in  true  squirrel  fashion  for  daring  to  intrude  on  its  do- 
main. The  next  instant  the  whir  of  wings  over  my  head  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bright  and  saucy  blue  jay,  who  flew  unerringly  to  my 
lofty  spruce  where  he  alighted,  dislodging  a  little  shower  of  snow 
as  he  did  so.  Soft  and  pattering  steps  now  passed  me  and  a  lit- 
tle brown  and  white  bunny  scurried  to  cover  at  the  foot  of  the 
spruce,  where  he  hid  under  a  protruding  rock.  Next  a  flock  of 
chick-a-dees  took  possession  with  their  cheerful  little  calls,  and 
what  at  first  to  me  had  seemed  a  perfect  solitude  was  suddenly 
teeming  with  life.  What  at  first  glance  had  appeared  to  be  a  si- 
lent forest  proved  to  be  vibrating  with  myriads  of  sounds,  all  the 
more  beautiful  that  they  were  so  delicate  and  unobtrusive  that  to 
careless  observers  they  might  never  appear  at  all. 


COUNTRY  CHEER 

''Hove  the  country's  woodland  ways. 

Its  mossy  dells,  its  brooklets  free, 
The  birds  that  sing  their  happy  lays 

And  lightly  flit  from  tree  to  tree. 
I  love  the  lowing  of  the  kins 

As  o'er  the  meads  they  lightly  pass; 
Each  swaying  tree,  each  clinging  vine 

Is  dear  unto  one  country  lass. ' ' 
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THE  OPEN  ROAD 

Out  past  tlie  bars  of  Square  and  Place, 
And  streets  where  toilers  bear  their  load, 

Past  all  the  hurrying  populace 
There  runs  the  Open  Road. 

How  white  its  ribbon  measures  out 
The  sun-backed  acres  round  the  town! 

How  hoarse  the  People's  empty  shout 
Behind  us  travels  down! 

They  fret,  but  we,  with  scrip  and  staft\ 

Take  pilgrim's  way  some  dusty  eve, 
Behind  the  People  snatch  and  laugh 

Over  the  toys  we  leave. 

Beyond  us  lies  the  healthy  hill. 

Lone  valleys  where  the  brown  streams  meet, 
The  low-roofed  cot,  the  turning  mill, 

The  waving  plainst  of  wheat. 

Before  us  still  the  wide  skies  arch. 
The  primrose  West  with  rose  is  strewed, 

And  shadowy  cloud- battalions  march 
Across  its  solitude. 

The  wild-flower  clusters  brighter  twine. 
The  wild  birds'  note  more  clearly  rings, 

And  from  the  shade  of  beech  and  pine 
Look  forth  the  forest  things. 

But  far  behind,  through  dusty  days. 

The  People  fret  against  their  bars. 
And  set  no  foot  in  open  ways. 

Nor  eye  the  evening  stars. 

And  some  have  paused  by  purple  slope 

To  hear  the  echo  of  their  sighs, 
Turned  back  to  bring  the  People  hope, 

And  toiled  to  make  them  wise. 

For  air  and  the  blue  heav'n  are  free 

(Say  they),  and  peace  is  not  for  few, 
And  these  must  share,  as  well  as  we, 

The  stars  and  morning  dew. 

These  must  come  forth  with  pilgrim  song. 
With  light-winged  scrip  and  strengthening  rod, 

For  unto  all  the  roads  belong. 
And  the  straight  paths  of  God. 

— Maude  Goldring 
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TO  FIND  YOUR  \¥AY  WHEN  LOST 
IN  THE  WOODS 

A  FEW  valuable  hints  are  herewith  reproduced  from  St. 
Nicholas  which  may  prove  valuable  to  parties  who  de- 
sign penetrating  into  forest  recesses :  When  you  discover 
that  you  are  lost,  first  stop  and  pull  yourself  together.  Recall 
the  direction  in  which  you  started  from  camp — whether  you  went 
north,  south,  east  or  west.  You  can  always  do  that  if  you  try. 
The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  compass  points.  When  that  is  done, 
you  will  be  able  to  go  in  the  general  direction  you  wish. 
dl  Find  a  mature  tree  that  stands  apart  from  its  fellows.  Even 
if  it  is  only  slightly  separated  it  will  do.  The  bark  on  this  tree 
will  be  harder,  drier  and  lighter  in  color  on  the  south  side.  On 
the  north  it  will  be  darker,  and  often  at  the  roots  it  will  have  a 
clump  of  mold  or  moss.  On  the  south  side  of  all  evergreen  trees  gum 
which  oozes  from  wounds  or  knot  holes  will  be  hard  and  amber  col- 
ored ;  on  the  north  this  gum  is  softer,  gets  covered  with  dust  and 
is  of  a  dirty  gray.  In  Fall  or  Winter  trees  which  show  a  rough 
bark  will  have  nests  of  insects  in  the  crevices  on  their  south  sides, 
dl.  A  tree  which  stands  in  the  open  will  have  its  larger  limbs 
and  rougher  bark  on  the  south  side.  You  have  many  evergreens 
in  your  part  of  the  country,cone  bearing  or  coniferous  trees — firs, 
spruces,  cedars,  hemlocks,  pines.  They  ought  to  be  good  com- 
passes. Hardwood  trees— the  oak,  the  ash,  elms,  hickories,  mes- 
quites,  etc.,— have  moss  and  mold  on  the  north.  Leaves  are 
smaller,  tougher,  lighter  in  color  and  with  darker  veins  on  the 
south ;  on  the  north  they  are  longer,  of  darker  green  and  with 
lighter  veins.  Spiders  build  on  the  south  sides.  In  the  south  air 
plants  attach  themselves  to  the  north  sides.  Cedars  bend  their 
tips  to  the  south. 
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d.  Any  sawed  or  cut  stump  will  give  you  the  compass  points,  be- 
cause the  concentric  rings  are  thicker  on  the  south  side.  The 
heart  of  the  stump  is  thus  nearer  to  the  north  side.  All  these 
things  are  the  eflFects  of  sun.  Stones  are  bare  on  the  south  side, 
and  if  they  have  moss  at  all  it  will  be  on  the  north.  At  best,  on 
the  sunny  side  only  a  thin  covering  of  harsh,  half  dry  moss  will 
be  found.  On  the  south  side  of  a  hill  the  ground  is  more  noisy 
underfoot.  On  the  north  side  ferns,  mosses  and  late  flowers 
grow.  If  you  are  on  a  marsh,  small  brushes  will  give  you  the 
lesson.  Their  leaves  and  limbs  show  the  same  differences.  Al- 
most all  wild  flowers  turn  their  faces  to  the  south.  There  are 
many  other  signs,  but  I  reckon  you  will  find  these  enough. 
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TAFT  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE 

T)  UT  the  tendency  toward  the  country  and 
J_3  country  life  is  a  tendency  that  we  ought 
to  encourage.  It  tends  toward  sane, 
philosophical  and  quiet  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  life.  It  takes  out  that  nervous  ex- 
haustion of  energy ;  it  takes  out  the  gambling 
spirit;  it  takes  out  of  the  life  of  the  citizen  that 
hurry  and  rapidity  that  carry  men  quickly  to 
the  grave,  and  it  makes  for  the  happiness  of 
individuals  and  families  far  more  than  any 
trade  or  profession  that  brings  you  into  the 
great  maelstrom  of  city  life. 
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READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired— what  side  of 
the  Qutdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you— about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce — about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy" — about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened— about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success— about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind — 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  way, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  (their  habits  and  habitat ),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Pen  sketches  of  nooks  and  corners  "out  there",  and  glimpses  of 
choice  bits  of  pastoral  scenes  redolent  of  field  and  sky  are  invited 
from  sketch  artists,  and  art  students  as  well. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  well,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  cash  reward  will  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given:  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.      Please  address. 
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MAY  FLOWERS 

Trailing  Arbutus 

THEY  were  the  first  to  greet  the 
pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers 
afier  that  dreary  Winter.  Was  it 
not  some  compensation  for  the 
primrose  and  hyacinths  under  the 
hedgerows  in  dear  old  England?  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  this  bit  of 
beauty  in  their  lives.  I  know  those 
women  must  have  put  them  in  some 
quaint  mug  or  pitcher  of  Delft,  and 
set  them  where  the  humble  room 
could  be  made  pleasanter  for  their 
sweetness  and  bloom.  Perhaps  the 
pilgrim  daughters  ventured  to  fix 
the  clusters  in  their  hair,  or  wear 
them  on  their  bosoms.  The  leaves 
are  dwarfe'd  and  rusty,  but  how  in- 
tense, like  a  burning  bush,  is  the 
rose-red  of  the  clusters,  and  how 
spicily  sweet  are  they ! 

— Amanda  B.  Harris 
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FLOWERS  IN  SHAKESPEARE 

IT  IS  sweet  and  refreshing  to  note  in  the  works  of  a 
great  genius  an  intelUgent  reference  to  the  httle 
things  of  Ufe.  Shakespeare,  a  man  born,  "not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time;"  "in  judgment  a  Nestor,  in  genius 
a  Socrates ; "  moving  in  the  same  orbit  with  the  most 
brilliant  lights  of  the  intellectual  world,  was  familiar  with 
the  shades  where  the  modest  violet  grew  and  loved  the 
meadows  where  the  star-eyed  daisies  raised  their  sweet, 
round  faces  to  the  heavens.  His  wisdom  was  deep  and 
profound,  but  he  loved  the  daisies'  golden  hearts,  encir- 
cled by  the  purity  of  their  snowy  petals;  and  the  "purple 
dye  of  the  violet  dim"  was  not  lost  upon  his  mind,  filled 
tho  it  was  by  what  the  world  called  "deeper  things." 
CL  He  who  talks  of  life  with  Homer,  speaks  of  death  with 
Dante  and  who,  in  all  things,  could  equal  the  wisdom  of 
Goethe,  delighted  in  "cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue,"  and 
was  simple  enough  to  study  the  anatomy  of  a  rose  and 
laugh  over  daffodils,  marigolds,  rosemiry,  lavender  and 
lilies. 

dL  The  cowslip  is  said  to  have  been  Shakespeare's  favorite 
flower;  he  seems  to  have  studied  it  with  unusual  minute- 
ness and  affection;  the  simple,  upright,  golden  blossom, 
appealing  to  his  every  sense.  In  the  play  of  "Cymbeline, " 
when  the  beautiful  Imogen  retires  to  rest  and  is  overcome 
by  sleep,  lachimo,  hitherto  concealed  in  a  trunk,  comes 
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forth  to  take  note  of  the  room's  furnishing;  and  arrange- 
ment. He  stands  gazing  at  the  sleeping  princess,  lost  in 
admiration  of  her  beauty : 

"How  bravely  thou  becoraest  thy  bed,  fresh  lily  .  .  . 
'Tis  her  breathing  that  perfumes  the  chamber  thus." 

(U.  And  as  he  daringly  looks  closer  where  the  nightrobe 
has  parted,  leaving  the  snowy  bosom  bare,  he  continues: 

"On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 

(U.  Here  we  find  a  naturalist's  truth  and  a  poet's  imagina- 
tion sweetly  entwined  and  from  it  we  learn  that  in  Shakes- 
peare's analysis  of  the  cowslip,  nothing  was  lost. 
(H.  In  "Mid  Summer  Night's  Dream"  we  have  a  scene  in 
a  wood  near  Athens.  The  fairy  Puck  meets  a  fellow 
fairy,  who  answers  his  query,  "whither  wander  you?"  in 
the  following  w  ords : 

"I  do  wander  everywhere  .  .  . 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen  .  .  . 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors. 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savors: 

I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here, 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear." 

dL  What  more  minute  description  of  a  flower's  different 
parts  and  their  uses  could  one  wish,  than  that  which  the 
little  fairy  sings  out?  Later  on  in  this  same  scene,  Oberon, 
the  fairy  king,  sends  Puck  for  what  he  calls : 

"A  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 

And  maidens  call  it  love  in-idleness." 
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d  Puck  finds  the  flower,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
pansy,  or  "love-in- vain,"  and  on  presenting  it  to  the  king, 
is  answered  thus : 

"I  pray  thee  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 

Quite  over  canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  eglantine; 

There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 

Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight." 

d  So  vivid  is  this  description,  that  each  and  every  flower 
herein  mentioned,  stands  apart  in  a  halo  of  beauty  all  its 
own  and  yet,  all  are  blended  in  one  lovely  setting  of  deli- 
cate shades,  colors  and  grace  which  belong  seemingly  to 
one  object.  And  from  the  whole  there  arises  a  delicate 
perfume  of  the  mingled  odors  of  violets  and  honeysuckle ; 
the  aromatic,  pungent  scent  of  the  wild  thyme,  tempered 
by  the  reticent  little  sweetbriar's  leaves  and  the  healthy 
odor  of  the  yellow  oxlip.  Sweet,  indeed,  must  have  been 
Titania 's  sleep,  lulled  as  she  was 

"In  these  flowers,  with  dances  and  delight." 

(H.  In  '^Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  we  have  a  scene  in 
Leonata's  garden,  where  enter  Hero,  Marguerite  and  Ur- 
sula. In  appointing  a  place  where  he  wishes  Beatrice  to 
conceal  herself  that  she  may  overhear  a  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  Ursula,  Hero  advises  Marguerite  thus : 

"Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bower 
Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter,  like  favorites 
Made  proud  by  princes  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it." 
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dL  Who  but  Shakespeare  could  have  used  this  beautiful 
bower,  shady,  cool  and  cozy ;  the  very  air  of  which  was 
filled  with  the  scent  of  the  fragrant,  over-hanging  vines 
of  the  clinging  honeysuckle,  to  illustrate  this  most  univer- 
sal weakness  of  human  hearts?  " Ripen' d  by  the  sun," 
yet  ingratitude  "forbid  the  sun  to  enter." 
(H.  In  "King  Henry  IV"  Mrs.  Quickly,  the  tavern  hostess, 
does  not  pause  for  delicate  phrasing  as  she  accosts  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  a  London  street : 

"Thou  dastardly  rogue!     Ah  thou  honeysuckle  villain! 
Ah  thou  honey-seed  rogue!" 

is  her  rather  abrupt  greeting. 
The  abusive  phrase  "honeysuckle  villain"  is  not  paradoxi- 
cal however,  for  the  honeysuckle  keeps  such  a  tight  hold 
upon  the  tree  or  trellis  over  which  it  climbs  that  it  leaves 
deep  furrows  on  the  thing  that  has  supported  it. 
(H.  A  figure  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is 
found  in  the  words  of  the  fairy  queen  Titania,  when  upon 
meeting  with  Bottom  in  the  wood,  he  expresses  a  desire 
to  sleep,  she  says: 

"Sleep,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  finger  of  the  elm." 

dl.  Here  we  see  set  forth  the  firm  and  fast  affection  and 
clinging  devotion  which  is  emblematical  of  the  honey- 
suckle. 

dL  In  Hotspur's  rebuke  to  Northumberland  and  Worces- 
ter in  "King  Henry  IV,"  he  says: 

"That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  most  lovely  rose, 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke." 
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dL  Sir  James  Tyrrel  in  "King  Richard  III"  comments  on 
the  tenderness  and  compassion  of  Dighton  and  Forrest, 
whom  he  had  commissioned  to  murder  the  babes  in  the 
tower : 

"Lo,  thus,  'quoth  Digrhton,  'lay  those  gentle  babes: 
'Thus,  thus,  'quoth  Forrest,  'girdling  one  another 
Within  their  innocent  alabaster  arms; 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
Which  in  their  Summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other." 

dL  The  beautiful  simile  of  "four  red  roses  on  a  stalk" 
brings  the  scene  very  vividly  before  the  reader's  eye  and 
we  see  them  distinctly  "girdling  one  another;"  two  inno- 
cents, pure  and  sweet,  healthy  and  vigorous, 

"The  most  resplendent  sweet  work  of  Nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed." 

dL  In  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  King  Ferdinand  calls  Biron 
"an  envious,  sneaping  frost,  that  bites  the  first-bom  in- 
fants of  the  Spring, "  to  which  Biron  replies  : 

"Well,  say  I  am,  why  should  proud  Summer  boast 

Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing? 

Why  should  I  join  in  any  abortive  mirth? 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  newfangled  mirth, 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows." 

(EL  Further  on  when  the  malady  of  love-sickness  infects 
the  court,  each  lord,  endeavoring  to  secretly  dispatch  to 
his  lady-love  a  sonnet,  the  king  writes  thus  to  the  prin- 
cess of  France : 

"So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not. 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose 

As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  night  of  dew,  that  on  thy  cheek  down  flows." 
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dL  In  an  interview  in  which  the  princess  and  her  maids 
are  masked,  Boyet  announces  the  return  of  the  king  and 
his  lords : 

"Therefore  when  they  repair 

Blow,  like  sweet  roses  in  this  Summer  air. 

How  blow?    How  blow?    Speak  to  be  understood, 

Fair  ladies  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud; 

Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown. 

Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown." 

cn.  Who  but  one  of  Shakespeare's  characters  would  ever 
have  made  such  comparison?  And  what  could  have  been 
a  more  appropriate  finale  to  such  a  comedy  than  the  song 
introduced  on  Spring? 

"When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree 
Mocks  married  men." 

<n.  Who  can  see  the  beautiful  Perdita,  in  the  midst  of  a 
garden,  bright  with  clustering  blossoms,  filling  the  air 
with  their  delicious  fragrance;  without  realizing  that  this 
foster-child  of  the  lowly  shepherd  finds  here  a  congenial 
atmosphere ;  and  that  here  in  this  paradise  of  color  and 
perfume,  the  refinement  of  a  gentle  nature  has  found  ex- 
pression? 

CL  As  she  welcomed  the  disguised  king  and  lord  of  Sicilia 
to  the  sheep- shearing  jollities,  she  greets  them  thus : 

"Reverend  sirs. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue:  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  Winter  long; 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing." 
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dL  Later  on  in  the  conversation  she  continues : 

"Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun 
And  with  him,  rises  weeping,— these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  Summer,  and  I  think  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age. 
— daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytheria's  breath;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength— a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids." 

CL  As  Othello  enters  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Desdemona, 
his  heart  fired  with  a  curious  mixture  of  love,  jealousy 
and  murder,  he  slowly  advances  to  the  bedside  of  the 
woman  who  has  given  to  him  all  the  wealth  of  a  strong 
and  true  affection.  As  he  stands  gazing  at  her  sleeping 
form,  jealousy,  urging  the  dark  deed  and  love  seeking  to 
stay  the  fatal  stroke,  he  compares  her  to  a  rose  which,  ere 
long,  must  needs  be  plucked  and  withered.  He  stoops  to 
kiss  her  and  as  he  stoops,  he  says : 

"When  I  have  pluck'd  the  rose, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 

It  needs  must  wither,  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree." 

CL  Ophelia,  of  whom  Laertes  said : 

"Thought  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favor  and  to  prettiness," 

was  a  friend  to  flowers. 

"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance; 
And  there's  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 
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d  The  Duke  of  Illyria  says  of  music  and  to  his  musicians: 

"If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 

Give  me  excess  of  it— 

That  strain  again!  it  had  a  dying  fall: 

O,  it  came  o'er  my  ears  like  the  sweet  sound 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Stealing  and  giving  odor." 

(H.  In  sonnet  LIV  we  find  many  allusions  to  flowers.  The 
following  extract  would  appeal  to  the  most  phlegmatic  na- 
ture; radiant  as  it  is  with  color  and  brightness,  strong 
with  the  force  of  universal  truth  and  sweet-scented  with 
the  perfume  of  both  the  living  rose  and  the  dead,  but  still 
sweet,  leaves. 

"The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  Summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses; 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade. 

Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  do  so; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made." 

dL  Again  in  sonnet  XCIX  he  says : 

"The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide,— 

Sweet  thief,  whence  did'st  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smells. 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath?" 

dL  The  gifts  of  Shakespeare  were  rare  and  his  genius  in- 
comprehensible ;  but  who  know  but  that  they  might  have 
been  as  mere  "canker-blooms"  had  he  not,  through  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  Nature,  had  truth  and  beauty  unfolded 
to  him?  Hidden  deep  in  all  things  and  spread  upon  the 
surface  of  all  things,  God's  truth  shone  and  glittered  with 
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brightness  and  splendor.  Spread  out  before  him  in  a  pano- 
orama  of  pleasing  lights  and  shades,  God's  beauty  ap- 
pealed to  his  inmost  being  and  illuminated  all  things  with 
a  loveliness  divine.      Is  it  strange  that  he  says: 

"Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  Vermillion  in  the  rose!" 

dL  To  claim  the  full  benefit  of  the  legacy  he  has  left  us, 
one  must  absorb  by  himself  and  for  himself  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  what  Shakespeare  has  written.  To  attempt 
to  enlarge  upon,  or  accentuate  the  beauty  of  even  these 
few  selections  upon  the  subject  of  flowers,  the  words  of  a 
common  mortal  are  woefully  inadequate.  One  realizes 
with  Salisbury  in  "King  John,"  that 

"To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

Luella  Knott  in  The  Florida  Revieiv 


SPRING  MAGIC 

A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  ivest, 
And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 

So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread. 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame, 

Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled. 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

— S.  A.  Brooke 
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IS   NATURE   RAPTURE   A    SEARCH 
FOR  HEALTH? 

BY  REV.  ROLAND  D.  SAWYER 

THE  love  of  Nature  is  a  race-old  feeling,  but  one  especially 
to  be  noted  in  the  poetic  temperament.  It  has  found  its 
highest  development  in  the  English  speaking  people,  and 
among  them,  the  completement  of  the  evolution  is  a  certain  in- 
tense love  of  the  earth,  which  I  think  can  be  called  by  no  other 
name  than  Rapture.  It  is  a  state  of  being  completely  bound  up, 
wrapped  up,  in  a  joy  of  communion,  that  sees  and  feels  in  the 
things  which  to  the  ordinary  men  and  women  are  merely  com- 
monplace, a  something  that  stirs  the  deepest  emotions  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  to  be  found  in  its  fullest  type  in  the  life  and  writings 
of  Whitman,  Thoreau,  Jefferies. 

(H.  Reflection  has  made  it  appear  to  me,  that  this  Nature  Rap- 
ture, is  in  part  at  least,  a  search  for  health.  A  great  urge  of  the 
Cosmic  spirit  in  the  breast  of  the  man,  driving  him  out  in  this 
way  to  seek  those  things  that  will  mean  for  him  health.  A  broken, 
or  at  least  weakened  physical  being,  is  the  price  a  man  must  pay 
for  such  a  complete  Nature-Rapture,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Whit- 
man, Thoreau  or  Jefferies.  Now  let  us  see  if  I  am  right.  Tho- 
reau was  an  exceedingly  frail  physical  being.  Narrow  of  chest 
and  weak  of  lung,  he  never  would  have  lived  to  do  anything  in 
the  world  had  it  not  been  for  that  Nature-loving  urge  within  him. 
An  urge  that  drove  him  out  into  the  Open,  and  kept  him  alive 
till  he  had  done  the  work  that  should  make  him  immortal.  Or 
take  Whitman,  tho  Nature  had  before  spelled  great  things  for  his 
soul,  it  is  not  till  the  break  in  health,  till  he  was  hobbling  about 
seeking  to  gain  strength,  that  he  became  enraptured  of  it.      That 
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urge  within  that  enabled  him  to  recover  so  largely  from  his  break- 
down and  to  live  so  long.  Or  again  JeflFeries,  it  is  only  when 
brokn  and  suffering  that  we  find  him  experiencing  those  ecstatic 
moods  at  the  mere  blowing  of  the  winds  across  the  fields  and  in 
his  face. 

(H,  Tho  the  touching  caresses  of  Nature,  to  whom  the  urge  drove 
Jefferies,  could  not  make  him  well,  it  kept  him  alive  for  five 
years,  and  drew  from  him  the  sweetest  touches  that  the  literature 
of  the  world  can  show. 

(H.  Or  take  the  greatest  disciple  of  these  men  that  we  have,  Fiona 
McLeod,  (William  Sharp).  It  was  not  till  recovering  from  a  seri- 
ous illness,  and  during  a  long  period  of  convalescence,  that  he  be- 
gan to  feel  that  sweet  delight  in  the  green  life  all  about  his  little 
cottage,  and  began  to  tell  his  dreams  and  visions  and  feelings,  in 
such  wonderful  language.  There  are  others  like  Heine,  Steven- 
son, Pope,  to  whom  I  should  go  for  illustration  of  my  point,  but 
I  pass  them  over  to  come  to  what  is  most  convincing  of  anything 
to  us,  that  is  to  personal  experience.  As  a  boy  Nature  indeed 
spoke  great  things  to  my  soul,  and  it  was  not  till  the  break  down 
in  my  health  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  I  began  to  get  up  at 
four  and  five  in  the  morning  to  go  out  and  wander  about  the 
woods  and  fields  and  roadside;  that  evenings  I  took  similar 
walks  till  late ;  that  during  any  hour  of  the  day  I  found  delights 
here.  And  as  these  weaknesses  have  hedged  me  in  more  and 
more,  have  my  moments  of  rapture  in  Nature  become  more  fre- 
quent and  more  intense,  and  I  have  come  to  see  that  this  great 
love,  is  the  urge  of  the  Mother  trying  to  heal  her  child. 


''Just  to  be  out-of-doors!  so  still!  so  green! 

With  unbreathed  air,  illimitable,  clean. 

With  soft,  sweet  scent  of  happy  growing  things. 


-im-  fj>. 


FROM   JEFFERIES   :   THOREAU    :   WHITMAN 


A  LL  Nature  is  your  congratulation,  and  you  have  cause  mo- 
"^^  mentarily  to  bless  yourself.  The  greatest  gains  and  values 
are  farthest  from  being  appreciated.  We  easily  come  to  doubt 
if  they  exist.  We  soon  forget  them.  They  are  the  highest 
reality.  Perhaps  the  facts  most  astounding  and  most  real  are 
never  communicated  by  man  to  man.  The  true  harvest  of  my 
daily  life  is  somewhat  as  intangible  and  indescribable  as  the  tints 
of  morning  or  evening.  It  is  a  little  star-dust  caught,  a  segment 
of  the  rainbow  which  I  have  clutched.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

r^  r^  t:^ 

npHE  sun  lodged  on  the  old  gray  cliiFs,  and  glanced  from  every 
pad;  the  bulrushes,  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  delicious  light 
and  air ;  the  meadows  were  a-drinking  at  their  leisure ;  the  frogs 
sat  meditating,  all  sabbath  thoughts,  summing  up  their  week, 
with  one  eye  out  on  the  golden  sun,  and  one  toe  upon  a  reed,  eye- 
ing the  wondrous  universe  in  which  they  act  their  part;  the  fishes 
swam  more  staid  and  soberly,  as  maidens  go  to  church ;  shoals  of 
golden  and  silver  minnows  rose  to  the  surface  to  behold  the  heav- 
ens, and  then  sheered  off  into  more  somber  aisles ;  they  swept  by 
as  if  moved  by  one  mind,  continually  gliding  past  each  other, 
and  yet  preserving  the  form  of  their  battalion  unchanged,  as  if 
they  were  still  embraced  by  the  transparent  membrane  which 
held  the  spawn ;  a  young  band  of  brethren  and  sisters  trying  their 
new  fins ;  now  they  wheeled,  now  shot  ahead,  and  when  we  drove 
them  to  the  shore  and  cut  them  off,  they  dexterously  tacked  and 
passed  underneath  the  boat.  Over  the  old  wooden  bridges  no 
traveler  crossed,  and  neither  the  river  nor  the  fishes  avoided  to 
glide  between  the  abutments.  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
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NATURE      THOUGHTS    —    CONTINUED 


TT  is  sweet  on  awaking  in  the  early  morn  to  listen  to  the  small 
bird  singing  on  the  tree.  No  sound  of  voice  or  flute  is  like  to 
the  bird's  song;  there  is  something  in  it  distinct  and  separate 
from  all  other  notes.  The  throat  of  woman  gives  forth  a  more 
perfect  music,  and  the  organ  is  the  glory  of  man's  soul.  The 
bird  upon  the  tree  utters  the  meaning  of  the  wind — a  voice  of  the 
grass  and  wild  flower,  words  of  the  green  leaf;  they  speak  through 
that  slender  tone.  Sweetness  of  dew  and  rifts  of  sunshine,  the 
dark  hawthorn  touched  with  breadths  of  open  bud,  the  odor  of 
the  air,  the  color  of  the  daffodil — all  that  is  delicious  and  beloved 
of  spring-time  are  expressed  in  his  song.  Genius  is  Nature,  and 
his  lay,  like  the  sap  in  the  bough  from  which  he  sings,  rises  with- 
out thought.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  song;  a  few 
short  notes  in  the  sharp  Spring  morning  are  suflicient  to  stir  the 
heart.  Richard  Jefferies. 

^  t:^  x:^ 

T^ATURE  has  no  arrangement,  no  plan,  nothing  judicious 
even;  the  walnut  trees  bring  forth  their  tender  buds,  and  the 
frost  burns  them — they  have  no  mosaic  of  time  to  fit  in  like  a 
Roman  tessellated  pavement;  Nature  is  Uke  a  child,  who  will 
sing  and  shout  thovigh  you  may  be  never  so  deeply  pondering  in 
the  study,  and  does  not  wait  for  the  hour  that  suits  your  mind. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  may  find  each  day ;  perhaps  you  may 
only  pick  up  a  fallen  feather,  but  it  is  beautiful,  every  filament. 
Always  beautiful;  everything  beautiful!  And  are  these  things 
new — the  ploughman  and  his  team,  the  lark's  song,  the  green 
leaf?  Can  they  be  new?  Surely  they  have  been  of  old  time! 
They  are,  indeed,  new— the  only  things  that  are  so ;  the  rest  is 
old  and  gray,  and  a  weariness.  Richard  Jefferies. 
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THE  ABANE 


E  always  have  a  feeling  of  sadness  when 
we  see  an  abandoned  home,  which  is 


now,  perhaps,  only  foundation  walls, 
with  trees  growing  inside  and  tiger  lilies  beside 
what  was  once  the  doorstep ;  or  a  stark  old  house* 
may  still  stand,  where  the  wind  blows  through 
the  creaky  roof  and  the  openings  that  once  were 
windows  and  doors.  Around  are  the  ancient  or- 
chards, with  bleaching  limbs  and  rotting  trunks. 
Long  ago  the  settler  and  his  wife  hewed  the 
farm  from  the  wilderness,  erected  with  labor 
the  buildings  and  planted  cider  apple  trees  be- 
tween the  rocks.  A  little  brood  was  reared,  and 
one  by  one  went  out  over  the  hills  and  made 
homes  for  themselves,  but  one  remained  on  the 
old  farm,  living  content  under  the  old  roof  tree 
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DNED  HOME 


that  had  sweet  memories  for  its  owner.  But 
finally  no  youngster  clung  to  the  homestead. 
One  went  to  the  city  store,  another  on  the  rail- 
road, one  to  sea,  and  one  out  West.  Age  over- 
took the  old  folks ;  bushes  encroached  on  the 
garden  and  yard,  the  walls  went  to  ruin,  the 
kitchen  roof  tilted  and  fell  in.  The  old  folks 
died,  and  the  house  was  closed.  Swallows  nest 
in  the  broken  chimneys,  and  the  forest  overruns 
the  orchard.  'So  the  old  order  passeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  new,'  and  often  to  better.  On  re- 
mote, untillable  land  it  is  well  for  it  to  return  to 
forest,  for  lumber  is  growing  more  valuable. 
Near  the  railroads  citizens  are  building  Summer 
cottages,  or  repairing  the  old  houses  to  find  there 
recreation  and  peace." 
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npHE  preservation  of  the  celebrated  Glen  Ellis  falls  and  the 
Crystal  cascade  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington  in  Pinkham 
notch,  has  been  assured  through  the  leasing  of  the  property  as 
well  as  the  surrounding  forest  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  club, 
according  to  announcement  made  by  the  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion. The  two  tracts  which  contained  thirty  acres  each,  will  be 
administered  by  the  club  as  a  public  reservation. 

tS  t$  c§ 
T5EFORE  many  weeks  have  come  and  gone,  a  Xerxesian  host  of 
people  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  will  take  leave  of 
their  business  and  come  to  New  Hampshire  to  be  our  Summer 
boarders.  There  will  be  men,  women  and  children  to  make  this 
expedition.  Some  will  come  in  a  few  hours  from  Boston.  Oth- 
ers will  take  a  day  to  get  there  from  New  York.  Not  a  few  will 
put  in  several  days  to  get  from  the  faraway  states  into  a  pleasant 
land.  No  pen  can  describe  the  pleasure  which  awaits  the  Sum- 
mer boarder  when  he  arrives  in  New  Hampshire — or  the  feelings 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  some  as  they  depart.  Some  of  these 
guests  stay  but  a  short  time,  so  prone  are  they  to  sacrifice  hap- 
piness to  lucre.  The  wise  ones,  however,  will  proportion  their 
stay  to  the  beauties,  curiosities  and  elegancies  of  the  place.  Sum- 
mer days  in  this  state  are  altogether  too  short,  and  leave  too  little 
to  the  imagination.  Here  Nature  appears  in  her  richest  attire 
and  dress  in  luxriant  simplicity.  The  choicest  treasures  in  all  the 
world  may  be  found  in  the  quiet  country  towns  of  this  vicinity. 
The  numerous  offsprings  of  New  Hampshire  like  to  return  to  the 
old  farm  and  bring  friends  along.  The  dignified  people  like  it, 
and  the  sagacious  appreciate  it.  It  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
spend  a  vacation. 


EDITORIAL    —    CONTINUED 

T^HE  Summer  boarding  business  has  grown  so  gradually  in  New 
Hampshire,  and,  as  to  that,  throughout  New  England,  that 
its  importance  is  scarcely  realized,  and  each  new  set  of  figures 
concerning  it  comes  as  a  surprise.  General  Charles  H.  Taylor 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  in  an  address  at  Chicago,  recently,  stated 
that  New  England's  annual  income  from  Summer  cottages  and 
Summer  boarders  is  between  150,000,000  and  $60,000,000  and  that 
the  income  exceeds  the  value  of  the  yearly  output  of  all  the  sil- 
ver mines  in  the  United  States,  which  is  138,000,000.  General 
Taylor's  figures  showed  that  here  in  New  Hampshire  four  years 
ago  there  were  $20,000,000  invested  in  Summer  cottages  and 
hotels,  and  that  300,000  vacationists  each  season  spend  about 
$10,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  figures  are  now  altogether 
too  low,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  expended  by  outsiders 
has  grown  fully  35  per  cent  since  they  were  compiled. 

t5    t5    tS 

TTHE  year  1910  will  be  the  greatest  year  in  road  building  that 
New  Hampshire  has  ever  known.  Nearly  $1,000,000  will  be 
expended  for  carrying  out  the  good  roads  movement.  These  three 
great  trunkways  lead  from  the  Massachusetts  line  northward 
through  the  state,  and  are  known  as  the  Merrimack  valley,  which 
leads  through  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Concord,  and  the  east  and 
west  side  boulevards.  The  Merrimack  valley,  or  central  route, 
through  the  lake  region  to  the  mountains,  was  the  first  state  road 
laid  out,  and  work  has  been  in  progress  already  for  two  years,  so 
that  the  permanent  improvements  from  the  Massachusetts  state 
line  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee  are  completed  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  miles  scattered  through  various  towns.  This  year  the  work 
on  this  route  to  the  mountains  is  to  be  continued  from  the  lake 
region  north  towards  the  mountains. 


THE  SHEPARD  WOODS 


(  An  Appreciation  ) 


By  Henrietta  W.  R.  Frost 


Because  I  know  the  Shepard  woods  are  fair: 
Because  I  know,  there  peace  aud  joy  abound ; 

I'm  longing  for  the  days  that  take  me  there, 
For  it  is  hallowed  ground. 

'Tis  there  the  crosiers  of  the  Spring  unroll 
There  resurrection  promise  from  the  clod. 

'Tis  there  the  wind-flower  whispers  to  my  soul 
A  humbler  faith  in  God. 

Perhaps  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  first  to  come 
When  Spring  has  opened  all  her  leafy  bowers 

Or  'tis  the  Veery's  note,  when  day  is  done, 
That  signals  all  my  powers. 

Or  in  the  Summer-time,  with  noon-tide's  heat 
Distilling  fragrance  from  the  pines  o'erhead, 

I  choose  the  cushioned  earth  for  my  retreat 
And  pillow  there  my  head. 

Until  I  dream  of  Nature's  mother-hand 
That  drives  away  unrest,  and  toil,  and  strife; 

Until  I  know  that  this  is  Promised  Land 
The  threshold  of  new  Life. 

A  thousand  things  are  here  for  my  delight 
Because  I  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  and  know. 

The  Summer  stars  shine  brighter  here  at  night 
Because  we  watch  them  so. 

And  so,  'tis  ev'ry  day  of  ev'ry  year 
I  feel  the  Shepard  woods  enroot  my  soul. 

The  home-land  acres  of  a  spot  most  dear 
I  cherrish  for  my  goal. 

Blest  be  the  hand  that  spared  these  noble  trees. 
When  vandal  minds  would  reckless  lay  them  low. 

The  desert  world  needs  rescued  spots  like  these 
Whereon  on  our  hearts  my  grow. 

Oh,  noble  pines,  that  tower  to  heaven's  blue; 

When,  dust-begrimed,  we  pause  to  glance  above. 
We  learn  through  you  the  art  of  being  true: 

We  learn  that  life  is  love. 

NOTE.  The  Shepard  Woods  are  a  beautiful  stand  of  white  pine  bor- 
dering one  of  New  Hampshire's  village  streets.  But  for  the  foresighted- 
ness  of  a  single  citieen  they  would  have  fallen  prey  to  the  lumberman 
long  ago.     Today  they  are  the  Mecca  of  tourists  and  Nature  lovers. 
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GROWTH  OF  PLANTS  AND  SOULS 

PULSES  in  the  ground  beat  noiselessly.      There  are 
no  crises,  no  convulsions.      The  steady  movement  is 
an  irresistable  upward  push  and  expansion.      Watch 
as  we  may,  we  cannot  see  the  grass  grow  or  the  forest  leaf 
opening  its  little  fan. 

(H.  An  inch  is  added  to  the  vine  tendril,  to  the  shoot  of 
the  rose  branch;  when  did  it  come.^^  Are  the  cunning 
processes  all  hidden  away  in  the  night,  under  cover  of 
darkness?  Who  sees  the  arrival  of  the  birds,  the  first 
softening  of  the  sky,  the  first  push  of  brown  and  waxy 
buds,  the  first  curl  the  fern  shakes  out,  the  first  print  on 
the  hepatica  leaf,  the  first  shy  violet  under  the  rock? 
These  things  are  only  approximately  known.  The  earth 
holds  the  secret  of  its  dates,  its  times  and  seasons. 
dL  The  preparation  has  been  going  on  long  and  silently  in 
the  dark  workshop.  The  creative  process  has  brooded 
and  covered  with  its  soft  wings  younglings  of  the  Spring. 
The  sky  has  taken  a  new  and  tender  touch  to  bend  over 
and  welcome  them,  to  shelter  them  when  they  come. 
The  trees,  still  leafless,  w  ake  from  their  sleep ;  they  begin 
to  look  alive.  They  gather  deep  purple  tints,  rich  and 
dark,  against  the  mists  and  the  lighter  hills.  At  their 
feet  the  turf  has  suddenly  grown  bright  emerald,  and  their 
shadows  point  like  long,  slim  fingers,  the  dial  hands  of  the 
year,  outward,  thin,  tapering,  as  the  sun  gets  low. 
dL  Then  the  shrubs  take  up  the  symphony, — a  flame  of 
red,  a  burst  of  sun-bright  yellow,  a  whiteness  as  of  angel's 
robes  and  seraphic  choirs.      The  trees  in  orchard  and  gar- 
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den  are  in  a  mystical  maze  of  pale  and  rosy  and  lilac  tints, 
inpalpable,  melting  into  the  blue  of  the  sky  like  curls  of 
vvhite  smoke  or  billowy  clouds  tinged  with  violet.  Or 
they  rest  against  the  brown  of  plowed  land,  their  delicate 
branches  in  line  contrast.  The  brown  clod  with  its  good 
earth  smell,  the  blossomed  apple  tree,  the  bluebird  on  the 
limb, — Avhat  richer  gift  has  Spring  to  oifer? 
dL  But  now  the  bare  forest  asserts  itself,  the  boughs 
flame,  and,  orange  and  purple  tipped,  nestle  together  in 
the  child-likeness  of  playtime.  They  open  their  tiny  rolled 
and  spiral  and  folded  budgets,  they  shake  out  the  tresses 
of  their  blossoms  and  show  a  sot\  color  on  the  aerial  back- 
ground where  the  branches  accentuate  them  with  dark 
lines.  So  they  thicken  and  fill  the  world,  passing  from 
gauzy  films  to  dense  shades,  deepening  their  shadows, 
strengthening  their  lights ;  but  still  there  is  no  mechanism 
revealed,  no  grinding  of  wheels,  no  revolving  of  spindles, 
no  hint  of  how  it  is  done.  Just  silence  and  God  are  at 
work  in  the  laboratory. 

dL  The  same  great  laws  extend  to  the  spiritual  world,  the 
same  operations  are  carried  out  in  the  growth  of  a  soul; 
for  souls  do  grow,  and  they  grow  silently  from  prepared 
conditions,  even  like  the  grass  of  the  field  or  the  leaf  upon 
the  tree.  They  grow  both  by  taking  in  and  giving  forth, 
by  receptiveness  and  generosity.  Their  channels  are  the 
open  mind  and  heart.  In  the  night  time  as  well  as  in  the 
busy  life,  influences  are  at  work  for  expansion  and  enlarge- 
ment. We  do  not  see  the  process;  we  awake  to  its  re- 
sults. A  beauty  has  appeared  we  know  not  of.  It  comes 
as  the  violet  puts  forth,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley. 
(H.  The  fragrance  of  the  flower  is  no  accident ;  we  know 
not  the  process,  long  and  patient,  by  which  it  was  evolved. 
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In  dark  places  it  was  distilled;  in  Winter  and  rouj^h 
weather,  in  storm  and  cold,  it  was  perfected :  and  at  last 
it  lives  and  breathes  out  of  the  cup  of  a  blossom. 
dL  Such  are  the  hidden  ways  of  the  soul.  Purity,  pa- 
tience, faith,  love,  obedience,  have  distilled  a  precious 
quality,— not  intellect,  not  brilliancy,  not  morality,  but 
the  charm  of  soulfulness,  of  being  alive,  of  having  grown 
by  God's  beautiful  laws,  of  having  imbibed  the  secret  and 
silent  influences  that  permeate  the  universe. 
(H.  We  know  there  can  be  arrest  of  growth,  that  some 
spirits  that  once  grew  and  developed  to  a  certain  point, 
and  gave  promise  of  fine  Springtime  and  a  rich  harvest 
have  stopped  growing,  have  stiffened  into  rigid  form,  have 
closed  their  hearts  and  minds  to  new  truths  and  the  fresh 
revelations  of  God,  have  narrowed  their  affections  and 
sympathies,  and  allowed  an  atrophy  of  enthusiasm,  faith 
and  hope.  Where  has  the  fault  lain?  Not  assuredly 
with  God,  and  Nature  whose  ways  are  all  highways  open 
to  all  human  beings.  The  sad  fact  steals  upon  us  that  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  the  attitute  of  growth  if  we  would 
profit  by  the  divine  breezes,  the  dew  and  sun  of  infinite 
love.  We  can  certainly  shut  ourselves  away  from  these 
influences,  we  can  lose  the  impulse  of  growth.  The  soul 
may  shut  itself  Uke  an  oyster,  and  say,  "  I  will  not  see  or 
hear  or  feel,  and  perhaps  God  himself  cannot  force  the 
passage.  " 

(H.  The  dead  tree  puts  forth  no  new  leaf.  It  stands  stark 
and  grim  amid  its  rustling  mates.  The  sap  arises  no  longer 
to  its  twigs.  It  has  lost  its  opportunity  for  life.  But 
here  are  some  very  old  trees  that  are  still  alive,  still  grow- 
ing, still  crowning  themselves  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
each  May.      They  are  reminders  of  those,  aged  in  years,       ^ 
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but  young  and  ardent  in  spirit,  who  make  new  blossoms 
of  the  soul  yearly  with  the  divine  fragrance  breathing  out, 
and  have  kept  the  eternal  freshness  and  vigor  that  loves 
and  worships  and  aspires,  and  gets  ever  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mysteries  of  being  and  of  God. 

— Christian  Register. 


SONG  OF  SPRING 

My  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  the  Spring 

With  the  step  of  a  hounding  roe, 
For  it  seems  like  the  touch  of  a  seraph's  wing 

When  the  pleasant  south  winds  blow. 

O,  I  love  the  loneliness  that  lies 

In  the  smiling  heart  of  May, 
The  beauty  throbbing  in  violet  eyes, 

The  breath  of  the  fragrant  hay. 


There's  a  great  calm  joy  in  the  song  of  birds. 

And  in  the  voice  of  the  streams, 
In  the  lowly  peace  of  flocks  and  herds, 

And  our  own  soul's  quiet  dream. 

So  my  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  the  Spring 

As  a  lover  to  his  bride; 
And  over  us  both  there  broods  the  wing 

Of  the  angel  at  her  side. 

— Richard  Realf 


{ 
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MY    CATHEDRAL 

By  George  B.  C.  Rugg 

TODAY  is  Sunday.  Being-  a  descendant  of  New  England 
Puritans,  I  went  to  church.  The  service  was  held  in  My 
Cathedral,  a  great  edifice,  perfect  in  detail  and  in  the 
mass.  Overhead  was  a  vault  of  wonderful  construction,  the  work 
of  many  ages.  It  was  blue, — dark  in  the  north  and  west,  lighter 
in  the  east  and  south.  Near  the  zenith,  a  light  so  blinding-  that 
no  man  could  look  upon  it,  shown  down  and  covered  the  floor 
with  gold. 

(U.  My  pew,  cleverly  designed  and  skillfully  constructed,  was  of 
sweet-scented  cedar.  Such  a  dainty  pew  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  cathedral.  But  what  I  liked  about  it  most,  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  movable.  With  a  little  effort  I  could  silently  glide 
from  one  part  of  the  edifice  to  another,  a  right  that  is  enjoyed 
only  by  those  who  worship  in  My  Cathedral. 

(H,  The  music  was  entrancing.  The  clear  soprano  and  the  golden 
tenor  of  the  winds,  now  sweeping  along  in  a  torrent,  now  sighing 
mournfully,  blended  delightfully  with  the  rich  alto  of  the  waters 
rippling  against  my  pew, — all  to  an  accompaniment  of  a  rolling 
diapason,  the  basso  of  the  world  around  me. 

(H,  There  was  no  preacher,  as  preachers  are  today.  There  was  a 
sermon,  but  it  was  a  sermon  delivered  by  everyone  present,  even 
I  myself,  adding  my  mite.  It  was  not  spoken,  not  a  bit  of  it; 
but  it  was  so  clearly  delivered  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  that  a 
the  congregation  sensed  it  and  understood  it  perfectly. 
(H.  The  sermon  that  was  preached  in  My  Cathedral  today  by  the 
laughing  waters,  by  the  blue  sky,  by  the  glorious  sun,  by  the 
verdure  of  the  surrounding  hills, — by  everything  and  everybody 
within  sight  and  hearing — was  not  the  old  type  of  sermon.     It 
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was  not  conducive  to  religious  zeal  of  the  "Praise-the-Lord, 
Amen !"  sort,  nor  was  it  the  kind  to  make  a  man  stand  up  before 
a  chancel  rail  and  loudly  confess  himself  a  miserable  worm  who 
had  committed  all  the  crimes  on  the  calendar.  Nor  did  it  make 
a  man  meek  and  sanctimonious  today,  proud  and  worldly  to- 
morrow. 

(H,  No,  Friends,  the  sermon  in  My  Cathedral  did  not  teach  that 
doctrine;  but,  it  did  teach  that  which  is  good  and  beautiful  and 
true. 

(H.  In  the  first  place,  it  taught  me  to  be  glad  that  I  was  living ! 
Put  a  young  man, — or  an  old  one,  for  the  matter  of  that, — who 
has  red  blood  in  his  veins,  out  on  a  lake  under  a  clear  sky  and  a 
warm  sun,  with  a  gentle  breeze  caressing  his  bronzed  limbs,  lov- 
ingly kissing  his  moist  cheeks  and  playfully  tossing  about  his 
hair,  and  you  will  make  him  to  rejoice  just  at  his  existence.  And 
the  mere  fact  that  he  does  rejoice  and  "feel  his  oats,"  so  to  speak, 
cannot  fail  to  make  him  a  better  man,  cannot  fail  to  subdue,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  his  more  evil  and  vicious  passions.  For 
Evil  and  Depravity  do  not  thrive  in  a  cathedral  designed  of  God 
and  constructed  of  Nature  as  they  do  in  one  designed  and  con- 
structed of  man. 

(H.  Nor  can  Evil  have  a  strong  hold  upon  a  man  glorying  in  his 
strength  when  alone  with  Nature.  There,  the  seductions  and  at- 
tractions of  that  other  life  lose  their  power.  Compared  to  the  de- 
lights he  is  enjoying,  all  others  seem  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 
And  while  worshipping  in  this  My  Cathedral,  he  mentally  vows 
to  leave  them  far  behind  him. 

(H,  Whether  the  true  religion  demand  a  belief  in  a  Trinity,  a 
Unity,  in  partial  or  in  total  Baptism,  does  not,  I  confess,  seri- 
ously disturb  the  congregation  in  My  Cathedral;  and  therefore 
there  are  never  any  long-drawn-out  arguments  on  such  subjects. 
The  one  basic  truth  that  is  firmly  impressed  upon  each  one  there 
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is  the  fact  of  an  Omnipotent,  Omniscient  Power  that  builded  this 
great  world  and  that  stands  for  all  that  is  good.  What  that  power 
is,  whether  the  philosopher's  Nature  or  the  Christian's  God,  en- 
ters into  the  question  but  slightly ;  the  one  fact  impressed  upon 
each  worshipper  in  My  Cathedral  is  that  it  exists  and  that  it  is 
Truth. 

dl.  And  throughout  this  My  Cathedral,  from  the  East,  from  the 
West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South,  rise  to  its  highest  arch 
the  songs  and  anthems  of  praise  which  Man  and  Nature  ever  have 
to  offer  to  Goodness,  to  Beauty  and  above  all,  to  Truth. 
(^  Do  you  wonder  that  I  love  this  My  Cathedral  and  deUght  to 
worship  within  its  walls? 
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BLUETS 

CHE  bluets  have,  as  the  word  denotes,  a  hue 
of  azure.  Not  many  are  the  flowers  so  fa- 
vored with  names  as  this  golden-eyed  darling 
of  the  pastures  and  fields.  In  botanical  nomencla- 
ture it  is  Houstonia  coerulea,  to  honor  Dr.  Hous- 
ton, an  English  botanist,  and  because  it  is  of  such 
heavenly  blue  when  it  opens.  With  the  Philadel- 
phians  it  is  "Quaker  bonnet"— they  could  think  of 
nothing  else  so  coy  and  so  bewitching  to  call  it  by. 
Again  it  is  "Venus'  pride"  and  "dwarf-pink".  It  is 
"innocence"  for  reasons  that  need  no  comments. 
And  finally  it  is  "fairy  flax",  fit  for  elfin  spinning 
and  dantiest  fabric  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies  to 
wear  —Amanda  B.  Harris. 


NATURE^^NLOTES 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSERVATION 


Birds.  All  that  is  necessary  to  attract  birds  to  build  and  live 
near  the  house  is  food,  water  and  a  home.  The  drinking  foun- 
tain can  be  made  of  shallow  bowl  or  pan,  raised  from  the  ground 
so  as  to  make  it  safe  from  cats.  Shrubs  and  trees,  such  as  mul- 
berry, chok  cherry  and  black  cherry,  huckleberry,  dogwood,  June 
berry,  poke  berry,  and  others  should  be  planted  to  supply  food 
for  all  seasons,  and  to  prevent  the  serious  depredations  by  the 
birds  upon  cultivated  fruits.  In  return  the  birds  will  clear  the 
garden  of  insects. 

Rings  of  Fungus  Growth.  Before  people  studied  Nature  to 
learn  the  truth,  and  when  they  delighted  in  all  sorts  of  fancies, 
it  was  claimed  that  rings  of  fungus  growths  were  caused  by  the 
dancing  of  fairies,  by  a  thunderbolt  entering  the  ground,  or  by 
the  work  of  moles.  Various  other  equally  absurd  explanations 
have  been  given.  Now  we  know  that  the  first  fungus  plant  grow- 
ing from  a  spore  takes  from  the  soil  under  and  near  it  all  or  most 
of  the  special  food  that  the  plant  requires.  Only  the  spores  from 
this  plant  that  fall  just  outside  the  exhausted  soil  will  find  good 
fungus  food,  and  so  the  circle  of  successive  growths  widens  be- 
cause only  the  spores  outside  of  the  ring  can  find  food. 

Chipmunks,  squirrels  and  ground  squirrels  take  food  in  their 
mouths  and  with  their  tongues  push  it  out  between  the  teeth  into 
an  elastic  pouch  (connecting  with  the  mouth)  thus  extending  the 
cheeks.  These  pockets  extend  back  under  the  skin  to  the  should- 
ers, and  are  filled  and  emptied  by  the  aid  of  the  fore  feet  and  the 
claws.  They  are  often  stuffed  so  full  of  pieces  of  roots,  stems  and 
leaves  as  to  give  a  very  ludicrous  appearance  to  the  little  animal. 
Roots  and  stems  are  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and 
packed  lengthwise.  Leaves  are  folded  or  rolled  to  fill  the  small- 
est space. 


NATURE     NOTES  —  CONTINUED 


Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the  air  condensed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  bodies  colder  than  itself.  The  dew  does  not  "fall"  from  the 
atmosphere  or  rise  from  the  ground.  There  is  never  dew  on  a 
dull,  cloudy  night  or  on  a  windy  night.  It  may  be  found  on  a 
grass-plot  and  leave  a  gravel  walk  dry  because  grass  is  a  good 
radiator  of  heat  and  thus  rapidly  becomes  cold,  a  vapor  of  warm 
air  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  grass  is  instantly  chilled  into 
dew ;  the  gravel  is  a  bad  radiator  and  parts  with  its  heat  very 
slowly  and  therefore  does  not  condense  the  warm  air.  Dew  never 
falls  on  the  human  body. 

Leaves.  The  manner  in  which  the  leaf-fall  proceeds  in  different 
trees  is  noteworthy.  The  ends  of  the  branches  lose  their  leaves 
first  in  the  ash,  beech  and  hornbeam,  when  the  body  of  the  tree 
is  still  clothed  with  bright  foliage.  The  poplars  and  willows  have 
an  exactly  contrary  habit,  for  when  the  trunk  is  stripped  of  foli- 
age, the  branch  ends  are  still  decorated  with  a  few  lone  leaves 
which  wave  like  ragged  banners  beneath  the  November  sky.  It 
is  remarkable  how  tenaciously  these  last  leaves  cling  to  the  tos- 
sing boughs.  At  last  they  also  come  hurling  to  the  frozen  ground 
and  the  bare  trees  of  the  forest  give  forth  once  more,  under  the 
strong  wind's  urging,  that  stern  sonorous  music  which  will  last 
throughout  the  Winter. 

Hibernation.  The  sleep  of  hibernation  is  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  sleep  of  repose.  If  it  be  complete,  respiration  can  no 
longer  be  detected.  A  torpid  bat  when  disturbed  will  heave  a 
sigh  or  two,  and,  being  left  alone,  again  to  all  appearances 
ceases  to  breathe.  Submerged  in  water  of  a  temperature  slightly 
higher  than  his  own,  the  hedgehog  not  only  continues  to  live,  but 
appears  to  suffer  neither  inconvenience  nor  harm.  Enclosed  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  his  atmosphere  vmdergoes  a  change  so 
slight  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  breathing.  But  circulation 
does  not  cease.  As  respiration  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  of  the  heart  increases,  and  thus,  without  the  stimulus  of 
oxygen,  although  much  more  slowly,  the  heart  continues  to  beat. 
In  the  absence  of  the  fresh  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  times  of 
activity,  uncleansed  and  unrevigorated  and  venous  blood  passes 
on  to  fill  the  whole  system  of  circulation. 
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FLOWERS  OF  SPRING 
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By  R.  p.  Lincoln 


The  crocus  and  the  violet, 

Which  lately  graced  the  wood, 

Have  fled  into  some  fairy  land 
As  tender  fairies  should. 

In  every  field  and  meadow 
Near  every  by-way's  shade, 

A  newer  gift  awaits  us. 
Some  floweret  half  afraid. 

The  honeysuckle's  welcome. 
Beams  from  each  quiet  dale. 

Here  thronged  the  snow-white  lilies, 
Within  the  quiet  vale. 

The  trillion's  curling  flowers. 
Is  hid  beneath  the  leaves. 

The  lilacs  in  the  hedge  row, 
A  purple  vision  weaves. 

The  bursting  apple  blossoms. 

Fill  every  orchard  way. 
An  incense  sweeps  into  the  aisles. 

Thru  all  the  gladsome  day. 

The  gentle  breezes  lightly  fan, 

The  petals  slowly  down. 
And  here  the  silken  harvest 

Sets  up  a  jewelled  crown. 

Spring's  harbingers  are  flaunting 
Their  smiling  heads  on  high. 

On  every  land  to  kiss  the  sun. 
As  the  gold  gleams  quiver  by. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  WALKING 

THE  average  man  does  not  walk  enough.  Most  every  man 
should  walk  from  five  to  ten  miles  a  day  out  of  doors, besides 
taking  some  out  and  indoor  exercise  of  other  kinds.  Never 
ride  when  you  can  make  time  to  walk.  Talking  is  the  exercise 
that  you  should  take  the  most  of  from  youth  to  old  age.  It  is 
the  outdoor  exercise  that  you  should  use  as  much  as  possible  to 
carry  you  to  your  business,  your  pleasures  and  your  other  sports, 
d.  Talking,  to  do  the  most  good,  must  not  be  taken  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  in  regular  daily,  morning,  noon  and  evening,  periods, 
say  somewhat  after  this  style:  After  your  breakfast  walk  an 
hour  or  so  toward  your  office,  store  or  shop.  After  lunch  walk 
for  thirty  minutes  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  way  when  possible. 
After  your  supper  walk  an  hour  or  two  before  bedtime.  If  you 
follow  this  easy  and  simple  rule  you  will  have  spent  three  hours 
or  so,  and  walked  from  five  to  ten  miles  or  so,  according  to  your 
speed  of  walking,  in  the  best  and  largest  and  healthiest  of  the 
gyms — the  great  out-of-doors. 

(H.  One  vital  rule  you  must  obey  in  doing  this  walking  exercise, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  works  of  life,  stop  short  of  fatigue.  If  you 
do  not  do  so,  walking  and  other  things  will  do  you  more  harm 
than  good,  and  will  slowly  shorten  your  usefulness  and  your  life. 
Don't  be  guided  in  the  length  of  your  walks  by  what  some  other 
seasoned  or  unseasoned  walker  may  do ;  be  guided  only  by  your 
own  feeling.  Gradually  lengthen  your  walks  week  by  week  as 
the  walking  muscles  gain  in  strength.  Your  daily  walks  should 
.  better  fit  you  to  immediately  take  up  your  work  or  pleasure  with 
greater  zeal.     Fairly  fast  walking  in  the  outdoor  air  is  Nature's 
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own  hygienic  stimulant  to  better  fit  you  to  again  take  up  the  du- 
ties of  Hfe.  If  you  overdo  your  walking  it  will  act  in  a  depres- 
sive way  and  weaken  your  powers ;  so  never  forget  to  obey  that 
common  sense  health  hint,  "Stop  short  of  fatigue." 
(H,  To  thoroughly  enjoy  yonr  walks  you  must  dress  loosely,  es- 
pecially around  the  neck  and  chest  and  waist.  Wear  easy  fitting, 
medium,  thick  soled  and  low-heeled  footdress.  Have  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  wear  one  pair  one  day  and  the  other  the  next,  this  will 
ease  your  feet  and  your  shoes  will  last  longer.  The  ankles  as 
well  as  the  wrists  should  be  warmly  dressed  at  this  time  of  year. 
Keep  your  mouth  shut  and  carry  the  chest  high ;  lean  your  body 
a  little  forward,  bend  the  knees  a  little,  take  an  easy  and  not  too 
long  a  stride,  and  move  smoothly  along  your  way,  A  perfect 
walk  is  a  sort  of  a  glide  along,  and  there  is  no  jerky  manner 
about  it ;  it  is  a  joy  to  do  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  Don't 
dress  too  warmly  or  heavily,  as  this  will  hinder  the  free  play  of 
your  arms,  body  and  legs,  aud  if  your  walk  is  long,  cause  a  too 
copious  perspiration  which  may  weaken  you  and  so  render  you 
more  liable  to  catch  disease.  The  more  you  are  out  of  doors 
moving  around  moderately  fast  the  less  liable  will  you  be  to 
catch  cold,  for  your  system  is  stronger  to  resist  anything  that 
might  work  it  ill. 

d.  The  afternoon  or  evening  walk  should  be  the  longest,  and 
done  vigorously  enough  to  cause  a  free  sweat,  after  which  take  a 
tepid  bath  and  a  good  rubdown,  and  then  up,  with  a  coarse 
darkly  colored  turkish  towel  of  large  size. 

(H.  The  outdoor  liver  is  generally  the  healthiest  and  longest-lived, 
and  always  gets  the  most  out  of  life,  for  just  to  be  alive  is  a  joy 
to  him.  There  is  a  saying  that  when  men  lived  out  of  doors  their 
hearts  were  as  of  oak,  but  when  they  lived  indoors  their  hearts 
soon  became  as  reeds. 

— R.  J.  Roberts. 


EXCURSIONS  AROUND  THE  LAKE 

Winnipesaukee — 

New  Hampshire's  Most  Beautiful  Inland  Water — Exten- 
sive, Picturesque  and  Easy  of  Access. 

At  Lakeport  wharf  there  lies  at  anchor  the  Excursion 

STEAMER  "INDEPENDENCE" 

which  can  be  chartered  week  days,  (by  the  hour  or  day), 
for  excursions  around  the  Lake, passing  the  various  points 
of  interest  along  shore  and  islands.  Steamer  "Indepen- 
dence" is  a  safe  and  commodious  vessel  85  ft.  long,  and 
is  licensed  to  carry  300  persons.  Regular  trips  each  Sun- 
day at  11.30  A.  M.  from  Lakeport,  touching  at  the  Weirs 
and  Meredith,  and  thence  around  the  Lake  and  islands. 
Rates  for  excursion  parties  according  to  number. 

Write  or  see  W.  T.  WOODMAN,  Manager,  at  the  wharf 
LAKEPORT,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


What  Every  Sensible  Investor  Wants 
THE   SAFEST   POSSIBLE    INVESTMENT 

PAYING  A  LIBERAL  INCOME 

We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  you  a  selection  from  a  list  of 

BONDS 

which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

A  request  from  you  for  our  circular  15  O,  stating  your 
requirements,  will  receive  our  careful  attention.  We  will 
suggest  for  your  consideration  suitable  Bonds  of  excep- 
tional security  paying  a  liberal  income.  .  .  .  (  For  the 
small  investor  we  have  bonds  in  $100  and  $500  denomi- 
nation yielding  nearly  6%.) 

E.H.ROLLINS  &  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

21    MILK  STREET 

CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  The  Vacation  Land 
START  RIGHT 

Secure  a  copy  of 
1909  edition 

New  England 

Vacation  Resorts 

A  valuable  and  indispensable  book 
issued  in  the  interests  of  all  critical 

VACATIONISTS  and  TOURISTS 

Tells  you  Where  to  Go— Where  to  Stay— 

What  to  See  — and  Gives  All  Details 

as  to  Costs  and  Accommodations. 


-FREE  FOR  THE  JiSKING- 


Address     Drawer  3 1 0 


Passenger  Dept. 

h  Station, 

Boston. 

Mass. 


FLOWERS 


HE  VERY  SOUL 

seems  refreshed  on 
the  bare  recollection 
of  the  pleasure  which 
1  the  senses  receive  in 
contemplating,  on  a 
fine  vernal  morning, 
the  charms  of  the  pink,  the  rose, 
the  violet,  the  honey-suckle,  the 
hyacinth,  the  tulip,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  flowers,  in  every  va- 
riety of  figure,  scent,  and  hue; 
for  Nature  is  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of 
her  works,  than  for  variety  and 
profusion.  — Dr.  Knox. 
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What  Every  Sensible  Investor  Wants 
THE   SAFEST   POSSIBLE    INVESTMENT 

PAYING  A  LIBERAL  INCOME 

We  are  in  a  position  to  offer  you  a  selection  from  a  list  of 

BONDS 

which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

A  request  from  you  for  our  circular  15  O,  stating  your 
requirements,  will  receive  our  careful  attention.  We  will 
suggest  for  your  consideration  suitable  Bonds  of  excep- 
tional security  paying  a  liberal  income.  .  .  .  (  For  the 
small  investor  we  have  bonds  in  $100  and  $500  denomi- 
nation yielding  nearly  6%.) 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

21    MILK  STREET 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TEN  CENT  CIGAR 
THE  DEXTER      Londres  Shaped  5c  Cigar 


R.  G.  SULLIVAN,  Manufacturer 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


H.  W.  MERRILL,  PROP. 

A  Summer  boarding  place  where  you  may  enjoy  life— where  you  get 
the  best  of  country  living. 

A  quiet, restful  and  secluded  spot  of  scenic  beauty  on  a  hillside  within 
easy  access  of  village,  trolley  car,  and  city. 

A  vacation  place  of  many  rare  and  excellent  features— good  food— 
hospitality— pure  air— extensive  view— home-like  environment. 

A  little  circular  tells  more;  write  for  it  and  for  rates,  saying  when 

probably  you  would  like  to  come,  and  a  reply  will  be  made 

by  return  mail. 


THE  OPEN  ROAD 

A  Sane  Sweet-Toned  Little  Magazinelet  of  Faith 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  The  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man 

Published  at  Pigeon-Roost-in-the-Woods 

For  Mental  Constipation  and  Brain  Fag.    Recommended  by  Regular 

and  Irregular  Physicians  and  Christian  Psychologists.      One 

Dose  every  Thirty  Days  for  Twelve  Months,  50  cents. 

Painless  Cure  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

"We  have  no  cemetery,  not  even  a  graveyard  at  Pigeon-Roost.  No 
preacher  (except  myself)  no  lawyer  and  the  nearest  doctor,  thank  God 
is  seven  miles  away.    Why  shouldn't  we  be  happy." 

Close  to  the  Soil.       The  Songs  of  Happy  Birds  and  the  Scent  of  the 

Wild  Roses  in  its  Pages.  Fifty  cents  a  Year.   Three  Month's 

Trial  10  cents.  Stamps  or  Coin.  Our  Risk. 

BRUCE  CALVERT,  Editor  and  Publisher 
Lake  County  GRIFFITH,    INDIANA         R.  F.  D.  No.  I 


FARM  PROPERTY  WANTED 

IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  (with  buildings  preferred),  suitable  for  a 
Summer  or  year-round  place.  Must  have  timber  growth  and  cultiva- 
ble land.  Not  particular  as  to  acreage  or  location.  High  altitude  and 
within  easy  access  to  lake  or  stream  are  desired.  Give  particulars  and 
price  for  cash  sale,  also  when  occupancy  may  be  had. 

Address,  J.  H.  S.,  care  of  The  Sketch  Book,   Manchester,  N.  H. 


July  Days 

THE  woods  are  dense  with  full-grown 
leafage.  Of  all  the  trees,  only  the 
basswood  has  delayed  its  blossoming 
to  crown  the  height  of  Summer  and 
fill  the  sun-steeped  air  with  a  perfume  that 
calls  all  the  wild  bees  from  hollow  tree  and 
scant  woodside  gleaming  to  a  wealth  of  honey 
gathering,  and  all  the  hive-dwellers  from  their 
board-built  homes  to  a  finer  and  sweeter  pil- 
lage than  is  offered  by  the  odorous  white  sea 
of  buckwheat.  Half  the  flowers  of  woods 
and  fields  are  out  of  bloom.  Herdsgrasses, 
clover  and  daisy  are  falling  before  the  mower. 
The  early  grain  fields  have  already  caught 
the  color  of  the  sun,  and  the  tasseling  corn 
rustles  its  broad  leaves  above  the  rich  bloom 
that  the  woodcock  delights  to  bore. 

— Rowland  E.  Robinson, 

Prom  "  In  New  England  Fields  and  Woods. " 

The  Sketch  Book  for  July.  1909 


PICTURES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VIEWS 
IN  PRACTICAL  FORM 

HERE  IS  A  COLLECTION  of  views  in  Post  Card  form  of  lakes, 
mountains  and  seashore  and  natural  wonders  in  this  State.  If  you 
have  looked  upon  picturesque  New  Hampshire  these  cards  will  recall 
its  scenic  attractions;  and  if  you  have  yet  to  see,  they  will  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  scenic  grandeur  that  may  be  looked  for  on  the  first  visit 

There  are  twenty-five  in  the  bunch,  and  if  interested  send  a  half  dollar 

for  them.     Or  send  a-dollar-twenty-five  and  get  the  Collection 

and  The  Sketch  Book  for  a  year.      Address 


THE  SKETCH  BOOK 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 


AUTOMOBILE 

ROAD     MAPS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by 
districts;  handsomely  colored,  roads  and  points  of  inter- 
est shown;  of  dealers  or  by  mail;  send  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

WALKER  LITHOGRAPH  AND   PUBLISHING  CO. 
221  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 


FARM  PROPERTY  WANTED 

IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  (with  buildings  preferred) ,  suitable  for  a 
Summer  or  year-round  place.  Must  have  timber  growth  and  cultiva- 
ble land.  Not  particular  as  to  acreage  or  location.  High  altitude  and 
within  easy  access  to  lake  or  stream  are  desired.  Give  particulars  and 
price  for  cash  sale,  also  when  occupancy  may  be  had. 

Address,  J.  H.  S.,  care  of  The  Sketch  Book,   Manchester,  N.  H. 


The  Sketch  Book 
Bureau  of  Information 


(H.  This  department  of  The  Sketch  Book  is  designed 
to  give  by  mail  to  personal  inquiries  any  information 
desired  of  these  things  pertaining  to  New  Hampshire : 
Vacation  places,  unvisited  locations,  camps,  seashore 
resorts,  Summer  hotels,  farmhouse  stopping  places, 
lake  retreats.  Summer  homes  of  every  description, 
boarding  houses,  old  farms,  railroad,  steamboat  and 
stage  connections,  rates  of  travel  and  other  expenses ; 
and  every  kind  of  information  that  appertains  to  your 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  or  indoor  Summer  life  in  New 
Hampshire. 

<IL  This  information  is  first-hand,  accurate,  and  to  be 
depended  upon.  Give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  want, 
when  you  want  it,  for  probable  length  of  time,  and 
you  shall  have  without  expense,  advice  that  will  save 
you  trouble,  travel,  and  tariff. 

(H.  This  service  is  not  limited  to  subscribers  of  The 
Sketch  Book,  but  cordially  extended  to  all  who  may 
desire  it. 

(H.  Inquiries  should  be  accompanied  by  self-addressed 
and  stamped  envelope,  and  will  be  given  prompt  at- 
tention.     Address : 


Bureau  of  Information 
The  Sketch  Book,  Manchester,  N.H. 


AUGUST    DAYS 

SUMMER  wanes,  flowers 
fade,  bird  songs  falter  to 
mournful  notes  of  fare- 
well; but  while  regretfully  we 
mark  the  decline  of  these  gold- 
en days,  we  remember  with  a 
thrill  of  expectation  that  they 
slope  to  the  golden  days  of 
Autumn,  wherein  the  farmer 
garners  his  latest  harvest,  and 
that  to  him  that  waits  come  all 
things,  and  even  though  he 
waits  long,  may  come  the  best. 

From  "In  England  Fields  and  Woods'*  by  R.  E.  Robinson, 
and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 
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PICTURES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  VIEWS 
IN  PRACTICAL  FORM 

HERE  IS  A  COLLECTION  of  views  in  Post  Card  form  of  lakes, 
mountains  and  seashore  and  natural  wonders  in  this  State.  If  you 
have  looked  upon  picturesque  New  Hampshire  these  cards  will  recall 
its  scenic  attractions;  and  if  you  have  yet  to  see,  they  will  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  scenic  grandeur  that  may  be  looked  for  on  the  first  visit 

There  are  twenty-five  in  the  bunch,  and  if  interested  send  a  half  dollar 

for  them.     Or  send  a-dollar-twenty-five  aad  get  the  Collection 

and  The  Sketch  Book  for  a  year.      Address 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK  MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 


AUTOMOBILE 

ROAD    MAPS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  by 
districts;  handsomely  colored,  roads  and  points  of  inter- 
est shown;  of  dealers  or  by  mail;  send  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

WALKER  LITHOGRAPH  AND   PUBLISHING  CO. 
221  HIGH  STREET,  BOSTON 


PUTNAM  &  LAFLAMME 
INSURANCE 

General  Agents  for  New  Hampshire  for  N  itional  Surety  Company  of 

New  York.     We  write  all  kinds  of  Court  Bonds 
Fidelity  Bonds  Burglary  Insurance  Automobile  Insurancf 

REAL  ESTATE  AND   INVESTMENTS 


THE  KENNARD  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


White 
Mountains 

OF 

New  Hampshire 


TOUR  THERE  BY  HIGHWAY  OR  RAILWAY 

IN  SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 

SEPTEMBER  days  have  the  warmth  of 
Summer  in  their  briefer  hours,  but  in 
their  lengthening  evenings  a  prophetic 
breath  of  Autumn.  The  cricket  chirps  in 
the  noontide,  making  the  most  of  what  remains 
of  his  brief  Hfe;  the  bumblebee  is  busy  among 
the  clover  blossoms  of  the  aftermath;  and  their 
shrill  cry  and  dreamy  hum  hold  the  outdoor 
world  above  the  voices  of  the  song  birds,  now 
silent  or  departed.  .  .  .  This  also  the  wafted 
thistledown  and  the  blooming  asters  tell  us,  and 
tho  the  woods  are  dark  with  their  latest  green- 
ness, in  the  lowlands  the  gaudy  standard  of  Au- 
tumn is  already  displayed.  .  .  .  The  upland 
woods,  too,  are  awakened  from  the  slumber  of 
their  late  Summer  days.  How  silent  they  had 
grown  when  their  songsters  had  departed,  rarely 
stirred  but  by  the  woodpecker's  busy  hammer, 
the  chatter  and  bark  of  squirrels,  and  the  crows 
making  vociferous  proclamation  against  some 
winged  or  furred  enemy. 

From  "In  England  Fields  and  Woods*'  by  R.  E.  Robinson,  and 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 
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TRIAL    SUBSCRIPTION 

The  Sketch  Book  3  Months  2Sc 


ARTHUR  E.  VOGEL,  Publisher, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  find  25c  for  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  The  Sketch  Book,  beginning 
with  the  next  issue. 


Name, 


Address, 


The  four  previous  numbers  (to  keep  the  volume  complete)  may  be  had  at  the 
special  price  of  five  cents  each.    Cross  off  numbers  not  wanted 

Find  enclosed  also cents  for  the  June,  July, 

August,  September  numbers  of  The  Sketch  Book. 


IMPORTANT.  Add  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  friends  whom  you  believe  would  be  interested  in  a 
different  magazine  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  and  for 
your  kindness  there  will  be  mailed  you  a  gift  book  worth 
while  your  time  and  trouble. 


Use  an  additional  sheet  for  more  names 
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TRIAL    SUBSCRIPTION 

The  Sketch  Book  3  Months  25c 


ARTHUR  E.  VOGEL,  Publisher, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  find  25c  for  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  The  Sketch  Book,  beginning 
with  the  December  issue. 


Name, 

Address, 


The  FIVE  previous  numbers  (to  keep  the  volume  complete)  may  be  had  at  the 
special  price  of  five  cents  each.    Cross  off  numbers  not  wanted 

Find  enclosed  also cents  for  the  June,  July, 

August,  September,  October  Sketch  Books. 

IMPORTANT.  Add  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  friends  whom  you  believe  would  be  interested  in  a 
different  magazine  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  and  for 
your  kindness  there  will  be  mailed  you  a  gift  book  worth 
while  your  time  and  trouble. 


Use  an  additional  sheet  for  more  names 


Send  The  Sketch  Book 
Stories  or  Articles  for  Publication 


READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired— what  side  of 
the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you— about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told — about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce— about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened— about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success— about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind — 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  way, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  (their  habits  and  habitat),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Pen  sketches  of  nooks  and  corners  "out  there",  and  glimpses  of 
choice  bits  of  pastoral  scenes  redolent  of  field  and  sky  are  invited 
from  sketch  artists,  and  art  students  as  well. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  Avell,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  cash  reward  M'ill  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given;  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.      Please  address. 

The  Sketch  Book,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Arthur  E.  Vogel,  Publisher 


THERE  is  nothing 
puerile  in  Nature; 
and  he  who  becomes 
impassioned  of  a  flower 
a  blade  of  grass,  a  but- 
terfly's wing,  a  nest,  a 
shell,  wraps  his  passion 
round  a  small  thing 
that  always  contains  a 
great  truth. 

—Maeterlinck 

The  Sketch  Book  for  November.  1909 


TRIAL    SUBSCRIPTION 

The  Sketch  Book  3  Months  25c 


ARTHUR  E.  VOGEL,  Publisher, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  find  25c  for  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  The  Sketch  Book,  beginning 
with  the  January  issue. 


Name, 


Address, 


The  FIVE  previous  numbers  (to  keep  the  volume  complete)  may  be  had  at  the 
special  price  of  five  cents  each.    Cross  off  numbers  not  wanted 

Find  enclosed  also cents  for  the  June,  July, 

August,  September,  October,  November  Sketch  Books. 

IMPORTANT.  Add  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  friends  whom  you  believe  would  be  interested  in  a 
different  magazine  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  and  for 
your  kindness  there  will  be  mailed  you  a  gift  book  worth 
while  your  time  and  trouble. 


Use  an  additional  sheet  for  more  names 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

B.  0.  FLOWER,  EDITOR,  FORMERLY  OF  "THE  ARENA" 

A  Magazine  Devoted  to  Constructive  Democracy,  Social 
Progress  and  Individual  Development 

Here  are  some  leading  articles  in  recent  issues:  **How 
Switzerland  Saved  Her  White  Coal,"  by  George  J.  King. 
Great  corporations  are  seeking  to  form  a  water  power  trust 
in  this  country.  Read  how  the  Swiss  people  turned  this 
great  natural  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  all.  "The  Banking 
Guarantee  Plan  of  Oklahoma,"  by  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen.  "Railway  Corruption  Under  Public  and  Private 
Ownership,"  by  Carl  S.  Vrooman.  "Municipal  Art  in 
Western  Cities."  A  beautifully  illustrated  article  on  Spo- 
kane by  George  Wharton  James.  "What  Are  Our  Liber- 
ties Guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  Worth?  "  by  Hon. 
John  D.  Works.  "A  Study  in  Efficiency,"  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell.  "Humors  of  American  Journalism," 
by  William  Salisbury. 

The  January  issue  will  contain  an  exceedingly  timely  ar- 
ticle of  more  than  usual  interest.  "The  Progressive  Move- 
ment or  Cannonism  and  Aldrichism  Against  the  People," 
by  William  Kittle,  Ph.  D.  A  masterly  exposition  of  the 
position  and  aim  of  the  so-called  "insurgents"  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Remember  The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 
is  the  only  review  that  gives  you  extended,  readable  and 
authoritative  information  in  regard  to  Public  Ownership, 
Direct  Legislation,  Woman's  Progress,  Industrial  Co-oper- 
ation, Proportional  Representation,  Current  Legislation, 
and  all  movements  dealing  with  fundamental  democratic 
and  economic  advance. 

The  subscription  price  is  $9.00  per  year,  single  numbers  25 
cents.  But  we  make  the  readers  of  The  Sketch  Book  this 
Special  Offer :  Send  us  25  cents  and  we  will  send  you  the 
October,  November,  December  numbers,  or  better,  send 
us  $1.50  and  we  will  send  you  all  the  numbers  from  the 
first  issue  to  and  including  December,  1910.  This  gives 
you  a  25-cent  magazine  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  copy. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  COMPANY  . 
5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Your  Friends,  Our  Friends 

CH.  Why  not  make  your  friends  our  friends,  and  extend 
to  them  the  pleasure  you  have  found  in  the  pages  of  The 
Sketch  Book!  We  want  them  to  see  this  little  magazine. 
Some  phase  of  its  varied  appeal  may  be  a  new  delight  to 
that  distant  friend  whose  name  we  only  need  to  reach 
with  a  message  that  will  seem  almost  personal. 
(H,  The  friend  you  camped  out  with,  who  tramped  thru 
the  woods  with  you,  and  fished  the  brooks,  and  climbed 
the  mountain  top  in  your  company,  where  does  he  live  ? 
The  friend  who  loves  the  birds  and  likes  to  read  about 
them,  their  ways,  haunts  and  habits, — The  Sketch  Book 
will  interest  him.  The  friend  with  the  little  tin  box  that 
hunts  the  woods  and  fields  for  wild  flowers  and  rare  bo- 
tanical treasures, — there  are  pages  in  The  Sketch  Book 
for  him.  The  friend  with  the  Kodak  and  the  easel  will 
find  new  enthusiasm  in  knowing  of  the  unvisited  beauties 
of  the  mountains,  the  riverways,  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque rural  life  waiting  for  his  camera  or  brush.  They 
all  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  a  little  magazine  that 
comes  each  month  filled  with  outdoor  inspiration  did  they 
but  know  about  it.  And  this  is  where  you  can  help. 
dL  Write  half  a  dozen  of  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  postal  and  send  it  along  The  Publisher  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  to  them  sample  copies  of  the  magazine, 
dl.  Send  the  postal  now  while  you  think  of  it.      Please. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOR 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


Send  The  Sketch  Book 
Stories  or  Articles  for  Publication 


READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired— what  side  of 
the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you — about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce — about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened— about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success — about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind- 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  d liferent  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  way, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  ( their  habits  and  habitat ),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Pen  sketches  of  nooks  and  corners  "out  there",  and  glimpses  of 
choice  bits  of  pastoral  scenes  redolent  of  field  and  sky  are  invited 
from  sketch  artists,  and  art  students  as  well. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  well,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  cash  reward  will  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given;  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.     Please  address. 

The  Sketch  Book,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Arthur  E.  Vogel,  Publisher 
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The  Sketch  Book  3  Months  25c 


ARTHUR  E.  VOGEL,  Publisher, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  find  33c  for  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  The  Sketch  Book,  beginning 
with  the  February  issue. 
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The  SEVEN  previous  numbers  (to  keep  the  volume  complete)  may  be  had  at  the 
special  price  of  five  cents  each.    Cross  off  numbers  not  wanted 

Find  enclosed  also cents  for  the  June,  July, 

August,  September,  October,  November,  Dec.  Sketch  Books 

IMPORTANT.  Add  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  friends  whom  you  believe  would  be  interested  in  a 
different  magazine  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  and  for 
your  kindness  there  will  be  mailed  you  a  gift  book  worth 
while  your  time  and  trouble. 


Use  an  additional  sheet  for  more  names 


MAINE  WOODS 

AND    MAINE    SPORTSMAN 

is  the  name  of  a  weekly   newspaper  that  used  to  be  local 

but  now  covers  all  of  the  news  of  outdoor  life, 

including  fishing  and  himting  in 

northern  Maine. 

It  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 

One  whiff,  4  cents.  Steady  breeze  all  the  year,  .$1.00. 

J.  W.  BRACKETT  COMPANY 
PHILLIPS,  MAINE 


AN  INTELLIGENT  LOVE  0/ NATURE 

is  foimded  upon  knowledge  ;  not  a  knowledge  of  plant 
names,  alone,  but  a  knowledge  of  how  plants  live  and  what 
problems  in  life  they  have  to  solve.  This  is  where  the 

American  Botanist 

comes  in.  If  you  have  assumed  that  botany  is  all  big 
names,  this  will  show  you  that  it  is  not.  All  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  &  COMPANY 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


Your  Friends,  Our  Friends 

(H,  Why  not  make  your  friends  our  friends,  and  extend 
to  them  the  pleasure  you  have  found  in  the  pages  of  The 
Sketch  Book!  We  want  them  to  see  this  little  magazine. 
Some  phase  of  its  varied  appeal  may  be  a  new^  delight  to 
that  distant  friend  whose  name  we  only  need  to  reach 
with  a  message  that  will  seem  almost  personal. 
CH.  The  friend  you  camped  out  with,  who  tramped  thru 
the  woods  with  you,  and  fished  the  brooks,  and  climbed 
the  mountain  top  in  your  company,  where  does  he  live  ? 
The  friend  who  loves  the  birds  and  likes  to  read  about 
them,  their  ways,  haunts  and  habits, — The  Sketch  Book 
will  interest  him.  The  friend  with  the  little  tin  box  that 
hunts  the  woods  and  fields  for  wild  flowers  and  rare  bo- 
tanical treasures, — there  are  pages  in  The  Sketch  Book 
for  him.  The  friend  with  the  Kodak  and  the  easel  will 
find  new  enthusiasm  in  knowing  of  the  unvisited  beauties 
of  the  mountains,  the  riverways,  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque rural  life  waiting  for  his  camera  or  brush.  They 
all  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  a  little  magazine  that 
comes  each  month  filled  with  outdoor  inspiration  did  they 
but  know  about  it.  And  this  is  where  you  can  help. 
dL  Write  half  a  dozen  of  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  postal  and  send  it  along.  The  Publisher  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  to  them  sample  copies  of  the  magazine. 
CD.  Send  the  postal  now  while  you  think  of  it.      Please. 
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Send  The  Sketch  Book 
Stories  or  Articles  for  Publication 


READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired— w^hat  side  of 
the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you — about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there— about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  vv^hat  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce — about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened — about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success — about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind- 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  way, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  ( their  habits  and  habitat ),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Pen  sketches  of  nooks  and  corners  "out  there",  and  glimpses  of 
choice  bits  of  pastoral  scenes  redolent  of  field  and  sky  are  invited 
from  sketch  artists,  and  art  students  as  well. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  M'ell,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  cash  reward  will  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given;  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.     Please  address. 
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with  the  March  issue. 
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IMPORTANT.  Add  below  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  friends  whom  you  believe  would  be  interested  in  a 
difiFerent  magazine  of  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life,  and  for 
your  kindness  there  will  be  mailed  you  a  gift  book  worth 
while  your  time  and  trouble. 


Use  an  additional  sheet  for  more  names 


MAINE  WOODS 

AND    MAINE    SPORTSMAN 

is  the  name  of  a  weekly  newspaper  that  used  to  be  local 

but  now  covers  all  of  the  news  of  outdoor  life, 

including  fishing  and  himting  in 

northern  Maine. 

It  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 

One  whiflF,  4  cents.  Steady  breeze  all  the  year,  .$1.00. 

J.  W.  BRACKETT  COMPANY 
PHILLIPS,  MAINE 


AN  INTELLIGENT  LOVE  0/ NATURE 

is  foimded  upon  knowledge  ;  not  a  knowledge  of  plant 
names,  alone,  but  a  knowledge  of  how  plants  live  and  what 
problems  in  life  they  have  to  solve.  This  is  where  the 

American  Botanist 

comes  in.  If  you  have  assumed  that  botany  is  all  big 
names,  this  will  show  you  that  it  is  not.  All  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  &  COMPANY 
JOLIET,  ILL. 
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Your  Friends,  Our  Friends 

(H.  Why  not  make  your  friends  our  friends,  and  extend 
to  them  the  pleasure  you  have  found  in  the  pages  of  The 
Sketch  Book!  We  want  them  to  see  this  little  magazine. 
Some  phase  of  its  varied  appeal  may  be  a  new  delight  to 
that  distant  friend  whose  name  we  only  need  to  reach 
with  a  message  that  will  seem  almost  personal. 
(H,  The  friend  you  camped  out  with,  who  tramped  thru 
the  woods  with  you,  and  fished  the  brooks,  and  climbed 
the  mountain  top  in  your  company,  where  does  he  live  ? 
The  friend  who  loves  the  birds  and  likes  to  read  about 
them,  their  ways,  haunts  and  habits, — The  Sketch  Book 
will  interest  him.  The  friend  with  the  little  tin  box  that 
hunts  the  woods  and  fields  for  wild  flowers  and  rare  bo- 
tanical treasures, — there  are  pages  in  The  Sketch  Book 
for  him.  The  friend  with  the  Kodak  and  the  easel  will 
find  new  enthusiasm  in  knowing  of  the  unvisited  beauties 
of  the  mountains,  the  riverways,  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque rural  life  waiting  for  his  camera  or  brush.  They 
all  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  a  little  magazine  that 
comes  each  month  filled  with  outdoor  inspiration  did  they 
but  know  about  it.  And  this  is  where  you  can  help. 
(H,  Write  half  a  dozen  of  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  postal  and  send  it  along.  The  Publisher  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  to  them  sample  copies  of  the  magazine. 
dL  Send  the  postal  now  while  you  think  of  it.      Pleetse. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOR 
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Send  The  Sketch  Book 
Stories  or  Articles  for  PubHcation 


READERS  are  invited  to  contribute  articles  for  publication  rela- 
tive to  Nature  and  Outdoor  Life  as  they  may  have  in  mind  of 
some  delightful  experience  of  life  in  the  Open,  in  either  prose 
or  poetry;  but  short  prose  articles  are  most  desired — what  side  of 
the  outdoor  life  most  appeals  to  you— about  a  vacation  stay  in  the 
country,  and  the  associations  found  there — about  a  season  among  the 
breakers  and  the  surf,  and  what  the  sea  waves  told— about  tramping 
over  dusky-mantled  mountains,  among  hemlock  and  spruce— about  a 
week  or  a  month  in  camp,  "just  to  be  lazy"— about  dropping  a  line 
into  lake  or  stream,  and  tell  what  happened— about  a  hunt  for  game, 
and  with  what  success— about  looking  up  an  abandoned  farm  for  a 
summer  home,  and  the  thoughts  of  bygone  days  it  brought  to  mind- 
about  going  back  to  the  old  farm,  and  how  different  it  seemed  from 
city  life.  These  all  make  interesting  articles,  told  in  your  own  way, 
for  those  to  read  who  have  not  "found  the  way"  but  have  neverthe- 
less the  spirit  of  the  Open. 

Little  stories  about  native  birds,  ( their  habits  and  habitat ),  and 
about  wild  flowers,  (the  daisies  and  buttercups,  meadow-sweet  and 
meadow  rue,  and  all),  come  across  in  the  Nature  student's  rambles, 
are  desired. 

Pen  sketches  of  nooks  and  corners  "out  there",  and  glimpses  of 
choice  bits  of  pastoral  scenes  redolent  of  field  and  sky  are  invited 
from  sketch  artists,  and  art  students  as  well. 

Articles  need  not  necessarily  pertain  to  New  Hampshire  but  to 
any  state  in  the  Union  as  well,  though  the  Publisher  would  ask  that 
contributors  suggest  locality  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Manuscripts  may  be  sent  on  approval  and  when  an  acceptance  is 
made  of  them  a  cash  reward  will  be  forwarded  to  the  author,  with 
due  credit  given;  otherwise  they  will  be  returned.     Please  address. 

The  Sketch  Book,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Arthur  E.  Vogel,  Publisher 


MAINE  WOODS 

AND    MAINE    SPORTSMAN 

is  the  name  of  a  weekly   newspaper  that  used  to  be  local 

but  now  covers  all  of  the  news  of  outdoor  life, 

including  fishing  and  hunting  in 

northern  Maine. 

It  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  Pine  Tree  State 

One  whiff,  4  cents.  Steady  breeze  all  the  year,  $1.00. 

J.  W.  BRACKETT  COMPANY 
PHILLIPS,  MAINE 


AN  INTELLIGENT  LOVE  0/ NATURE 

is  founded  upon  knowledge  ;  not  a  knowledge  of  plant 
names,  alone,  but  a  knowledge  of  how  plants  live  and  what 
problems  in  life  they  have  to  solve.  This  is  where  the 

American  Botanist 

comes  in.  If  you  have  assumed  that  botany  is  all  big 
names,  this  will  show  you  that  it  is  not.  All  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  prove  it.  Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  &  COMPANY 
JOLIET,  ILL. 


Your  Friends,  Our  Friends 

dL  Why  not  make  your  friends  our  friends,  and  extend 
to  them  the  pleasure  you  have  found  in  the  pages  of  The 
Sketch  Book!  We  want  them  to  see  this  little  magazine. 
Some  phase  of  its  varied  appeal  may  be  a  new  delight  to 
that  distant  friend  whose  name  we  only  need  to  reach 
with  a  message  that  will  seem  almost  personal. 
dL  The  friend  you  camped  out  with,  who  tramped  thru 
the  woods  with  you,  and  fished  the  brooks,  and  climbed 
the  mountain  top  in  your  company,  where  does  he  live  ? 
The  friend  who  loves  the  birds  and  likes  to  read  about 
them,  their  ways,  haunts  and  habits, — The  Sketch  Book 
will  interest  him.  The  friend  with  the  little  tin  box  that 
hunts  the  woods  and  fields  for  wild  flowers  and  rare  bo- 
tanical treasures, — there  are  pages  in  The  Sketch  Book 
for  him.  The  friend  with  the  Kodak  and  the  easel  will 
find  new  enthusiasm  in  knowing  of  the  unvisited  beauties 
of  the  mountains,  the  riverways,  the  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque rural  life  waiting  for  his  camera  or  brush.  They 
all  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  a  little  magazine  that 
comes  each  month  filled  with  outdoor  inspiration  did  they 
but  know  about  it.  And  this  is  where  you  can  help. 
dL  Write  half  a  dozen  of  their  names  and  addresses  on 
a  postal  and  send  it  along.  The  Publisher  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  to  them  sample  copies  of  the  magazine. 
CH.  Send  the  postal  now  while  you  think  of  it.      Please. 
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